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Books in the 
Free Public Library 


“HEY belong to the citizens 
of Newark. The more they 
are used intelligently, the 

better for the city. If you find any 
of them helpful to you, if they make 
your hours of leisure more agree- 
able, your work more efficient, your 
enterprise more profitable and your 
city more enjoyable, please tell 
others of the fact, and thus aid in 
making these books more useful still. 
Do what you can to prevent rough 
handling, mutilation and theft among 
these books. A few persons, un- 
happily, are ready to do harm to 
such instruments of education and 
progress and pleasure as our fellow 
citizens provide in these: books. 


The Free Public Library. 


Newark, New Jersey. . 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1915 


OFFICERS 


FreberIc L. JoHNSON, President. 
* NATHANIEL Kinc, Vice-President 
7R. ExmMer TuHrosseiy, Vice-President 


R. D, ArGuE, Secretary, ALFRED H. Krick, Ass’t Secretary, 
322 Summer Avenue. 164 Lincoln Avenue. 


SAMUEL, GAISER, Supt. of Supplies, 107 Park Avenue, 

A. B. Poiann, City Superintendent, 258 Montclair Avenue. 
Davip B. Corson, First Ass’t City Superintendent, 51 Berkeley Ave. 
J. Winmer KENNEDY, Ass’t City Superintendent, 3 Emmett Street 
ELMER K, SEXTON, Ass’t City Superintendent, 103 So. Eleventh St. 


CepHas I. SHIRLEY, Asst. City Superintendent, 
922 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Cuas. A. MacCain, Supervisor of Attendance. 
590 Washington Avenue. 


Dr. Georce J. Houmes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
17 Elizabeth Avenue. 


Ernest I, GuinBert, Supervising Architect, 
767 Ridge Street. 


GrorceE W. KNicHt, Supervising Engineer, 
540 Parker Street. 


Aaron W. Miner, Supervisor of Repairs 
630 Summer Avenue. 


Cuarves M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


*Resigned, June 8, 1915. 
fElected by Board, June 8, 1915. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


A. B. Poiann, Chairman 


Davip B. Corson J. WiLMER KENNEDY 
ELMER K. SEXTON CepHAS I, SHIRLEY 
*FRANK H, SOMMER JouHn C. DANA 


*Resigned, June 8, 1915. 


MEMBERS 
IQI5 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1916. 
Name Place of Business Place of Residence 


Charles P. Taylor II Clinton Street 75 Baldwin Avenue 
Gaetano M. Belfatto 189 Market Street 171 Clifton Avenue 
R. Elmer Throssell 215 Market Street 47 St. Paul Avenue 


Term Expires Jan, 31, 1917. 


John Breunig 280 Springfield Ave. 811 South 11th Street 
*Nathaniel King 752 Broad Street 348 Clinton Avenue 
Frank H. Sommer Kinney Building 156 Heller Parkway 


Thomas J. D. Smith 65 Chambers Street 60 Van Ness Place 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1918. 


Frederic L. Johnson Prudential Building 718 Clinton Avenue 
Edgar R. Brown 725-727 B’way, N. Y. 15 South roth Street 
Miss Beatrice Winser Free Public Library 14 Mt. Prospect Place 


*Resigned, June 8, 1915. 
TAppointed by Mayor, June 8, I9I5. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
e Before June 8, I915. 


Finance and Legislation. 
King, Taylor, Breunig, Brown, Belfatto, Johnson 


ae 


Buildings, Grounds and Supplies 
Beltatto, Throssell, Taylor, Smith, King, Miss Winser, Johnson. 


Instruction and Educational Supplies. 
Brown, Breunig, Taylor, Smith,,Throssell, Miss Winser, Johnson. 


After June 8, 1915. 
Finance and Legislation. 


Throssell, Taylor, Breunig, Brown, Belfatto, Johnson. 


Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 
Beltatto, Throssell, Taylor, Smith, Sommer, Miss Winser, Johnson. 


Instruction and Educational Supplies. 
Brown, Breunig, Taylor, Smith, Sommer, Miss Winser, Johnson. 
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STATISTICAL RECORD 
OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
For the Years 1914 and 1915 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WuiIcH THEY 
Have SERVED, RESPECTIVELY 


PHOMASS oP WIOCARE Or eee. 1908-9-10-1I-12-13-14 
POGAtely.| DROWN... 0s ee ess 1908-9-I0-11-12-13-14-15 
PARDES LC  LAVYBOR. +... . 1908-9-10-I I-12-13-14-15 
RPP E TO ERUN TG. go. Ssh os 1908-9-I0-I1-12-13-14-15 
BUPA N Pelt KING ro: ce'scle ees IQII-12-13-14-15 (5 mos.) 
eNO NE EEE RATTO.06 05.0 is ce coe v's IQII-12-13-14-15 
EPEC ae JOPENGON es oo oie ova ewe sie IQ12-13-14-15 
MBAS MCT ct cs os ae be Wolds s Ue es 1913-14-15 
LING SES SS POCO A SS a IQI4-15 
Bbebeses PRICE UVENSER 702 G6.) Sched oe op odie st vs oes IQI5 
rrr ts. SOMMER. (7 months)... 6.2... 6... eee one IQIS 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


BREN GNA mee ne a as 1851-2-3-4 
BOAMUEL, H: PENNINGTON........... 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
MEICOIMAS VV MWA WSON | oils dulelie ces Gea clce sce. 1863-4-5 
BME MEMOS ENC LIONADD Ct 2 ule dele i cess 8 ste 1866 
BeereR VON We RICORD cc. chs chee els deena ves 1867-8-9 
SmI ML IOMID ANSON Be or. eS ch aia acca dia es 3 1870 
MEERA AT CAV UDI EAD cr Merle toe Siv)c.c'4 4, We ew se oe 1871 
EE RI GERWSOREES. a Mihtr ce tiie niet oaatete e's we « 1872-3 
PINTER Ae MUARRA ND) otic Pride cutie ee Os. ec 8 1874 
SPRANG, Cp A VRE el. oy cals eee ts oy: Aa 1875 
‘EDWARD, L,, DOBBINS.....5....... 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
BEORGR DO OWAIN Goce ci + a's cn sie se's 1880 (3 mos.)-I-2-3 
MEM EARDLAORGEER cdg «det he ee ahs eda ecee 1884-188 9-90-1 
BEND Lye LONG ce ee ea ita ass Sapa oer e e's 1885-6-7 
emery AVE eS eis) eet. 2 2 See Riess e 1888-1892 
REOPENS TE MM 20h c shes oe a mail ainusieg es 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
Joun Van DorEN, JR....... 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
RMR ENTERS ORU Sy wet tratya ait ar eis ce agape ie afo a\'s e's 1895 
a ani ORANG oh. edie Pak SCs feuds Condi finda OSes 1896-7 
(TESS EN OY gig Sg 02 oe 1898 
emer ar ee PC LITLE years. ah t= d's )ee ales 1899 (8 mos.)-1900-1-2 


PERU SVN R Ri nti ce os wa Are aera ae 1903-4 


8 BoarD oF EDUCATION 


DAVID. Ay MCUNTERE ire, wei a eee Fo eer eee 1905-6-7 
FREDERICK 1 (GUILD... un Lc ay Se Ree ee ee 1908-9-10-11 
AMES H  DAAEEE 2 c% iin 7s ee aly 5 helt eg me gl eee I9I2 
CTEARTES IEG LA YEOR(). 5 4.5.'s-, 5 sic ee eee ee 1913-14 
REDERIGHL, JOHNSON: 3:2... ane ee ee IQS 
SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 

MORN GVW HITEHEAD.... ici. ..6 be eet ee 1851-2-3 
BEREDERICK, W, RICORDw yc oka 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 

ROTEORGE a. EARS. cas . 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 

ie. ALBERT STONELAKE. .!2 oss; 1877 (4 mos.)-8-9 
‘ 80-1-2-3 (8 mos.) 
BASEORGERVW.cCASE a-ak n 1883 (314 mos.)-4-5-6-7-8-9 
EAS NDON “DRYCE i. 03h 0.0. eh ren eee 1890-1-2-3-4 


Rosert D, ARGUE... .1895-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4- 
| 5-6-7-8-9-10-1I-12-13-14-15 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

RaLEREN CONGAR: 1). 0%) gs ane Geary cn 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 

*GEORGE B. SEARS...... 1859-600-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 

70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 

*W.N. Barrincer. ..1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3- 

j 4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
BW, DO. ASIUHER TS tcc, 1896 (2 mos. )-7-8-9-1900-1 (1 mo.) 
A. B. PoLAND. ..1901 (10 mos.)-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 

IO-LI-12-13-14-15 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES. ~ 
DAMUBLY (GATSERGG sie Mine i E74 te siege IQII-I2-13-14-15 
SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE. 
CrarLis A.MacCaLt, 1902-3-4- 5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15 
SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

GrorcE J. HoumsEs..... PL en We IQOQ-10-I 1-12-13-14-15 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 

Ernest F. Gui,Bert...1908 (7 mos.)-9-10-I1-12-13-14-15 
SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 

Grorce W. Knicut..1908 (10 mos.)-9-10-1 I-12-13-I4-15 
SUPERVISOR OF REPAIRS. 

Aaron W. MILLER...1908 (10 MOS. )-Q- 10-1 1-12-13-14-15 

COUNSEL. 
Crarvrs.M. Meyers... oc cils 1909-10-11-12-13-14-15 


* Deceased. 


REPORT 


OF; THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL 


y NEwark, N. J., July 29, 1915. 


To the Honorable, the Common Council of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 
for the year beginning July 1, 1914, and ending June 30, 
IQIS: 


CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
SPEER DLIATIONS: 00:0 sates gs $1,095,704.98 
Demat Cate bax tet ae ve 474,989.87 
socational: Schools. i 34.3 2s. 32,545.00 
Manual Training. 32200300: . 5,000.00 
School Library Fund.......... 30.00 
Se hE 3008,;209.85 
MUNICIPAL. 


Balance from June 30, 1914.... $ 274,480.34 
Common Council Tax Ordinance 1,297,780.00 


TSS SEA eae: SD 14,009.78 
Cash deposited with Custodian. 9,790.13 
Interest on Bequest........... 240.00 
musncy.Grines, «oc nies hd 7.00 
$1,596,319.25 
SNALE TS Sor COR ie gee a 7 ee $3,204,589.10 
EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day....... $1,603,239.85 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manl. Trng. 5,000.00 


School Library Fund.......... 30.00 


10 BoarD oF EpuCcATION 
MUNICIPAL, 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs 
Furniture, Heating, etc...... $1,420,490.35 
$3,028,760.20 
Balance.) lc ailkh sd: Sits) $ 175,828.90 
EXPENDITURE IN DETAIL, 
STATE. 
Appropria-| Expendi- 
| tions tures Balances 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day.............. $1,603,239.85 $1,603,239.85 
Teachers’ Salaries—M. ‘T........... | 5,000.00 5,000.00 
School Library Fund.................... | _ 80.00) 30.00)” 
$1,608,269.85 $1,608,269.85 


Vocational schools included in the above. 


- 


MUNICIPAL. 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures | Balances 

Teachers’ Salaries—Dav.............. r 453,566.26 $ 428,310.75) $25,255.51 
Teachers’ Salaries—Eveg.............| 137,769.38 7,769 
BEECLUIGR....t0......05 02 | 10,590.00 10,590.00 
Weachers’* Pensions... 5. be 20,200 0G 220.200, Ure mae 
Teachers’ Salaries—M. '........... | 34. 648.60! 33,384.45 1,264.15 
Playgrounds’ Salaries.................. 15,749.58! 15,426.90 322.68 
pilicers “Salaries. .2..2 2 eee | 86, 100. O1 85,750.56. 349.45 
PAaAniLOTs, Salaries.) 242 eee | 169,199.36! 166, 198.37, 3,000.99 
Medical Insp. Dept. Salaries... 31,329.47 30,296.56) 1,032.91 
Attendance Dept. Salaries......... 21,890.85 21,288.67 602.18 
PHCICGNGAIS. ..). 25 3ee eek wees 11,534.71) 11,594.21 
LUE AUT AY 2 a i eel SSS SE 10,900.00 10, 2Da.02) 646.48 
ext AOOKS,: CLC, ee een ares _ 188,341.84 132,931.50 5,410.34 
Furniture & Supplies,-2..s! | 90,739.00 7 8,469.34 ,12,269.66 
Manual Training Supplies......... 10,771.72 LOV7ELT ~ : 
Playground Supplies.................,.. 7,049.84 7,049.84 , 
BTL TUTE a. See eae IB) oP ae BLP Re he 109, 336.52, 101,428.41 7,908.11 
ante ADPArAtisien 2s ie 21,328.61, 14, 855.24. 6,473.37 
pire tc on a Pee es 59, 443.46 53,089.41 6,404.05 
Tient OeRowers 253 eee a: 30,473.59 30, 473. 59 
USSD GSS 2's CS TN Oe ee Re PL e 9,824.29 9, 510. 16 314.13 
Fc MAU rh 829 nal ER a ans arg 5,155.00 5, 155.00. 
BOSUTUN CC p27. ts ie oe eee ee 5,947.04 748.58; 5,198.46 
napportioned 400.0 ee 99,376.43 | 99,376.43 


———_______ 81,596,319 25 $1.420,490,3518175 998.90 
Vocational schools included in the above. 


FINANCIAL, REPORT sta 
CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT... 
SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 
RECEIPTS. 
Peamanice i1fONMt Jiine 30, 1914....0.0.5+ +. . .$1,027,620.67 
MEI i TOTES eS oie bis you avers calecen Midia'e'oe aie: SO0,00G:00i 
Ey SS aS Te ie oe 17,953.08 
Cash deposited with ‘Custodian Neto Soe a he 2,291 .50% 2 
Fiat aoa, Pied Ech ak oy 25 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
Appropria- | Expendi- 
tions | tures Balances 
Oonstruction Dept.—Salaries. i... .....nc-csccceccscsces 46.88 | $31,146.88 
Construction Dept.—Supplies....................cscsccceeee "4 ae 04 5,505.04 
South Side High School... ce cecccsccecseseees 1,684.15 1,684.15 
Central Avenue School House Addition............ at 093. 50 1,093 .50 
Central Avenue School (Additional ground)... 100.00 35.00 | $ 65.00 
Newton School House Addition... my 2,386.90 2,386.90 
Newton School (Additional ground)................... 423.24 | 423 24 
Abington Avenue School House Addition........ 1,829.20 1,829.20 
West Side School House Addition... 64,243.71 64,243.71 
Hawthorne Avenue School House Addition... 49,136.90 | 49,136.90 
Lafayette School. House .Addition......0.. | 140,118.30 | 140,118.30 
Thirteenth Avenue School 
em END CD eas ALI ETON) ) oo scocccdnce.-coecs-oncapuin Bes encoseeces 137,085.00 | 84,550.37 | 52,584.68 
North Seventh’ Street School House Serie 112,974.18 | 112,974.18 
McKinley: School (Site & Building).......0000000... 192,105.87 | 119,580.04 | 72,575.83 
Oliver Street Schoo] ‘House Addition.................. | 129,803.78 | 8,741.11 | 126,062.67 
Schoo] of Industrial Arts & Administration) 
“ESTHER YES as OS RI, ere Sle BH RI en OO ON ea | 164.16 | 164.16 / 
Bergen Street School (Additional ground)... 14,742.22 | 14,742.22 
Eliot School (Additional ground)......00.00000.... 100.00: — 100.00 
Alexander Street School (Additional ground)... 8,000.00 185.16 7,814.84 
Hawthorne SchoolDistrict Site....cc |: 5,513.10 574.41 4,988.69 
Southern School District. Site... cscs 16,175.00 16,175.00 
South Market Street School 
EP OUITICL FOG) A.C EION ) oocccicsanescscusc-ecoieccececscessoceechedeoin | 81,945.00: 81,945.00 
Lineoln School (Additional ground).:.....2.02.0... 3,485.00  ~ 3,485.00 
SED rig So 7 PM A SH Gi fo (Enc 8,552.82 | 1,812.'75 1,740.07 
Central C. & M. T.. High School (4th floor).. 23,429.46 | 35.28 23,394.18 
RPerCEROnSP TORE eect kein eC U Ne kw bee | 521,101.84 | 521,101.84 
$1,547,845.25 '$639,497.50 !$908,347.75 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
IN DETAIL 


SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


Balance from June 30, 1914.1 2+ -0s‘eeve oad os $ 10,613.61 
Deduct amount transferred...-....0cceesss 8,929.46 ) 
——§— -$ 1,684.15 
Expended for Plumbing work.............. $ he 213.007 . 

Electricalworko: sae 266.97 

Fanishing ioors... 1. aeacemeee 187.62 

Glebe en oe Wiis stat agate aides 221.00 

Wiierien cen he Pts Pann ene 770.00 

LAUT As san Rico eee ee 6.90 

Hardwares538 (oO ieee 3.00 

Seed ge ee hens. ce ae ee ee 15.00 
a apa ae 


CENTRAL AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION 


Dalanceurom J1une ‘30, °1614. 21. cul, ae $ 299.78 
ADpPLOpriation IO14-1015..caeeeee ee sete 793.72 
ERGUAIDE APT ioe ce es 
Expended for Heating and Ventilating work..$ 308.50 
Vacuum cleaners sen 785.00 
ee i ee 


CENTRAL AVENUE SCHOOL (Additional Ground) 


(Driveway) 
APDrOpriation /1dI4slOLy eee oe ees ei ee eee $ 100.00 
Expended for Surveycumeaw ec caene uae ee eee ae 35.00 
Balance ..'... Ganesan eames at ee eae $ 65.00 


NEWTON SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION 


Balancetirom J tiné 30; 10ld7e- sees oe eee $ 2,735.68 
Deduct amount transferred.) ... .2) an ee 348.78 
—————— $2,386.00 
iixpendéed for Painting work. is s:...8ae $ 70.00 
Lilectricalkigwork< ce aa eee 1,811.90 > 
Vactuum‘t-cleaner:: -/s.00rs0ee 505.00 ~ 
eee 
NEWTON SCHOOL (Additional Ground) 
Balance from June/30 101421... +22 eee $ 250.00 
Appropriation <19Id-101S. ss es ee 173.24 
expended for oeatch = Uae a $ 54.50 gat 
Advertising ota ghe ue 7.54 
Auctioneers see... eee 30.00 
GlARINE eee Or ee aes 331.20 
ae rn Pe ea 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


ABINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION 


Balance from June 30, IQI4........ Teh AG $ 8,356.36 
Deduct amount transferréd::.::.3.3..55. 6,527.16 
Expended for Plaster pairiting work: Gras t) $ 1,005.00 

Heating and Ventilating work 324.20 


Maclin. Cleaner aes. Lee, 500.00 


$ 1,829.20 


$ 1,829.20 


WEST SIDE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION 


Balance from June 30, I1914...............$ 70,284.01 
mecuct amount transferréd.. ..oc3) scoce. . 15,040.30 
Expended for General construction. +e.» 45,010.03 
Paar WHOL Ks Ln. hio de aes t ics 4,000.00 
Heating and Ventilating work 12,413.75 
Pilectrical. work ¢suse2tee eek. 1,645.00 
MAghtinge Axtures sn. oe chsheesy 533.45 
WV ALOT DLOONNY ae orc cit ees. 24,00 
BI ALGEVOL K Cvs Neva san cuts ay 5.58 
CAA SUI OOL peice dereike oe ie Feat OU) 


$ 64,243.71 


$ 64,243.71 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION 


$ 49,136.90 


Seta Ge TPOM JUNE ZO; LOLA. es eo oes $ 43,415.45 
BPO MLiatiON.TOLA-1915 ..5..05 685s ele ee fet SS eLAS 
Expended for General construction........ $ 30,919.09 
Steeland tron-worky.). 0: 2,270.81 
PaMinp WOOL Ke tis onc oekc. 666.00 
PIM NOM WOT Kees oe aoa ok 2,546.00 
Heating and eae work 9,258.00 
meotlectpical work wuss Let res 1,540.00: > 
Piipntine ) fixtures ess iss 3 387.00 
Weacatiiin Cléaner. 24.625 wok. 1,550.00. . 


$ 49,136. 90 


LAFAYETTE SCHOOL, HOUSE ADDITION 


MISE ILONI. [Une 30, IOIA:. ig sk ee es $164,757.52 °° 
Deduct amount’ transferred: :::.62.:.. ates 24,639.22 
Expended for Mason work ........... «++ t,$ 69,664.74 
patoaenenter> works... bores ls 23,224.50 
Steel And: rot wotkens, edtre TI] 32h od 
Painting work:::...:2200/.; 3,421.00 
-Roefing: work) tS aad © *5,026.00 
Plumbing work..... iba © Be, it 4y706200 
‘Heating and Ventilating work. 18,815.00 
Electrical IVOLICO OS ek eee, 2,236.50 
Prshting fixtures. Pi 7 775 8 “16000 
“Night fireman.....2%7i 1SGL9, etner 223.00 
-< Grading and planting, vtaeeerh 372455 
SALOOTS ade eRe tir en ea tipo sme t EATS 
OR WS pT ais ene tae tee be rake idee tae a et 
il PROV UMERTISUTE Nae ony rosa rE ee es EO 


$140,118.30 


$140,118.30 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL (Ground and Addition) 


Balances 2) tle 30, LOLA hose oes © oe viele $134,085.00 
AMPTOPriation “MHEA*IOIS «1. we eo oe ee ote ee 3,000.00 
Peependad FOL TODELEy es. why feo 5 ates $ 24,600.00 
Search Fy tisa eh c's eee 106.50 
Permit Hac8 cae hs sateen ee 92.50 
Advertising avs. ss vice eae tee 76.84 
Auctionéer’s fee.... 3% ..ue.. 28.50 
Steels inspection. .:...%.peien 2 69.65 
Mason “work 5...2 ccc tae nies 37,517.30 
Carpenter “WOLk (0. .aneres aoe 1,772.50 
Steel and Iron work........ 7,705.08 
Roofing - work. ja .eeeeer 6 850.00 
Plumbing -workisgGenknae.«- 2,401.25 
Heating and Ventilating work 8,636.00 
Hlectrical’s workvae ak 684.25 
Night firemansc eens. s. om. 10.00 


Balance 


oe ee ere erere eee eee eee eee eer ee ee wrer eee ee eee eee 


$137,085.00 


$ 84,550.37 


$ 52,534.63 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance from Jiie140, 10144) en eee $ 91,930.00 
Appropriation: \IOLq41G15- swan tere eee 21,044.18 
expended for-Permit uae tee eee $ 95.00 
Koundation work. 2% wasvass 290.34 
Mason and Carpenter work.. 67,380.65 
Steel ‘and ‘Iron *work.;..52.; 6,814.00 
Paitititlg saweike tae tins cere ee 3,158.00 
Roohn ge davorkcn meas ita 1,432.00 
Heating and Ventilating work 21,914.00 
Plumbing “work....0.;.. 022.4. ‘5,200.44 
Electricals“work..... 2224. ....0" BUR 
Litglitine Hextines eens: . 1,779.00 
Viecuum * cheater... . sickle sae 1,390.00 
Night firemanés. 6056.08 ue. 368.25 
Pytisvrertisiniy sero oh et eae 35.70 
Repl g gs ea tone te ioe ee 25.00 


$112,974.18 


$112,974.18 
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McKINLEY SCHOOL, (Site and Building). 


Babicemirome Miltie 130, 1014... on. $177,105.87 
MeObOPriation PIGI4-1915.....>............ 15,000.00 
———— $192,105.87 
memended for Property ..:...2....0.......: $ 55,000.00 
SEE Vey 021A eames yn fe? 210.00 
meamiber Vr ewan ope 42.95 
Here pectives: <5. Serr cat yices 70.00 
PROVELLISIN Pa epee ee ee 65.10 
PPOUIVAC I OA A ORCA Pye | - 98.50° 
POU Atos mie ae een heey. 12,322.00 
Mason and Carpenter work.. 30,162.68 
Steel and Iron work........ 10,258.04 
RUE D IP Worley ore oc boe-s ac, 2,082.50 
Heating and Ventilating work 8,688.05 
Micctricalbeworkser ts oss. s: 340.00 
Steel inspection’... 66. 25.55% 131.87 
Filling plate girders......... 58.35 
$119,530.04 
(SERRE APS a te $ 72,575.83 


OLIVER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION 


Bealencettom June 30, 19614..-............ $139,955.00 
MeO fettOt® IOL4-I0IS.... 2... 4,848.78 
$144,803.78 
Deduct amount transferred.............. 15,000.00 
——— $129,803.78 
Expended for Mason work ................ $ 3,136.07 
PMIUOV. Cialis eet ee ee 12.00 
LSS) 1 ae A Reece Wi epee 440.50 
Bee UUVIRSS day. cc ei hee re 102.50 
CRO VOL LISS ok Bee ve 36.54 
PEGI PONCE Soe oe uy aS 13.50 
$ 3,741.11 
RENEE (oie co Gold gee MURAL TE) eer ee $126,062.67 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


Appropriation -TOE4-1OIS 0... oe ee we ew $500,200.00 
Deduct amount transferred............... 500,035.84 
———— $ 164.16 
PERDENMGAHOTSMIWCY oo. ooo he cicicemaceececs $ 100.00 
PT ie het ny 50.00 
DVENIIINE oc ees eee 7.41 
Miictioneer’s. fee.......... “1 6.75 
. ——— $_ 164.16 
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BERGEN: STREET SCHOOL (Additional ground). 


Balance trom.) ute nsO1O lds. etn es eee $ 11,837.50 
Appropriation \IQ%4-1915-.0- 232.33 2358s. Z004.72 a0) 

| : : ray $ 14,742.22 

Bxpendedior Property) so... ieee $ 14,580.00 

UEVEY We ecw sks ne ee 25.00 

Search ie Wee citi. . dee 81.50 

TéStiniOny;) ee ee tne ete 50.00 

Recording 2s ss-tcseledecnce fee: La 
$ 14,742.22 

HLIOT SCHOOL (Additonal ground). 
EXODrOpriation “TOLA4015 <a. ¢ aes eee se eee $ 100.00 


Expended for Epes SAN ied AAA en Aone 100.00 


ALEXANDER STREET SCHOOL (Additional ground). 


Appropriation I9I4-1915.......... 7 Aisa eaauaee .. $ 8,000.00 
Expended for Appraisal .......... ich Paeeeegiten $ 50.00 
Condenination @: yi e cen we: 60,00 
TeStiM ONY peewee ss ieee 25.00 
Copreorders cc. cance 4.16 
SEarch iis Ri eee hes Steers 46.00 

—. $V I85.16 


» Balance ec upc ieee cadet eee ae ena Re .$ 7,814.84 


HAWTHORNE SCHOOL DISTRICT -SITE. . 


Ralancestrom: Jute 30,.1014,... onan ate eee $5 ST 310 
Hxpended ford TOpPertv 6 ie tone ee Vigien a eS OONOR ~ | 
MAR OB is ante tele: cot ie mee ens 10.30 ie. 
DEAT ON urshy ow iaenks Sect Oh Uae Ne 29.70 
PA ertisitt es pias A eels ae mes . FA 
Austioneeris, Tees sraacee eee ia Tie ea £58) 
a be 57aaY 
Balance ok oh ee eee ee ae Ue eet 4,938.69 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL DISTRICT SITE. 


Plaiice steko m | [uMesO,s1O LAs sistas sate pelea niente ens oS 16 3175.00 ~ 


SOUTH MARKET:STREET gear e (Grotiid-and Addition) 


Balance from June 30, 1914. .’ SON a Cana ha b tle WR ot .. $ 81,945.00 
if {NCOLN SCHOOL (Additional ground). tag A 
Appropriation- 1OI4- 1915 PEER: « Sas Meee $ 3,800.00 treks 
Deduct amowtnt: transferred. ............0:. 11598350001 babasqeal 
he iseA— $ 3,485.00 


Expended fotiProperty. ......0.eeeese00 09 st2$!) 3410400 
earch ces ces ee sc Bb o Sen AB OO 
ates k =. § 3,485.00 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING FIELD. 


Balagee Irogi anes, 1014 so). ebook ie dawns le Cues $ 3,552.82 
Hamenacd tor Waborers.>,... 5.6. ec eee ce eens $ 1,673.25 
BapHtin Cetrees. ,. coments os ss 139.50 

———— §$ 1,812.75 

ET Ra eg aa eae aarti in i ea $ 1,740.07 


CENTRAL C. & M. T. HIGH SCHOOL, (4th Floor). 


MNS DTIACLOIN. IQIA-1G9] Seis. de aieaia pias vac we ede La os he $ 23,420.46 

BereeeIeC. TOL AC VELUISI Sys tats, Goes cites foo OMe Gee eases 35.28 

SeeR GIT ete ee ee eee Ste rane mete ee utes Hae wha $ 23,304.18 
UNAPPORTIONED. 

TSE Seg SSS a ae ee Pia erie ane SEERA ERNE OORT OE $521,101.84 


FREDERIC L. JOHNSON, President. 
R. D, ARGUE, Secretary. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 
AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Name of School House 


Normal -Sehool, (ew) i: 2.0c0c022: 
arlinger lignes enews 
Central CO. & M. T. 
East Side C. & M. 
South! Side High sta 
Abington: *Avenen eno 
Alesander:: Streets nnn no coe 


Bergen 
Berkeley 
Brace):Streete nn! oe ee ee 


CRESENI ib aas OL CC bac ie eee ae ae 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Elizabeth Avenue...........c.c.ccceceeee: 
Elizabeth Avenue District..........._ 
Eliot 


Fourteenth 
Franklin 
Garfield 
TT AMPULES OP TCO ce. oe ee ae 
Ha wRkins=S treet s< ccs ee ee 
Hawthorne 
Hawthorne Avenue District.......... 
FAS} ane R ta Of: ith wpa teeta ety Reh aaweinten BEE 
Lafayette 
Lawrence: Str eetaccc ese 
Lincoln 
Madison 


McKinley (Old) 2. ee ea ee 
MGKInIey <= (New) sale as nei 
Milford 


Montgomery 
Mortons Streets cree eee 


Ridge 
Robert 


Sixteenth Ward Site (Av on Ave. ) 
South Street 
South Highth Street. 22% os2e: 
South Market Street... 
South Tenth Streetizsen Ak. 
Stale: Street. oe ee ee 
Summer 
Stummer + Place. ser ok ee te 
SUSSCX! SA Venue. 2 te ee ee 
Walnuts treet robe ta ee 
Warren. Street:ei ee: Boe ees 


Washington . Stréets.2 sce | 


Waverly. AVenue.... ci. oe 
Webster 
West 
Ungraded Sehool No.1 (West)... 
Ungraded School No. 2 (East)... 
OER TANT se Fk eg 
Faweett School of Industr’] Arts 
Boys’ Industrial POPE eet IEE AG Ps 
Girls’ 


Physical Training Field... 
Marshall Street (Shop).......00000.... 


DORAL Soe a ee oes omen 


Sites Buildings 
$ 90,000 $ 268,000 
82,000 285,000. 
66, 600 562 , 000 
43,000 254,000 
52 ,000 365,000 
13,200 160,000 
9,000 62 ,000 
19. SOG: a ees 
20,600 91,000 
48,000 2:50, 000 
35,000: 164,000 
12,800 105,000: 
21,000 50,000 
25 ,000 275, 000 
20,000 59,000: 
12,000 70,000 
31,200 154,600 
20,000 100,000: 
22,000 51,000: 
22,000 255,000. 
3,000 2,500 
23,000 12,800 
285 SOG acon ess 
16, 700 100,000 
14,000 54,000: 
30,000 118,000 
24,500 145,000 
16,500 155,000 
24,000 170,000 
6,000 53, 000 
22, ,000 199 ,000 
105678. eee 
12,000 55,000 
25,000 265,000! 
30,000 45,000 
10, &00: 75,000 
18 ,C00 162 ,000 
£0,000 18,000: 
19,300 105, 500 
30; 000 Sapa Site 
20,000: 60,000: 
27,400 205, 000) 
10.000 60, 000 
27 ,000 145,000 
50,000 300,000 
40,300 295, 000 
Ot OOO Mel eee 
15,000 115,500 
48,500: 163,000: 
13,200 30), 500! 
18. OOO Et Seah e oeae Y 
12,000 51,000 
24,000 144,000 
20,000 58,000 
16,000 45,000) 
15,000 19',000: 
10,000 48 , 000 
7,000 31,500 
24 ,000 53,000: 
7,500 8,500 - 
14,000 137,000 
57,000 76,000 
13 ,500 50, 000 
17,000 148,000 
23,200 195,000 
10, 000 16,300 
4,000 17,100 
1,000 3,300 
36,000 19,000 
2,000 10,000 
40,000 48 ,000 
5, 000 20,000 
55,000 5,000 
9,000 5,000 


$1,829,475 


| $7,995,000 


Furniture 
and Total 
| Equipment 
$ 16,500 $ 374,500 
32 ,000 399', 000 
65,000: 693 , 600 
47,000 344,000 
45 ,000 462,000 
9,500 182,700 
3,300 74,300 
Bie pee ee 19,800 
7,500 218,500 
9,000 307 ,000 
7,500! ~ 206,500 
5,500 123,300, 
3,500: 74,500 
12,000 312,000. 
3,400 82,400 
3,400 85,400 
9,100: 194,300 
5,000. 125,000 
3, 600 76,600 
13,000 290,000 
300 5,800 
1,000: 36,800 
psa eae Rta 28,800 
4,000 120,700 
3,400 * 71,400 
4,000 152,000, 
5, 500! 175,000, 
8,600 180,100 
| 6,500 200, 500 
2,500: 61,500 
9', 500: 230,500 ~ 
Pe ee: aye 10,675 
3,000 70,000 
15, 500 305, 500: 
| 1,800 76,800 
3,000: 88,800 
7,500 187,500 
1,000 99, 000: 
| 5,500 130, 300 
Ui 35,000. 
| 3,000 83 ,000 
10, 000) 242 ,400 
4,000 74,000 
7,000 179', 000 
9,000 359,000 
18,000 353 , 300 
Rita Sipe Oh 24,000 
5,000 135,500 
6,000 217,500 
| 1,600 45,300 
[ana eie 18,000 
3,000 66 ,000 
5,000 173,000 
, 3,000 81,000 
3,600 64 ,600 
1,500 35,500 
2,500: . 60,500 
1,200 39,700 
3,000 80,000 
1,200 15,700 
| 5,500 156, 500 
| - 4,800 137,800 
2,800 66,300 
5,500 | 170,500 
9,500 227,700 - 
1,000 27,300 
1,000 22,100 
600 4,990 
1,000 56,000 
7,000 19,000 
6,000 94,000 
2,000: 27,000 
5,000 65 ,000 
1,500 15,500 
$524 ,200 $10,348,675 


—_—_--—_————————— a eee 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 


1915 AND SHOWING 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


To the Honorable, The Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—Twelve months have passed since the 
organization of this Board. In a general way, we have 
great cause for gratification. The growth of our system 
has been great, and the development has been of a most 
substantial and positive character. It seems fitting at this 
time that we pause for the purpose of inventorying the result 
of our efforts in the many activities during that time. I 
am, therefore, impelled to comment specifically on some of 
the important subjects. 


BUILDINGS During the year we have completed several 
AND additions to school buildings, besides acquiring 
SITES by purchase one building for special classes. 


The buildings completed include the Burnet 
Street auditorium, and the additions to the West Side, 
Hawthorne Avenue, Lafayette and the Garfield schools. 
The buildings now in process of erection include the Robert 
Treat and the McKinley schools. There are plans under 
way for several other buildings. New sites have been se- 
cured and additional land near some of the buildings. There 
should be a number of sites purchased during the coming 
year in order that suitable places may be provided at a 
reasonable cost in rapidly developing districts. 


Notwithstanding the great amount of work done in recent 
years, we are scarcely keeping pace with the growth of the 
city’s school population. The rapid growth has rendered it 
exceedingly difficult to provide sufficient class rooms to 
supply the need. In fact, we now have a large number 
of pupils who are required to attend half-day classes. It 
is likely that this condition will continue, unless we are able 
to find some effective remedy other than the erection of new 
buildings. This problem has received considerable attention, 
and I think a feasible solution is to use the buildings for two 
sets of children by beginning somewhat earlier in the morn- 
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ing and continuing a little later in the afternoon. Why 
should our buildings be used only five hours of a twenty- 
four hour day, or about nine hundred and sixty hours of an 
eight thousand seven hundred and sixty hour year? The 
large sums of money invested in school buildings and 
grounds make it advisable to put them to greater use. I 
suggest that some definite steps be taken to make possible 
a greater use of our buildings. 


CONSTRUCTION Since the establishment of our construc- 
DEPARTMENT tion department, there has been some 

7 _ uncertainty on the part of a few citizens 
as to the wisdom of the Board in taking this important 
step. I feel more strongly now than at any other time that 


the Board was right in organizing its own architectural and 
engineering departments. It was not a mistake, for large 


sums of money have been saved to the city by this action. 
If there is still doubt in the mind of any one, an inspection 
of the new buildings will remove it. In construction, ap- 
pearance and convenience, they are excellent. It will be 
found, also, by comparison with buildings erected in other 
parts of the country that the value of Newark’s buildings, 
class room for class room, is greater. It is a pleasure to call 
the attention of citizens to this most stccessful venture. 


The repair department, also, is an essential part of our 
organization. Our schools to-day present a most favorable 
condition with respect to their up-keep. The sanitary, con- 
ditions are better than they have ever been. The lighting is 
better. The dirty courts, corridors, cellars, closets, etc., 
have all been eliminated. The schools are pleasant places 
for the pupils and teachers to occupy. 


SPECIAL It is gratifying to comment on the progress 
CLASSES made in the care and education of unfortunate 

children. Great good has been accomplished, and, 
though the expense is heavy, the wisdom of this effort can- 
not well be questioned. Our plan for the incorrigibles and 
for the blind, the deaf, and for other physical and mental 
defectives has met with general approval. We have re- 
cently transferred some scattered classes to a central build- 
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ing rented for the purpose, thus making the third school in 
the system for mental defectives. This was a wise move, 
since it made better teaching possible. In these central 
schools we may be able to develop a scheme of vocational 
training for these children that will eventually make them, 
or some of them, self-supporting. 


It is, however, my belief that stronger lines of demarca- 
tion should be drawn in order that there may be a beginning 
and an ending to this work of providing for the unfortunate. 
Care must be taken that the public be not required to assume 
too much of the parental duty. In my judgment, there is 
such a danger in this clamoring and progressive age. The 
cost of these special schools is so much greater than that of 
our regular schools that it is desirable to call the special 
attention of the Board to the fact. ‘The per capita cost for 
the ordinary operation of the Coe’s Place School is $138.18, 
exceeding that of our high schools by more than $28 per 
pupil. The members of the Board will find it interesting 
to analyze the various tables showing the per capita cost of 
all of our school activities, and especially that of our special 
classes. 


ALL-YEAR The Board has tried the experiment of con- 
scHooLis tinuing our school work through the summer 
OR months, following the regular course of study 


SUMMER in some schools, and using a different plan of 
sciooLs work in others. The schools that have been 

operated as the regular schools are operated 
have been very successful. I am convinced that there iS 
great value in the saving of time to the pupil as well as 
money to the taxpayer, by running the summer schools in 
this way. It would be well if this plan could be extended 
by putting a Jarge number of our schools, particularly those 
in congested districts, on what we are now terming the 
“all-year plan”. 


As for the other class of summer schools, their value is 
somewhat in doubt. By a stretch of the imagination, it 
may be possible to detect sufficient worth in their activities 
to justify their cost. ‘The work is chiefly recreational, but 
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it can be made serious without being burdensome. The 
all-year plan demonstrates that fact. I, therefore, suggest 
that more- careful study be made of this expensive feature 
of the school system, with a view to restrict it, or, possibly, 
eliminate it, or else to strengthen it sufficiently to make it 
more satisfactory in character. 


EVENING Our evening schools are of great service to a 
SCHOOLS large number of people, and their usefulness is 
appreciated. The many kinds of work offered 
cause the schools to reach a greater variety of Newark’s 
population than any other department of the school system. 
These schools appeal to all ages from fourteen years up- 
ward; they offer instruction and training to the wage- 
earner, the student, the housewife, the foreigner, to those 
wishing physical recreation or training, and to those in 
preparation for higher schools. ‘The various courses afford 
training, through the Regent’s classes, for occupations in 
preparation for Civil Service situations and for the pro- 
fessional schools. Useful instruction is given to women 
for greater efficiency and economy in the management of 
their homes, and the study classes help day school pupils in 
their work. Thousands of foreigners every year gai a 
knowledge of the language of their adopted country, and 
are pointed toward useful citizenship. ‘The increased en- 
rollment shows the value that is attached to the work, | 


To praise the schools does not mean that there is no room 
for improvement. In -fact, there is need of constructive 
work that shall make for economy of administration and 
for greater efficiency. Some means should be found 
whereby the evils of small classes may be remedied, that is, 
consolidation should not be too long delayed. Great care 
is taken in the selection of teachers, and with such a body. 
of instructors it would seem, too, that more pupils should 
be held in the school to complete the work they have under- 
taken, and thus remove the necessity for consolidation. ° 
The schools are relatively inefficient in holding pupils. 
This is true, because, doubtless, to some extent, the work 
lacks a definite purpose. Pupils begin their work with 
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resolution, but because there is no credit, no definite and 
specific result to be gained, they lose interest and drop out. 
The general motive for work is not sufficiently strong now 
to impress pupils who go to evening schools. Even a 
casual study of evening school conditions brings out one 
unassailable fact, namely, that the subjects which are 
definite and practical in their appeal to the needs of the 
pupils, hold them. Our course of study, especially for the 

evening high schools, should be so organized and equated 
that it is possible for students to secure a high school 
education therein. "The schools can be organized and 
managed so that this can be done. It will pay to do it. 
Pupils who do work in these schools should be able to secure 
credit that will count for admission to higher institutions of 
learning. Incidentally, the work of the elementary evening 
schools would be greatly strengthened. The manual work, 
the courses in household arts, the gymnasium work, and, 
in fact, all the activities which now cover such a wide scope, 
would, in my opinion, feel the energizing effect of the 
reform here suggested. 


PHYSICAL The physical training department of our 
TRAINING school system has become very expensive. It 

| seems to me out of proportion to its value. I 
do not mean that physical training is not necessary and 
desirable for a large number of our pupils; on the contrary, 
I think it is essential that a reasonable amount of physical 
exercise be provided. The danger lies very largely in the 
fact that there is great effort made to advance the work to 
a semi-professional standard. Physical directors are in 
great competition, and the effort to excel each other rather 
than to benefit the pupils seems uppermost. I do not believe 
the public school system is at any time justified in placing a 
higher value on an activity than is placed on the pupils 
themselves. 


The gymnasiums of our schools are equipped for very 
extensive activities. ‘his equipment is used but a small 
fraction of the time, and I believe money is wasted unneces- 
sarily. Quite as much physical benefit could be obtained 
by the pupil without stich an expensive equipment. 
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We have established an athletic field at a very large 
expense to the taxpayers. The first cost was not so serious 
as the cost of operation, which is growing very rapidly, and 
is becoming of serious magnitude. I do not hesitate to say 
that the beneficial results obtained from this field since its 
establishment have not been in keeping with its cost. Unless 
there can be more positive means of obtaining benefits from 
the athletic activities carried on there, I am not sure but 
what the Board would do better to dispose of a part of that 
land and establish two or three smaller fields in different | 
sections of the city. The inaccessibility of the field to a 
large number of the schools makes its use almost out of the 
question. Some special consideration should be given to 
this entire subject by the Board in the near future with the 
purpose of deriving greater benefit from the money spent 
for this work. ) 


INDUSTRIAL Probably one of the most important features 
EDUCATION demanding our attention is that of vocational 

and industrial education. The subject has 
consumed a large amount of the Board’s time, as well as 
that of its committees and its individual members. Every 
one is anxious to reach the proper solution of the problems. 
It is the desire of all to provide that education which is most 
needed to fit a pupil for his or her life’s work. It is well, 
however, that we be cautious in this as well as in other 
matters. We may be justified in carrying out what seems 
to be a popular idea. Public clamor and the zeal of idealists 
give rise to a great danger which confronts all public 
servants or legislative bodies. It is always easier to drift 
with the tide than to battle against it. 


This Board has noted the public discussion and has 
realized the importance of the question. Some public money 
has been spent in an effort to discover just what to do and 
the proper procedure in doing it. Our first action was the 
appointment of an Assistant Superintendent to take charge 
of vocational and industrial education. We believe he is 
qualified not only to teach, but to suggest to our boys and 
girls the industrial training best suited for them, and also 
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to render such vocational guidance as seems most beneficial 
and most likely to meet the approval of the public in general. 


I think it would be well for the taxpayers, as well as the 
pupils, that the Board should determine, first of all, the 
needs of the community. When these are definitely known, 
it will not be difficult to meet them. It is hoped, therefore, 
that with suitable supervision and reasonable equipment, 
Newark will receive the benefits of a strong, effective and 
progressive form of industrial and vocational training at 
the smallest possible cost. I desire at this time to recom- 
mend for the consideration of this Board the advisability 
of a complete investigation: First, as to the needs of our 
city with respect to public school training of pupils for 
various trades and industries. Second, as to the most prac- 
tical means of providing the training most desired. This 
may involve the possibility of using, under certain condi- 
tions, machine shops and factories owned by private 
concerns. Third, as to the extent and desirability of 
attempting to guide pupils vocationally into the various 
activities of life. This, I think, is a subject upon which 
there may be a wide difference of opinion, for I doubt the 
ability of most parents, even, to guide properly their own 
children into a vocation. As a matter of fact, the child 
frequently refuses to be guided by his own father and 
mother. If, therefore, it is thought impracticable, after 
full discussion, to undertake Vocational Guidance, I doubt 
the wisdom of spending any money in that direction. It 
may seem better to establish a carefully prepared course of 
study, embodying all of the important subjects, and require 
all. pupils entering the industrial course to devote a certain 
amount of time to each. The pupil would then acquire a 
certain amount of mechanical training which would enable 
him, after leaving school, to enter with a reasonable degree 
of fitness any of the trades with confidence and some 
assurance of success. I think the city of Newark is to be 
congratulated on the fact that her school officials have not 
permitted themselves to be swept by any other consideration 
than a desire to do what is wise and reasonable in this 
matter. 


~ 
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It seems to me that in connection with the development 
of our industrial educational activities, it will be necessary 
for us to differentiate more definitely between the terms 
“manual training’ and “vocational education”, to the end 
that there may be no confusion or overlapping or duplication 
of work. It may be found desirable to discontinue the 
separation even of these activities, and consider the manual 
training work as running through the entire course of study, 
or, since manual training is for all and vocational education 
for the few, to have the whole industrial course so arranged 
as to form a continuity of effort for some of the children 
from the time they enter to the time they leave school. 
Every employer is looking for more efficient help, and 
‘hundreds of boys, as well as girls, are anxious to fit them- 
selves for their work as soon as possible. Every opportunity 
should, therefore, be given to the end that the happiness of 
all may be greater. | : 


The opening of the Girls’ Industrial School last September 
was an important step in the development of vocational 
education. ‘The general plan is to have this school do for 
girls what the Boys’ Industrial School does for boys; namely, 
to provide a training that shall prepare for admission to the 
trades. These institutions are not shops or factories, but 
schools, and their purpose is educational. They must never 


forget that those enrolled are more important than the 


product of handicraft or machine. These boys and girls 
are to be wage-earners, and they enter these schools to train 
their natural aptitude for work with the hands. The most 
important trades and occupations for women are to be 
taught in the girls’ school, and the purpose is to give a 
two-year course that shall be as practical as it is possible 
to make it. About ninety pupils have been enrolled, and 
perhaps thirty or forty more will enter the school the second 
term. ‘This enrollment shows the need, and the interest 
and enthusiasm of teachers and pupils indicate clearly that 
the school will be a great success. 


It is hoped that the time may come, and come soon, when 
more facilities may be had, in order that vocational educa- 
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tion may be made very effective. Would it not be possible 
to make some satisfactory arrangements, whereby the 
Newark Technical School may be taken over by this Board 
and made a part of the city school system? ‘The building 
has a large number of class rooms splendidly equipped for 
industrial training of all kinds, for the operation of which 
the city and State are contributing very liberally. The 
pupils are, also, required to pay tuition. If I am correctly 
informed, there are but very few students, which fact 
renders the institution appalling expensive. I would, there- | 
fore, recommend that we take steps as soon as practicable 
to secure the transfer of this see! to the public school 
system. 


HIGH A very important department of the school 

SCHOOLS system, both in respect to usefulness and expense, 

is that of the high schools. The average high 

school enrollment, for the year ending June 30, 1914, was 
3,545, divided among the four high schools as follows: 


MAGN ore sion tee ete re eae, 2d 1,079 
Ben wr ce ere be eee ec ue Ee 1,250 
AS RST LAS SS a A454 
ASE RS 4 Case a 762 
The average enrollment for December I, IQI4, was: 

WF fe NR I,I1IO 
NE Se ee an Oe ae RS 1,298 
[Oa Ne YS ea a ae a 552 
SUS TRAY J 21/00 ls oes a 987 

31947 


There has been a remarkable increase in the high school 
enrollment since the new schools have been in operation. 
The increase has been: 


URES oy acy ie AE Ia A aE 647 
TESS ag Tce A Yi em een 641 
CT VIE gt its, SCORN EIR ARE Se 669 


The estimate for the entrance class for F ebruary, I9I5, is 
1,030. Three of the schools will be nearly full with the 
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incoming pupils this term, and one will be overcrowded. 
It will be necessary to finish at once the fourth floor of the 
Central High School. The matter has been too long delayed, 
and serious inconvenience will be felt throughout the coming 
term. 


The operating cost of our high schools is growing rapidly. 
Your attention is called to the fact that this cost amounts 
to $400,000 per annum, a per capita outlay of about $114.70 
as against $31.38 in the elementary schools. It may be found 
impossible to reduce the cost of high school education, but 
the matter is of sufficient importance to receive your special 
attention. 


GENERAL I desire to call again the attention of the 
conpIt1IonNs Board to the numerous and ever increasing 
number of new and, to some extent, unim- 
portant subjects and activities which are being added to our 
public school work. ‘There is grave doubt in the minds of 
a large number of our citizens as to the wisdom of some of 
the things to which is devoted a great amount of time and 
money. I am personally convinced that there is more time 
spent in connection with some unimportant activities than 
is justified. I believe it can be shoyn that we are loading 
our schools with unnecessary work, or with things that do 
not make for real value. The time and money spent for 
the doubtful things should be reduced to a minimum. One 
of the more recent experiments inaugurated in our system 
is that of feeding poor children. Very convincing argu- 
ments, seemingly, may be made to justify this form of 
charity. The fact remains, however, that the public schools 
are greatly burdened without this additional care. I think 
the various charitable organizations are well able to do this 
work, ‘They should receive the support of generous people, 
as well as the co-operation of all public bodies. It is their 
purpose to dispense charity. The public schools should 
work for more efficiency in their own field, which they will 
find quite difficult under the best circumstances. It seems 
to me to provide equipment and opportunity for children 
to purchase luncheons at reasonable prices in the schools is 
a different proposition. That may be endorsed for ele- 
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mentary as well as for high schools, but to pauperize children 
by feeding. them at public or private expense would lower 
the standing of the schools and relieve shiftless parents of 
their plain duty. 

There has been some criticism as to the product of our 
public schools with respect to the educational results in the 
various subjects; the charges made are that pupils are not 
proficient in mathematics, in spelling, in writing, in English 
composition and grammar. If this be true, effort should be 
made that will more effectively equip the boy and girl in 
these basic elements of an education. ‘The criticism seems 
to me justified to a degree. The weakness is not confined to 
our own system. It is due to too much zeal and to a 
false conception held by educators throughout the country. 


There is one subject, however, that seems worthy of 
adding to our curriculum. I refer to a higher ethical code 
among the pupils, which carries with it the elimination, if 
possible, of the unfortunate and almost unbearable degree 
of selfishness that now seems to exist. Present conditions 
tend to lower the general social standing of the future 
citizenship. It is, therefore, a subject that should receive 
the careful attention of everyone, especially the instructors 
in all educational institutions. 


ADMINISTRA- It is gratifying to note that the administra- 
TION tion of the school system is becoming more 
and more efficient, owing to the many im- 
provements that have been inaugurated in all of the several 
departments. The raising of standards has been felt all along 
the line. The schools are nov able, due to increased 
efficiency in the Department of Supplies, to obtain the 
necessary materials more rapidly, thereby reducing to a 
minimum the loss of time on the part of our teachers. I 
think, too, the enthusiasm, zeal and co-operation of our 
officials have tended to make the work of the Board ex- 
ceedingly effective. 


We have accomplished many important things, all of 
which have been made possible by this hearty co-operation 
of all departments, one with the other and with the Board. 
It is with great satisfaction that I congratulate all of the 
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Board’s employees on their loyalty and their willingness to 
do their part in their several important activities. I antici- 
pate even greater accomplishments during the coming year. 

Permit me to take advantage of this opportunity to thank 
the members of the Board for the hearty co-operation they 
have given me as President. Whatever success I may have 
had in that high position has been due, I am sure, to the 
help afforded me in this respect. 


Yours very truly, 


‘CHARLES P. TAYLOR, 


President. 


Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the 
City Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit herewith the 
fifty-ninth annual report of the public schools of the city of 
Newark, the same being for the school year ending July 2, 
IQI5. | 

BEGINNINGS 

Newark is about to celebrate its two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday. At such a time it is profitable to examine the 
foundations and inquire as to the beginnings of public edu- 
cation in America. Historical perspective clarifies the vision 
and rectifies the judgment. Few men are gifted with insight 
sufficient to know in what direction we are moving at the 
present time, what forces are permanent and what transi- 
tory, while as to the future, prophecy is usually vain. By an 
examination of the past, the truth is more clearly seen, false 
movements athwart the line of progress are understood, and 
many a light that was thought at the time to be a fixed star, 
the perspective of years has shown to be a mere tail to a kite, 
while ideas that, at the time of their first expression, received 
little credence or attention, are shown by the lapse of time 
to have been most fruitful, the prophetic glimmer of 
truth, the first vision of a guiding principle. 


THE GREAT MASSACHUSETTS ACT OF 1647. 


An examination of the foundations of education in the 
Puritan colonies of New England is very inspiring and 
illuminating as revealing the educational purposes of the 
founders—purposes that the centuries of national growth 
have fixed as a cardinal article of faith in the political and 
social creed of the American Republic; purposes to which 
all our people cling to-day with more passionate devotion 
than ever. 
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The Puritan pioneers in the Massachusetts commonwealth 
decreed, among the first public acts, that schools should be 
established for the promotion of intelligence. ‘These hardy 
men, while struggling for existence on a “stern and rock- 
bound coast” of a savage continent, enacted a compulsory 
education act of the most stringent character, authorizing 
the town authorities to take children from their parents if 
needful to secure their schooling. This act required every 
town to maintain a primary or grammar school. This great 
law of 1647, “written with solemn eloquence, as if in some 
dim way the pioneers felt the grandeur of their deed,’ was 
the beginning of a state system and it remains one of the 
mighty factors that have influenced the destiny of all Amer- 
ican commonwealths. 

James Russell Lowell, after a delightful reminiscence of 
the New England cross-roads schoolhouse, says: “The 
Puritan forefathers, the first law-givers, saw clearly and 
enforced practically the simple moral and political truth that 
knowledge was not an alms to be dependent on the chance 
charity of private men or the precarious pittance of a trust 
fund, but a sacred debt which the commonwealth owed to 
every one of its children. 

“The opening of the first grammar school was the opening 
of the first trench against monopoly in state and church. 
The first row of pot-hooks and trammels which the little 
Shearjashubs and Elkanahs blotted and blubbered across 
their copybooks was the preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

One scans this great law of 1647 in vain for any mention 
of charity as a guiding motive for its enactment. The broad © 
ground is taken that American democracy must be built on 
universal education as its main corner-stone. 

The Puritan plan embraced a complete system from pri- 
mary school to university. A year after Boston established 
the first town school, Massachusetts had established her 
state university, as Harvard truly was in the seventeenth 
century. The law of 1647 joined primary school and univer- 
sity in one organic whole, providing that every village of a 
hundred householders “must maintain a grammar school 
with a teacher able to instruct youth so as they may be fitted 
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for the university.” ‘The public school system of America 
to-day, in its essential features, is the gift of the Puritans, 
and the Puritans founded Newark. 

The action of the New England colonies was the more 
remarkable because it was a period of the most deplorable 
ignorance everywhere. It was about the time of the settle- 
ment of Newark that Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, 
boasted, “I thank God there are no free schools here.” 
South of Virginia there was no system of schools whatever. 

This act of the New England colonies must be taken as the 
great charter of public education in America. It is not too 
much to say that educational systems of the present day are 
developing along lines laid down in the great act of 1647. 

Much has been made of the charity schools as the begin- 
ning of public education in Newark and the frequent repeti- 
tion of this statement in local histories and public utterances 
has made a widespread impression that our American public 
school system was conceived in charity and begotten in pity 
for the “submerged tenth.” Such a statement is misleading 
and lacking in historical perspective and truth. 


COMENIUS 


Added force is given to the above views by consideration 
of the life of the great educational leader in the seventeenth 
century in Europe. Comenius was a Bohemian, born in 
Moravia. He was called to England, Sweden, Hungary and 
Holland to reform school systems. His great book was the 
“Orbis Pictus” (The Visible World), a book announcing 
principles that are still regarded as fundamental and vital 
in education. He was the pioneer of vernacular schools. 
He was, in the very best sense of the word, universal. He 
contended that all men needed instruction, that all children— 
rich and poor, high and low, boys and girls—should be taught 
in school. He urged that the child should learn only the 
vernacular language in the years from the sixth to the 
twelfth. He laid great stress on practical education. Some 
of his principles were: “Avoid words without ideas,” “Let 
the concrete precede the abstract.”’ “The thing must precede 
the word,” “The example must come before the rule,” “The 
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simple must come before the complex,” ‘Instruction must 
arouse and enhance the self-activity of the learner.” 

He asked for airy and light schoolrooms, considered play- 
grounds essential, advocated frequent walks with the classes. 
His book exerted a powerful influence on schools everywhere 
and did much to diffuse rational views of education. These 
principles enunciated by Comenius have a remarkably mod- 
ern sound; in fact, much thought and effort have been 


expended in incorporating these principles in modern educa-. 


tion here in the United States. His educational ideas and 
ideals were in force at the time of the Puritan settlements 
and contemporary with the founding of Newark. 


NEWARK’S FIRST SCHOOLS 


In 1676, the first school was established in Newark. (See 
the Catlin Tablet, corner of Broad and Commerce Stréets.) 
About this time, in Boston, after'a protracted and acrimoni- 
ous discussion, it was voted to set up two schools for teach- 
ing children to write and cipher. They did not teach reading 
for that was iearned at home. While John Catlin was 
employed to teach English and arithmetic in the Newark 
school, it is not certain what the English connoted, probably 
nothing more than writing. It is, therefore, pretty certain 
that grammar, history and geography were not taught. in 
these early schools, and that they were merely writing and 
ciphering schools. | 

The tuition of the little Puritan of Newark included more 
than the school arts. Neither weather, nor caprice, nor 
slight illness was allowed to detain him from church. . He 
was debarred from all sport on Sunday. The Bible, the New 
England Primer and Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest” were com- 
mended to him as profitable reading. He was taught that 
industry was a cardinal virtue and laziness the worst form of 
sin. He was expected to know the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Shorter Catechism, whether he knew 
the multiplication table or not. He must bow as he entered 
and left school, bow to every man and woman, young or old, 
rich or poor, black or white, especially to the infirm, whom 
he met on the road. It is recorded that he knew every trout 


¢ 
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hole in the streams, was great at building dams, snaring rab- 
bits, trapping squirrels, gathering chestnuts and walnuts for 
winter store, and that he got much enjoyment from Election 
Day, Training Day, Thanksgiving, school intermission, and 
other holidays, while coasting and skating afforded him great. 
sport. JI cannot think that his life was a solemn or joyless 
one. His teaching bred a race of stern, sturdy men, but it 
is also pretty certain that the Puritan boy of the seventeenth 
century found much in life that was pleasant. 

The first school building was erected in Newark about the 
year 1700, on the south side of Market Street, a little east of 
Halsey, on the northern edge of the old burying ground. 


Newark’s First High School. The Rev. Dr. Aaron Burr 
came to Newark as pastor of the First Church in 1736. He 
was a man of commanding intellect, profound piety, wide 
sympathies and indefatigable energy. He was the son-in- 
law of Jonathan Edwards, the master mind of America in 
those days, and became the father of Aaron Burr, Vice- 
President of the United States. Shortly after assuming 
the duties of pastor, he opened a Latin School, modeled prob- 
ably after the Boston Latin School established about the 
time Dr. Burr came to Newark, for the preparation of boys 
for the university. The Newark Latin School was also a 
college preparatory school, and was the first Newark high 
school. 


Newark’s First College. Among the most notable events 
of the early educational history of Newark was the establish- 
ment of the College of New Jersey here in Newark—the col- 
lege now known as Princeton University. It is true that it 
began its career in Elizabeth, but remained there for only a 
few months and was then brought to Newark. It was here 
that the first class was graduated with much ceremony, 
including the academic procession usual on such: occasions, 
the presence of the governor of the province, and other dig- 
nitaries. Rev. Dr. Burr was its first president. He had 
already, as stated above, established a Latin School. While 
the college was here, the classes were held in the old Court 
House, or Meeting House, the site of which is marked by a 


tree Public Library, Newark, N, J, 
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tablet erected by the Schoolmen’s Club in what is now Bran- 
ford Place. 

While here, the College of New Jersey graduated ninety 
men. An inspection of this roll of graduates and their sub- 
sequent careers shows them to have been a very remarkable 
set of men. Of course, these were the years immediately 
preceding the Revolutionary War, when leaders were needed 
in the great crisis of the Revolution then approaching, and 
rare opportunities were open to men of force and leadership. 
It is probable that no institution of learning can point to as 
large a percentage of distinguished graduates as the College 
of New Jersey, located here in Newark, gave to the service 
of their country from 1748 to 1756. It will always be a 
matter of profoundest regret that this college was ever per- 
mitted to leave the town of Newark. 

Elizabeth, in celebrating its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary last year, made the foundation of the college a lead- 
ing feature of the pageantry of the celebration. Newark has 
a much stronger reason for making the beginnings of the 
college prominent in its celebration next year because the 
college graduated its first classes in Newark, and the begin- 
nings of its magnificent career were here rather than in 
Elizabeth. : th 


Newark’s First Text Book. In Stearns’ “First Church 
in Newark,” a Latin grammar printed in New York in 1752, 
under the title, “A Complete Introduction to the Latin 
Tongue—Published for the Use of the Grammar School at 
Newark” is credited to Aaron Burr. A later edition of the 
same book, printed at Providence in 1780, is entitled, “The 
~American Latin Grammar—Originally Compiled by the Rev. 
Mr. Ross; Revised and Corrected in Former Editions by the 
Late Presidents Burr, Finley and Others.” A copy of a 
revised edition now in the New Jersey Historical Society’s 
Library bears out the statement that President Burr was one 
of the revisers and not the original author of the book, but 
the statement on the title page of the various editions—‘‘Pub- 
lished for the Use of the Grammar School in Newark’’— 
would seem to indicate that President Burr procured and 
directed the preparation of the book. ' We are, therefore, not 
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far astray in calling Newark’s first text book “Dr. Burr’s 
Latin Grammar.” 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


It has been customary for the City Superintendent in his 
annual report to make some comparison between the school 
enrollment and the population of the City of Newark. For 
the past four years the population of the city has been esti- 
mated by using the percentage of public school enrollment 
for the last census year—16.6 per cent. of population in 
1910—as a basis. It is likely that the figures were not over- 
estimated, as the State census taken in 1915, now available, 
reveals the interesting fact that 19.0 per cent. or practically 
one-fifth of the present population of Newark is enrolled in 
the public schools. 

The rapid growth of the city which began several years 
ago has been retarded considerably by reason of the great 
falling off in immigration since the beginning of hostilities 
in Europe. This makes the increase of 2.4 per cent. of the 
population enrolled in the public schools all the more excep- 
tional. It would appear from these last census figures that 
Newark is, perhaps, the leading city of the largest twenty in 
this country in the proportion of school enrollment to 
population. 


Tables giving data concerning enrollment and attendance 
follow : 
COMPARISON OF POPULATION WITH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


School Per 
Year Census Population enrollment cent. 
1880 Lies! 136,400 18,548 ¥3.5 
1885 State 152,998 22,259 14.5 
1890 eS, 181,130 25.137 13.8 
1895 State 215,807 29,767 13.8 
1900 Eis: 246,070 34,761 14.1 
1905 State 283,289 46,960 16.5 
IQIO iB Sy 347,469 57,742 16.6 


IQTS State 366,721 69,0904 19.0 
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TOTAL ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, AND AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS 


Total Average Average 
Year ; enrollment _ enrollment attendance 
LOTT Ste en eek en 59,936 52,080 46,563 
O12 ee dagen een ha N22 63,024 54,049 49,219 
1013 eleeraens wore erat SpAOORLT 57,094 52,167 
LOT Qe ee a ae 67,508 59,322 53,717 
TOI Si. sere eee hates ae 69,9004 61,083 56,334 


ANNUAL INCREASE IN ENROLI,MENT AND IN ATTENDANCE FOR 
THE PAST FIVE YEARS . 


Total Average Average 
Yiear enrollment enrollment attendance 
IOL Lee Wer ray Oy Ca oF 2,194 2,022 2,384 
IQ1Semar ee see, ee 3,088 Broo _ 2,656 
IOI QA sean aL fee a 3,193 3,045 2,948 
IQIf Wa eRe ees 1,351 1,628 1,550 
TOL Saas ameter ey tah 2,426 1,761 1 ap2iOle 


SCHOOLS AND GRADES SHOWING INCREASED ENROLLMENT DUR- 
ING THE YEAR IQI4-IQI5 


*High Grammar Primary Kinder- 

Year schools grades grades garten 
IQIH eee ee eee. 5,441 21,216 34,400 10,031 
LOTAR ean ter a Act), 4,579 19,465 34,720 9,798 
Tnereases s seo. 862 shy cy Sane A anak ais ates 233 
Decreree crew, it ss ses 9 Mae RRM Arteta es 320. Algo iy eae 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year. 
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STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PUPILS 
FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS 


Grammar Enrollment Enrollment Increase Increase 
Year school seventh eighth seventh eighth 

enrollment grade grade grade grade 
ROO Ea 6! Seah 's 10,319 1,856 1,314 65 9 
Oe poe aelng eh aaa 11,550 1,904 1,322 108 8 
FOG WA Sse. 12,270 2,195 1,454 231 132 
BOI V wx od bass 13,408 2,360 1,707 165 313 
BARR eres wie gcse 14,535 2,631 1,981 27t 214 
POL 2 se ks 15,408 2,985 2,191 354 210 
POE Pst, Fos 16,948 3,216 2,519 231 328 
494 Oe 18,261 3,517 2,649 301 130 
MOE ot oe Or cece oe 19,282 B23 2,861 206 212 


LAN AS aie ee ea *20,869 3,904 3,349 271 488 


*In addition to this number, 181 pupils of grammar school grade were 
enrolled in the Boys’ Industrial School, 91 in the Girls’ Industrial School, 41 
in ungraded schools, and 34 in open air schools. 


As predicted by me in my report for last year, the rela- 
tively small annual increase in enrollment for that year, 
1,351, caused largely, no doubt, by the change in the compul- 
sory attendance law, has been nearly doubled for the year 
IQI4-1915, as the increase of 2,426 indicates. 

It is interesting to note the continued increase in enroll- 
ment in the high schools and in the grammar grades. The 
decrease of 320 in the primary grades indicates that the 
efforts which have been made for accelerating the progress 
of pupils in the lower grades are meeting with success. 

The following table, showing the increase or decrease in 
enrollment in the several schools of the city on the last day 
of the school year, July 2, 1915, together with the number 
of and the enrollment in half-day classes, is submitted for 
the purpose of showing where the school population is 
increasing most rapidly and where additional accommoda- 
tions will likely be needed in the near future: 
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ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAI, SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF 
2, ALES: 
SIMILAR ENROLLMENT FOR THE PRECEDING 

YEAR, AND INCLUDING HALF-DAY CLASSES 


THE YEAR JULY 


COMPARED WITH 


Half-Day 
Classes 
SCHOOL 1914 1915 | Increase|Decrease|——— ——- 
Num-} Enroll- 
ber | ment 
Barningerre Totes. tee ese ees 1,071 1,264 LOS SBR Ghee ee ere al eee 
Central GarGeM l Hionh eae 1,134 BEY LOB? SS eek eee | re 
Hast- Side. Gee My wy Hichies 481. 601 AZO Rte SNS Ae ae ee 
South Side vihigi sas Shea 792 1,144 B52 a NIN) Secsctcal.« ed oe wt eee 
‘A Ding ton sAWen Ue. eo eee 1,070 1,159 GO Jette ce iz 73 - 
Alexsndenm Stree tars. clots eee 848 &87 Bytes hare 4 184 
ATID S ULC C Geena et oe ss. Comoe 1,073 Lo. LES Sel ines 12 481 
AV OIPA VCD G2. frei 0 2 cee 1,445 1,453 Si seek ie aa ae 
Belmont Avenue....... BOOS SES Beas 1,866 1,756 ae LO sl hate eer 
BergensisStrectinr sei. 1s8 ee 1,484 1,505 tie | arent ea 
Befkeleypaiee epee eis * ae 778 CE AR ee Seal eae 2 eae 
BIURUES GCC ieee ce AR et Ae ee &8 rte cece eee 137i. i i eee 
Bruces Sbleetst tec ee ee 654 698 ro Se a Meera ete Oe Dn Ba 
‘Burnet eS LLEO bare Ate ee 1,388 § hap) wena | oo SOc SSE eee eee 
CamdeneStreeie.. ee eee 1,200 1 UGS lea ee Bis Rol TR ee te ain 
Carteretye eee cs ore a Tene 1,001 Os Cale pre eee 268 4 153 
CentralgA venient: 5 5 2 eee 1,163 1,166 Binge See See Ge ee 
Charlton (Strect! 2.2 424.2 ae 1,567 1,615 AS A ig ak eet 2 78 
Chestnuts treaties... eos oer 722 744 D2 Ae ae ok OS Pee ee 
Oleveland grads at eae eee 1,756 DP DGS 6 lot ace 2 Mad Ie erly Ns Come se 
Dayton cess er ech Sek as 56 62 Cac Prue ees Me anaes 
Eighteenth) sA-venues2 sees 1,227 1,260: SBM iS sree b pee 
SM bteyng peewee -) r\yal ak eee eee hac wece 830 863) Sor lh ee ae Ae A ee 
ElizabethwAventie-..) 1.) ee 211 218 (apes 2k, on aes ST 
Fifteenth, ‘Avenue. i) yc.. ct. 1,285 5200. Oe pea 83 6 219 
Fourteenth Avenue.........02...2.0s.0... 1,093 1,114 BZA ap {ane 
Pr ari Ties te eee Oe oe 1,484 1,615 TST Ghee oie 4 | ‘Hl 
Gariiel ieee cetee patners tak a) lee ee 985 O40 Fees rs Bal ee Poe es ks. 
Hamburve® Place 2270 ea sree 1,416 1,507 OU ee AS ae ee 
Ebawikin sstr ects se ee ee ere 597 650: 5S ol ke Se ae ee eee 
Hawthorne ae: we ee Coe ere 1,061 LU ote) C1 aml eee ee | EA nN 
Lata yettousee set ess eee 1,301 1,846 AOG eh fe NOME wea 
LAWwrenees ova eared. the 240 361 A ERLE Ty peaiaed 
Lingo ln we eee ee en Poe a 512, 565 Fee ces 6 es 2 Tk 
Madison petsees: 320 we). Sse 1,410 1,433 23 eee el 6 238 
Market, (Street gee 21 oe eee 3 116 190 Tk ee 
MillereStreetea ere oN Vike Pee P2407 1,219 Otago 
Monmouth: Street. 22) 2 By 1,140 Fo Ye | fae Sere RS Mya cc” Mle te) 
Montgonierye 827) 1h. ie 1,021 O/ Zest eee 49" Ree | See 
Morton ®Streetss .0. shh. 3 1,596 1,611 Lou eR aheee de ae eee 
NeWEOM Afi poo a eA SY ee ae 1,764 1 083 aL eee 164 a ae = See 
Rid Gey 4s Stale ee ee 482 499 17.0 de ee Pe eo ee 
Roberth Brea tec ee eee ete ee 1,636 SD io: ae | eee ee 61 4 137 
Roseville sA Venues 3. ici. cct oe stseon: 424 400 3) eee 92 5 sal ae 
Seventh A:ventie.. 2...) 1,799 1,873 Tah yes 10 891 
SouthgsS treet ese ewes. ote ee aes &33 &93 GO) aah se ee ook, A eee 
South Hichthestreet..— a xen lye 1,208 SO Ml wae oe : falas 
South, Market Street... J 876 917 A eee at t| eee 
South Tenth’ Street.cc..cccc<-cescccs0-.. | 1,015 | 1,046 rt hp) eros 6 208 
State Stretie ease MAP Vas ak FOL ys tater 14 ok 
Summer “A venuess se 2 eee. BS 614 604 Foe 10 iy Nope 
Summer (Plate 2) uate ee | 281 96D la vie Oe 12 Pa (abate 
Sussex *Aiveniie see ee | 951 948 soe l a 54 6 Es 3 ws TKS 
Walnttisirecticvie 2s.” Sion) 363 898-3) cy 25 is hae 
Warren’ Streeioe ca eee 748 818 Pita he ye ae. peau eaten 
Washington Street... 787 Thien ead 30 eee aan 
Waverly AV@NUG)....0. fac ccccssesects.--. 801 LEVRS | NP R OE! 59 mM att 
Webster Aksu ene ee ven 1,108 | 1,082 26 Fue el eee 
RE II STE A IR a a pe me ra eg a 
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Half-Day 
Classes 
SCHOOL 1914 1915 | Increase Decrease —_———_—- 
Num-| Enroli- 
ber | ment 
West Side.................. POE WN de Sweet Bese hed Pe Ped cet 
MOVs GUUS trialit Also ak os 113 158 yO ea oe Set |e ee 
SIPIR  AUOUISET IAL 25sec scvcdecece. ae eae 79 TOs IW thee Bae nigh 
elmer atl eG GINO ae Lees Ft csc sts 44 49 hd gd eee ie SM fe 
ROMER ACCT FIN Orne Sees testes. neck heer 40 45 | aT Wi eee Pen ie eee 
Ungraded—Academy Strecet.......... 20 1G Sethe! ofS | Ye petal ere a 
*Defective—Alyea Street..............- 60 BG eet as 4 Ta ye ee 
Defective—Central Avenue............ 14 Spree Sec eo yl ptt eek. 
Defective—Coe’s Place...................... 73 115 gO ys RE I re Wises on! 
Defective—Newton 22. cece] ceeeeeeee- 15 pare ce... eae a eae Pe 
Defective—State Street..........0....... 72 75 sie dl eee 
DG HT ae see Se we NN 56 63 A ne Ace Me 
Blind—Washington Street.............. 11 13 NTRP aa | aan Reena 
Tubercular—Elizabeth Avenue.... 46 47 lit oc|) esl gia ee ele Ieee, 
Open Air—Camden Street.............. 28 29 a ie eg <a = 
Opén Air—Lafayette on} | 30 SU Maes, [kcal eae 
Open Air—Montgomery ................. 28 29 oi Ee ee ered Oe 
Open Air—Morton Street................ 30 OTe ee eee meee | oe 
Home for Crippled Children........ vy Al 23 ZA, RS Feo ee i | eee 
SING Greeters to eee te et 3 57,880 60,411 38,579 1,048 60: 2,338 
Net increase in total school 
STIS CAUTION G pe oe oe. 3 cathe heat. ghd Bg PAINE oe) SS hee eee 
Decrease in number of half- 
SUEY (QIGTSSIOS, Se 8 Bie I a CRS ane | AL ei | eee eer | OT a . poe 24 
Decrease in enrollment halt- : 


Od CE a ee oY chi ciatede el lathe at Pde waeeese ho) LL 350ge 


* Special classes in Chestnut Street; Hamburg Place, Hawkins Street, and 
South Street schools ecmbined. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN, ENROLLMENT 


In my report for last year I stated that the high school 
accommodations would be taxed to their full capacity in a 
short time. The enrollment for this year shows an increase 
of 863 over that of last year. Although additional accom- 
modations for about 400 pupils have been provided in the 
Central High School by the completion of the fourth floor, 
it is very evident that additional accommodations must be 
provided in the near future if we desire to house properly 
all those who wish to attend our high schools. 

As indicated by the increase of 89 in the Abington Avenue 
enrollment, it is evident that some provision must soon be 
made for accommodating the overflow in this building. It is 
probable that by the introduction of the alternating plan no 
addition to the building will need to be made for four or five 
years. | 

The Ann Street (John Catlin) district is growing very 
rapidly, as a gain of 158 over the enrollment of last year 
indicates. An addition to this building is greatly needed. 
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The growth in both the Alexander Street and Lincoln dis- 
tricts will be taken care of for the time, at least, by the erec- 
tion of the new building on the Speedway Avenue site. 

The decrease in the Belmont Avenue School enrollment 
is undoubtedly due to the all-year plan. For some time past 
it has been evident that although this district is not losing 
its school population, a larger number of children could be 
accommodated in this school by reason of the more frequent 
promotions on the all-year plan. An extension of the dis- 
trict is, therefore, desirable. 

The decrease of 268 in the Carteret enrollment is due to 
the transfer of pupils to other schools, owing to the building 
operations now under way. As soon as the addition to the 
school is completed, these pupils will be returned to their 
home school. ; 

The Charlton Street School continues to be overcrowded, 
as the increase of 48 in enrollment indicates. It was neces- 
sary to organize half-time classes and utilize court rooms in 
order to accommodate all who applied. Slight relief has 
been given this school by changes in district lines, but it is 
very evident that permanent relief can only be had by the 
proposed addition to the school building. 

Conditions in the Eighteenth Avenue School (Milford) 
have not improved during the past year. An increase of 33 
in enrollment is noted. An addition to this building is neces- 
sary if we wish to dispense with the Livingston Street build- 
ing and with several undesirable rooms in the main building. 

The decrease of 83 in the Fifteenth Avenue enrollment is 
due to changes in district lines. But slight relief was 
afforded this school by the opening of the new addition to 
the West Side School. There is still a large number of 
half-day classes. The district is growing very rapidly, and 
it is highly important that some relief be afforded this 
school as soon as possible. 

In the Franklin School there has been a gain of 131 in 
enrollment over that of last year. ‘Two additional half-day 
classes have been organized... Provision should soon be made 
for the relief of this school. 

Hamburg Place shows a gain of 91. This school is now 
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taxed to its utmost capacity, but relief will be afforded upon 
the completion of the 2 Ne addition to Ann Street (John 
Catlin). 

Hawkins Street shows an increase in enrollment of 53, 
which the accommodations of the present building are see 
able to take care of. 

The gain of 67 in Hawthorne School indicates that this 
district is still growing. Despite the new addition, it will 
soon be necessary to make further provision for SaaS in 
this section of the city. 

The large increase of 495 in the Lafayette enrollment is 
due to the transfer of a number of classes from the Oliver 
Street (Carteret) School, as well as to the growth in the 
district. | 

The Madison district is still growing very rapidly. In the 
past year we have found it necessary to continue the use 
of half-day classes. An addition to this building is greatly 
needed. | 

The gain of 74 in the Market Street School building is 
‘due to the temporary transfer of classes from the Robert 
Treat building. Upon the completion of this building, the 
‘classes will be returned to their home school. 

The loss of 49 in the Montgomery School can only be 
accounted for by the shifting of the population from this 
congested section to less congested parts of the city. 

The decrease of 76 in the enrollment of Newton School 
is due to a change of district lines. 

In the Robert Treat School a decrease of 61 in-enrollment 
is noted. ‘This is undoubtedly due to the transfer of two 
classes to the Market Street building. Owing to the erection 
of the addition to the Robert Treat building, it has been 
found necessary, temporarily, to put a number of classes 
on half-time and to transfer these two additional classes to 
the Market Street building. 

The Seventh Avenue (McKinley) district is still growing 
rapidly, as a gain of 74 in enrollment indicates. The new 
McKinley School will afford relief for this district for a 
short time only. 

South Street district shows an increase of 60. These chil- 
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dren can be amply provided for, however, in the present 
building. 

Upon the opening of the West Side School the district 
lines were changed so as to afford relief to South Tenth 
Street School. Nevertheless it was necessary to organize 
additional half-day classes. As this section is growing rap- 
idly, the erection of an addition to South Tenth Street 
School is greatly needed. 

The loss of 35 pupils from Walnut Street is accounted 
for by the return of a class to Lafayette School upon the 
completion of said building. 

The Warren Street district is still growing, as indicated 
by an increase of 70 in enrollment. Ample relief will be 
afforded to this school upon the erection of a new Boys’ 
Industrial School. 

The Washington Street School continues to show a loss 
in its enrollment. This is undoubtedly due to the shifting 
of population from the center of the city. 

West Side School shows a gain of 584 in enrollment. 
This is due to the growth of the district and to the transfer 
of pupils by changes in the district lines from the Fif- 
teenth Avenue and South Tenth Street districts. The new 
addition is already filled, and half-day classes will have to 
be organized ina short time. Further provision for this rap- 
idly growing section of the city will have to be made very 
soon. 
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PROMOTIONS AND NON-PROMOTIONS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Tables showing data concerning the promotion and non- 
promotion of pupils in the elementary schools are given 
below as in previous years. 


PROMOTIONS 


Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 
Ending January 29, 1915 


During term until final promotion At final promotion 
ro = oS 
oS 3 i) 

2 A Sp eel ert ae ae) di g Site 
GRADE Eo Big | @s mS 5 RO | 6 
s2 AG Reh ee ee oe q en |. 
aS A, eH | & BRE a, SAS Vai 
25 i AA 8 Pe ai hy BA | + 
o8 2/2] Be] 8 RE 3 Bet oe 
= a8] 221 4 | ge g o | 8 
Ee 5 = Be HeheeS 5 A ‘ 
Z, lia =) Do 
A Zi A A Ay 

Suit 59 Piel 47a be 1,401 69 | 95.8 

11 8 34 vie) 1,703 1,559 144 91.5 

15 12 62 94 1,574 1,442 132 91.6 

35 17 77 145 2,014 1,791 2273 88.9 

14 10 96 124 1,993 1,817 176 91.1 

16 21 146 185 2,810 2,583 277 | 90.2 

50 26 133 141 2,7&0 2,494 286 89.7 

65 35 214 169 8,225 2,816 409 | 87.3 

65 31 Zid 175 8,147 2,902 245 92.2 

54 45 261 165 3,406 8,081 375 88.9 

388 37 197 183 3,147 2,809 338 | 89.2 

66 38 281 229 3,816 3,451 865 90.4 

66 4] 251 182 843822 2,935 387 88.3 

79 68 349 205 3,942 3,514 428 89.1 

73 61 255 216 3,229 2,782 447 86.1 

69 40 469 404 4,957 4,023 984 81.1 

716 498 (3,105 /2,718 46,535 41,3800 |5,235 88.7 

*Kindergarten..' 7,521 9 m3 352 728 6,430 2,012 |4,418 5H bas 


* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentage, to be 
equalized, should be doubled, that is 62.4. 


Belmont Avenue and Seventh Avenue all year schools not included. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 
Ending July 2, 1915 — 


During term until final promotion At final promotion 

oO = cn) 

GLa Ma A PS z sg 

go. /.3 | SRE eS [8 3 Z| 8 

Q = fo) a oF b q | me) g 

GRADE ay B Aivice talon as ) 2 ose 

; ee S ran | ied Par ce} S u Qs 5 

A'S ay . BH i = 4 pi 5 2 P 

2 ced 

29 LB JOR Wee Ne MB Bo. at ee 

S q ne = gm q ° ° 

e Ss =) =e 5 (o) 3 A hy 

7, ‘7. 5 - Az a D 

Z Zi Ay 
SAS eee 1,677 she 3 9 43 1,622 1,523 99 93.8 
1,651 29 6 37 104 1,475 1,344 131 91.1 
1,927 22 7 40 127 1,731 1,563 168 90.2 
2,180 10 9 60 154 1,897 1,712 185 90.2 
2 732 4 14 97 192 2,425 2215 210 91.3 
2,891 ° | 12 20 115 293 2,451 2,196 255 89.5 
3,240 12 21 134 229 2,844 2,566 278 90.2 
3.536 25 14 158 222 pl Rk 2,749 368 é8.1 
Sal 22 15 228 263 3,043 2., 791 252 OIG 

3,582 88 39 259) 245 3,001 2,701 300 90. 
4,190 32 84 229 279 3,565 3,261 805 91.4 
3,605 45 27 242 224 3,067 2,769 298 90.3 
4,261 61 30 259 287 3,624 3,294 330: 90.8 
3,647 25 85 228 262. 3,097 2,,754 343 88.9 
4,749 &9 48 280 337 3,995 3,586 409 89.7 

3,829 22 25 269 401 Bay 2,586 526 83. 
TOD Als ent scoces 51,218 498 847 |2,644 8,662 44,067 39,610 (4,457 | 89.8 
*Kindergarten..| 6,665 15 1 276 729 5,644 2,441 . {3,203 ER PVA 


* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentage, to be 
equalized, should be doubled, that is 86.4. 


Belmont Avenue, Lafayette and Seventh Avenue all year schools not 
included. 


It is gratifying to learn that a number of schools have 
maintained a percentage of 90, or more, promoted. 

The mean average shown in the table given on page 53, 
to wit, 89.8 per cent., does not include the acceleration se- 
cured by reason of summer schools. It is probable that 
when the amount of acceleration due to this cause has been 
ascertained it will be found that considerably more than 90 
per cent. of the total school enrollment had been promoted 
at the end of the year. 
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Percentage of Promotions in the Several Schools (not 
including Kindergartens) for January and June, 1915 


SCHOOL 


Mean AVEeCIraZge..........--c-c0-- 


Abington Avenue............-+-- 
Alexander Street.......:.........- 
IMIS OPS R So be oe OES 
TAT O Pe AV CLIC osc. cceseectesesensccees 
Bergen Street............-..--.-0+- 
TROT ICO IG Vig ete sees dnecorecasees ea 


MS ATEATR PS ELC Geccteess ins 232 -2-cococeees ‘ 


TRICE) Re Hae) Pei Oe ee ee 
Burnet Strect............:......20.. 
Camden Street.................-.. 
Of SEL Eh al Faced a ee len 
Central Avecnue.................... 
Opariton. Street..2....: 
Ohestnut Strect......:............. 
EV OV ATIG rote. ctgcecnce est -nns 
JOY Ce) 6) pete eee mene 
Eighteenth Avenue 
Elizabeth Avenue................ 
ETUC eS oh 2 glee A ee ae 
Fifteenth Avenue................ 
Fourteenth Avenue............ 
EP SU RDAL TIN Dee gescectsctescececact cascenes-<0- 
CSE ARCA | UR eae cee eael Seer 
Hampbute  Place...-................ 
Hawkins Street.................--. 
ENA EMOTE) 2 .ceccnc-ce 

SEAT VOL UG Bec shecuren<ace 
Lawrence Street 
SWAN] 08 ee eee ane ora bee ns 
PVE SEGUE RTT Ge. wortee. econ coccsecnecosoe 
IVE PICO TES GLCCT cic .sctccnscosnnens 
Miler Street 22-3. ccc 
Monmouth Street.............. 
RVLOTUT @O TICT V. oo vosececsasccsensoes 
ACT O ME NGL CC Geccienyoscccces-nenes 
N(Ayaehel > eee ae eRe Sa 
[os Peheg ct RE Sea nan eco 
Robert Treat 
Roseville Avenue... ............ 
OPER MULCOL. ...<.0:lccccevesenceeres 
South Fighth Street........ 
South Market Street........ 
South Tenth Street............ 
Summer Avenue..............-..- 
Summer Placee..c...1....-00... 
SUSSEX AW ONM1GE.. |<... cieccese 
ALT NER URS Beto) pee ee 
DOW @TPOTID SET COU. .nccsceecccoences ee 
Washington Street............ 
Waverly Avenue................ 5 
WH WEL CTT AAA ete ner pc ea pee 
VI STSUE) AS) UB 0S ek Se Beate 
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* Organized on all-year plan June 1, 1915. 
Belmont Avenue and Seventh Avenue all year schools not included. 
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CAUSES FOR NON-PROMOTION OF PUPILS 


Number of Pupils Not Promoted and Causes. for Non- 
Promotion for the Half Year Ending January 30, 1915 


| 
a | Db 
eH O = peat a “4 i 
a | e2 |} 33 | £2) 88 Le. Pee tee 
BS | fe | gs | BS | 38 | $2188 | § 
GRADE v3 | HS x3 Pa Am | Os SS 
Be, | a7 ON) (By ed ates oes 
Et 2 21 eM, 21 69 
2 33 6 51 144 
1 35 9 36 132 
4 34 23 53 223 
4 27 14 46 176 
8 30 23 64 277 
6 30 24 63 286 
11 57 39 106 409 
8 26 18 (We 245 
abe 33 32 98 375 
18 26 16 78 338 
18 23 22 &8 365 
23 31 20 105 887 
26 27 48 93 423 
21 25 44 104 447 
47 28 193 148 934 
193 486 531 | 1,226 | 5,235 
3 é 4 4 3.8 9.3 10.2 23.5 100. 
i if 2 32 4,246 4,418 
SPT a CCS ei Ws 
eee 
Whole number pe pupils enrolled day of promotion (not including 
xinderparten) 02.2 ee ne es eee Oe eg nae 46,535 
Number promoted .2.05 3.2 32209 porate ite) Ee i Oe oe ~41 ,300 
Number 'notinromoted cl tases Dee ee Maen etna G, 235 
Pericent promoted... Unley Aeon foe kG Pann ecm Ae errr fer, SA 88.8 
Pericent: notiprome ted. 2005 i. be eo ba re 1 cits ey anes 11.2 
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Number of Pupils Not Promoted and Causes for Non- 
Promotion for the Half Year Ending July 2, 1915 


ee 


nS i] Re & ‘sry 4H > 

S2|dae/s3| 88] 8 | £2| 381 & 

BS | G2] 88] BS | os | $8) S21 © 

GRADE = § Bo = 3 ag 8 < he os = 

me) By 7 

3 7 36 3 17 1 82 99 
7 2 55 2 25 5 35 131 
12 14 54 3 33 9 43 163 
16 13 57 6 37 18 38 185 
22 11 80 ui 28 g 54 210 
31 15 91 7 33 19 59 255 
36 16 101 12 37 13 63 278 
41 19 161 8 56 17 66 368 
15 14 104 9 34 17 59 252 
28 14 129 15 37 23 54 300 
23 Lt 142 9 41 15 58 305 
21 14 139 12 35 16 61 298 
31 16 140 16 34 17 76 330 
40 17 139 24 35 28 60 343 
70 33 175 19 13 15 84 409 
75 36 156 19 9 127 104 526 
471 258 | 1,759 171 504 48 946 | 4,457 
10.6 5.8 39.5 3.8 11.3 7.8 21.2) 100. 
29 10 48 3 1 33 | 3,079 | 3,208 


od 


Whole number of pupils enrolled day of promotion (not including 


MTSINGT PEATE GD ) ooo bace cca cenonsceaca gh snstesesssasene-neoceaoccnaiternsugenenveracasse ndsesuhoner=-soctanqentenencensnnensnesonssvows 44 ,067 
INETAD ER DIO M OFC oo. ooc5.c..c.0scse-cneacosseeesoncsnsesveseseseccotoresennssensentecosssneshesensesesnsertenagevecentesoeesnateensees 39,610 
DINEMIDET TOG PROTO CO anna cc. sn: ccc ncccaeccvesnensnencnveeconsnsecncassenerenseersnsocteersrnsaeensewenserseasasenesassons 4,457 
MME TATOO TIO GE ooo s acct son sant caenwenezesastens cosesnseoscuemn tenes ichnowetmnnnseonentsougeonreccscecansacenastovee ev 89.9 


IRAE ST EEE ONO TOTO 1116) COC ose ass cee fase ca ca pace cnc soc csncnecaneesanceacnancscorsseenettpaseoncatassecees eorendos 10.1 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


The high schools of the city have housed their full quota 
of students during the past year, as may be seen by com- 
paring the average enrollment in high schools, 4291 (Sears 
tables page 58) with the estimated capacity of these 
schools as shown in my report for 1912—4200. In fact, 
Central and East Side schools have both been overcrowded 
at times during the year. 7 

In September, 1915, the fourth floor of Central High School 
was completed, thus adding 13 regular classrooms, 3 freehand 
drawing rooms and 1 music room. This provided accom- 
modations for about 400 additional students. Other changes 
having increased the facilities of this building, it is evident 
that the Central High School can relieve, in a measure, the 
crowded conditions that will exist in February, 1916. This 
relief, however, will be only temporary. 

The original plans for East Side High School, which was 
built to accommodate 600 students, were drawn with a view 
to doubling the capacity when it should be necessary. As 
the total enrollment for 1914-1915 was 761 and the average 
enrollment 600, it became evident that the time had come 
for carrying out the original intention. The Board has 
already taken the matter up, and it is hoped that the work 
may be begun during the coming year. 

The steady increase in the percentage of grammar school 
pupils who remain to graduate and the corresponding in- 
crease in the percentage of these grammar school graduates 
who enter high school indicates a healthy condition with 
regard to promotions and a growing desire on the part of the 
youth of the city to obtain as much education as possible 
before they are obliged to earn their own livelihood. 

From the above it is evident that the purchase of a site and 
the erection of another high schoo! building in the western 
section of the city should be expedited in order that this 
growing demand may be satisfied. 

The usual tables concerning enrollment ‘and attendance in 
high schools and the upper grammar grades are here given | 
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STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS FOR THE YEAR IQI4-I9QI5 


*Total Average Average Percent. of 
School enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 
Barringéraecc iw staan fe 1,517 1,221 1,158 94.8 
Central Com. and M. T... 1,801 1,385 1,284 92.6 
Kast Side Com.and M.T. 761 600 565 04. 
NOUTR oideleauens ey 1,362 1,085 1,028 04.7 
Total aise, oes 5,441 4,291 4,035 04 


STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS 


*Total In-- Average In-- Average In- 
Year enrollment crease enrollment crease attendance crease 
TOOG ees RS 3 1,952 28 1,493 59 1,406 64 
1907 eee 2,010 58 1,523 30 1,442 36 
IOOS mess ee 2,126 116 1,602 79 1,521 79 
TQOG er OnE Ye 2,379 253 1,814 212 1,726 205 
TOLQS Greece 2,654 275 2,087 273 1,954 228 
IQ Ui Meee 2,922 268 2,202 IIS 2,062 108 
IQS AAA esc”, 3,260 647 2,514 312 2,358 206 
IOT AAs ort 3,910 641 3,053 530 2,832 474 
LOT ae, 4,579 669 3,473 420 3,245 413 
IO PS txe oer 5,441 862 4,201 : 818 4,035 790 
PER CENT. OF INCREASE IN HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Per cent. 
*Enrollment of increase 
TOLER ists esate + itiae aes ee Nee 2,922 10.1 
IQI2 ieeiaherans eles se Leake Vee rane 3,269 II.9 
LOIS sate pegelnieipheraresd y viath s eiereuet ek ee aes 3,910 19.6 
FOL dade s aire vatslt ns «sce ee OE ae 4,579 17.1 
LOTS sicidh ceiee ate atts Ch te Ren ee eet 5,441 18.8 


STATISTICS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES FOR THE LAST 


TEN YEARS 
Number Entered Per cent. 
Grammar graduated high school _ entered 

school January Per cent. Sept. high 
Year enrollment & June graduated & Feb. school 
TOO. ieee ee se 10,319 1,039 10. 716 68.9 
TOO7 ai area eee 11,550 1,078 9.3 715 66.3 
IQOORS, Mae haan e 12,270 1,267 10.3 830 65.5 
I1QOQE Se as 13,408 1,464 10.9 057 65.3 
IQIOs cheeses. 14,535 1,729 11.8 1,039 60.1 
IOI Lavoe ate as 15,408 1,869 125 1,118 59.8 
IOLA Aces een 16,948 2,286 13.4 1,268 56.4 
IQU3 Fore en 18,583 2,375 52" 1,579 66.4 
1QTA A0eh eee, On 19,465 2,805 14.4 1,805 64.3 
IQIS Ae eta ee 21,216 3,234 2 2,203 68.1 


—$——__ 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year. 
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ALL YEAR SCHOOLS 


In the early days of the republic the population was largely 
rural and agriculture was the leading occupation. Farming 
methods were primitive, labor saving machines had not been 
invented, and the season of caring for and harvesting the 
crops needed the labor of the farmer’s children as well as 
the labor of his helpers. ‘This brought about the keeping 
of school during the season when farm work could not well 
be carried on, and resulted in the long vacation of July 
and August. 

With the great industrial development of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the population began to move city- 
ward. ‘The invention of labor saving machinery reduced the 
number of laborers necessary to carry on the work of the 
farms. ‘The population of rural communities stood still, 
or in some cases, decreased, while the cities grew by leaps 
and bounds. ‘The traditional long vacation remained for 
years after the reason for it was forgotten. In time there 
grew up the notion that mental work—five hours a day for 
five days a week—was too difficult to be carried on in the 
summer, and that teaching was such a nerve-wearing occu- 
pation that two months’ relief was necessary in order to se- 
cure ten months’ satisfactory work. The modern “efficiency” 
ideas which have so revolutionized our industrial world, 
have, however, begun to carry over into the educational 
world; and the taxpayers—the owners of our billion dollar 
educational plant—have begun to look at idle school buildings 
with much the same attitude that the stockholder looks at his 
idle factory building. Judges, probation officers, and others 
dealing with juvenile delinquents, have noted with alarm 
the great increase of juvenile crime during the long vacation, 
and have asked if those vacations were valuable. Educators, 
noting the time wasted at the end of a vacation in getting 
pupils back on the track, have asked the same question. And 
when the recent studies of retardation, promotion and elim- 
ination were made, the shortcomings of the educational sys- 
tem were made more strikingly evident. Very few, com- 
paratively, of the vast army entering the primary grade 
“survived” to reach high school, to say nothing of com- 
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pleting the high school course. Could not something be 
done to give a better and more complete education to those 
boys and girls forced into industrial life at an early age? 
Could not the long summer vacation be utilized in such a 
way that these boys and girls would be better prepared to 
meet successfully the trials and temptations of the industrial 
world? ‘The promotion classes in summer schools had 
proved that academic work could be done in the summer 
months and had paved the way for the all-year school. 

In the summer school movement, Newark has been a, 
leader since their organization in 1886, and it remained for 
Newark to establish and prove the value of all-year schools. 

Inquiries. sent to the Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton show almost no literature bearing on all-year schools. 
In fact, a bibliography submitted by the department is 
largely made up of references to our own annual reports. 

Chicago University, from its beginning,‘has divided the 
year into four quarters, and twelve quarters’ work, or its 
equivalent, is necessary to graduation. This work may be 
done in twelve successive quarters and completed in three | 
years, or three quarters’ work may be done per year and the 
course completed in four years. The summer quarter’s 
work is the same in every way as every other quarter and 
receives the same credit. Other universities of the west 
have adopted the plan and have carried it on successfully. 

Detroit and Cleveland, in their summer high schools, have 
gone a step further than our own in giving an all day session 
in which students may complete a full half term’s work. 
But it has remained for Newark to prove the value of the 
four-quarter all-year school for elementary pupils. 

All-year schools have been in operation in Newark for 
four years. We can say with confidence that they have 
passed from the experimental stage and are now an assured 
success. For three years only two schools—Belmont Ave- 
nue and Seventh Avenue (McKinley)—were conducted as 
all-year schools. In 1915 Lafayette School and the Boys’ 
Industrial School were organized to be operated on the 
all-year plan. Lafayette is one of the larger schools and 
is located in a thickly congested part of the city where 
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social and economic conditions are similar to those in the 
Belmont Avenue and McKinley districts. The enrollment 
in this school for the year 1914-1915 was 1764. Of this 
number 1377 enrolled for the summer term on the all-year 
plan. In the Boys’ Industrial School practically every pupil 
remained for the summer term, and the work car- 
ried on was in every way equal to that done during the 
regular term. ‘These pupils are being definitely trained for 
industrial life. They are boys who in a year or so will 
enter shops and work for at least eight hours a day, fifty 
weeks in the year. ‘The conditions in the school, as nearly 
as possible, are like conditions in the shops in which these 
boys will work. To say that they are unable to do such 
work in July and August would be to deny an almost self- 
evident fact. ‘They are doing it, and they are completing 
their course one-third faster and thus the school in any given 
period of time will be able to train a much larger number 
of those who are to enter industrial life. 

No educational experiment of value has ever been tried 
that has not been adversely criticized and the failure confi- 
dently predicted by both those within and without the educa- 
tional profession. Some of the most pertinent criticisms 
aimed at the plan may be enumerated and answered in the 
light of successful experience. 


ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS 


The school attendance law is inoperative during the months 
of July and August, and it was said that on this account few 
children would attend the all-year schools. This suspicion 
was based, partly, on an old fallacy that children do not like 
to attend school. Such may have been the case forty years 
ago, but it is not so now. One of the strongest character- 
istics of the Newark schools, and one that is often noted by 
the visitor, is the evident happiness of the pupils. They 
like to come to school, as is evidenced by the fact that when 
compulsion under the education, law is removed a large 
proportion of them wish to come just the same. 

Not only has the attendance at the all-year schools been 
notably good, but it has increased yearly, as the following 
figures for Like summer terms will show: 
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Total Average Average 

enrollment enrollment attendance 
ie (2 echools).. cl ensue 2,849 2,614 2,397 
1913 PR IN eb nal Hs 2,764 2,574 2,380 
IQI4 SW tig'ls bs ena 2,986 Aly ig 2,586 
TO15) (4 schools) ue ae 4,578 4,470 4,133 


While of course the great increase in enrollment in 1915 
was due to the opening of the two new all-year schools— 
Lafayette and the Boys’ Industrial—it is gratifying to note 
a substantial increase in the enrollment of the two previously 
established schools. Thus, in 1914, there was an average 
enrollment of 2772 pupils in McKinley and Belmont Avenue 
all-year schools and in, 1915, 2972 were enrolled in these 
two schools. 

Not only have a great majority of the pupils on roll June 
30th returned for the summer term, but the percentage of 
attendance for the summer term has been uniformly higher 
than for the regular term, as the subj oined table will show: 

Per cent. 
of regular 
term 


Average Percent. of Average Per cent. of pupils 
enrollment attendance enrollment attendance attending 


regular regular summer summer summer 

term term term term tern 
1912 (2 schools).. 3,722 80. 2,614 O1.7 70.8 
1913 i eer a.0as 90.1 2,574 » 92.5 70.8 
1914 » i= 13,587 90.4 2,772 94.2 77-2 
1915 (4 schools).. 5,309 91.5 4,474 92.3 84.1 


HEALTH OF CHILDREN 


The critics, among them some members of the medical 
profession in Newark, said that the health of children would 
suffer. They neglected to take into account that the summer 
is the healthiest time of the year, that it is the season of 
fewest contagious diseases, that the children are in rooms 
ventilated by wide open windows, and that they are care- 
fully looked after by an efficient corps of nurses and medical 
inspectors. Careful investigation carried on year after year 
has failed to reveal a case of illness that could be fairly at- 
tributed to attendance in the summer term. ‘That the chil- 
dren are not unduly exhausted by the summer work is con- 
clusively shown by the high percentage of attendance in the 
months following the summer term. In both Belmont Ave- 
nue and McKinley schools the percentages of attendance for 
September and October have been as high or higher than 
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the average for the city, and have been as high as their own 
September and October percentages before the institution of 
the all-year plan. 

Eminent neurologists, among them Dr. C. L. Dana, add 
their testimony to the fact that mental work is not necessarily 
tiring and that the average child is capable of much greater 
mental exertion than is at present required without suffering 
any physical injury. 


SERVICE OF REGULAR TEACHERS 


Many members of the educational profession, perhaps, be- 
cause they feared the ultimate effect of the success of the ex- 
periment on the long vacation, said it would be impossible to 
get teachers. Not only have many candidates from other 
schools applied for the vacancies created by the few regular 
teachers who did not remain, but in 1915 a larger number 
of the regular teachers remained for the summer term than 
had done so in any of the three previous summers. Even 
with an annual increase in the number of all-year schools, it 
seems certain that a sufficient number of teachers will remain 
to carry on the work. No pressure has been brought to bear 
on teachers to remain and none but physically strong teachers 
should remain. A study of the length of service of teachers 
in the two all-year schools first estabished shows the fol- 
lowing: 


Belmont Avenue. ‘There were 40 teachers employed in 
the Belmont Avenue School for the summer of 1912. Of 
these, 29 or 74 per cent., were regular teachers in Belmont 
Avenue School; 11 were appointed from other schools. 

In 1913, 20 of the 29 Belmont Avenue teachers returned 
and 4 other Belmont Avenue teachers were appointed. Of 
the 9 who did not return, 1 was transferred, I was married, 
r secured a better position in a summer camp, 1 did not 
teach on account of the illness of her mother, 1 had an 
operation for appendicitis, 1 went on a trip through the 
west, 2 applied for appointment and could not be suitably 
placed. Of the 11 teachers from other schools, 2 returned 
in 1913; 5 applied but wished other grades than those vacant ; 
1 applied who was on the substitute list and her place was 
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filled by a regularly licensed teacher; I did not teach on 
account of a death in the family; 1 did not wish to come 
back; 1 applied but was not wanted. 

In 1914, 40 teachers were employed in the summer term. 
Of these 24, or 60 per cent., were regular teachers in Bel- 
mont Avenue School. Of the 24 Belmont Avenue teachers 
who taught in 1913, 18 returned in 1914. Of the 6 who did 
not return, 3 were transferred, I attended a university course, 
2 had taught continuously since graduation from normal 
school in summer schools, playgrounds and all-year schools, 
and wished a vacation. 7 . 

In 1915, 38 teachers were employed in the summer term. 
Of these 34, or 89 per cent., were regular teachers in Bel- 
mont Avenue School. Of the 24 Belmont Avenue teachers 
who taught in 1914, 18 returned in 1913. Of the 6 who did 
not return, 2 were married, I went to college, I had a sum- 
mer school position and 2 took a vacation. 


McKinley (Seventh Avenue) School. There were 34 
teachers employed in the McKinley School for the summer 
term of 1912. Of these 31, or 91.2 per cent., were regular 
teachers in McKinley School; 3 were eeouitied from other 
schools. 2 

In 1913, 23 of the 31 returned and 13 other McKinley 
teachers were appointed, making a total of 44, or 92.3 per 
cent., who were members of the regular teaching force of 
McKinley School; 4 teachers—of which one was a clerk— 
were appointed from other schools. Of 8 teachers who did 
not return, 3 had been transferred to other schools and 1 was 
married. 
- In 1914, 32 returned who had taught either in 1912 or 
1913; 3 others (new appointments in McKinley School dur- 
ing the year) taught for the first time in all- -year schools, 
making a total of 35, or 87.5 per cent., who were members 
of the regular teaching force of McKinley School; 5 teachers 
were appointed from other schools (of these, 5 teachers, 
which number included a clerk, 3 were former teachers in 
McKinley School). Of the ro teachers who did not return, 
3 were married and I was transferred. 

In 1915, 44 teachers were employed in the summer term. 


) 
c 
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Of these 38, or 86 per cent., were regular teachers in Mc- 
Kinley School. Of the 35 McKinley teachers who taught in 
1914, 25 returned in 1915. Of the 10 who did not return, 1 
resigned, I was sick and 1 was transferred. 

So far as can be ascertained no teacher’s health has been 
impaired by reason of summer service. In fact, upon in- 
vestigation we find that a larger percentage of the teachers 
employed in these schools have applied and have been 
employed in the evening schools than of teachers employed 
in other schools of the city. 

The average number of days lost by illness has been 
actually less during the year for those teachers teaching the 
summer term than for those taking the long vacation. This, 
of course, is doubtless due to the fact that physically weak 
teachers do not remain for the summer term. 


COST OF MAINTENANCE 


instead of being an added expense to the community, it 
‘can be shown that the all-year schools are, in a very real 
sense an economy. As the pupils move one-third faster than 
in the regular school, any school can, in a given period of 
years, educate one-third more pupils than a school of equal 
size run on the regular plan. 

Let us suppose there are two schools each accommodating 
three thousand children, one organized on the regular and 
one on the all-year plan. Let us suppose that all of these 
children will enter and complete high school. ‘The ele- 
mentary education of the 3,000 in the regular eight year, 320- 
week-course, will cost on a basis of go cents per week per 
pupil ($36 per annum), the immense sum of $864,000. The 
education of the 3,000 in the all-year six-year, 288-week- 
course, will cost on the same basis $777,600—a saving of 
$86,400 compared to the regular school. An all-year high 
school would save, in educating these same pupils, the 
startling sum of $120,000 more (16 weeks saved per pupil; 
16 weeks = 16/40 = 2/5 of a year; 2/5 X $100—approxi- 
mate per capita cost in high schools) * 3,000 = $120,000. 

The opening of more all-year schools reduces the amount 
of building necessary to accommodate the rapid. growth in 
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school population. A study made last March of the addi- 
tional progress made by the pupils of the two all- -year schools 
which were first established shows that 283 pupils had been 
graduated who, under the regular plan, would have been still 
in the schools. Reckoning 40 pupils to the class, there 
would have been seven additional classes in the two build- 
ings. ‘This would have made necessary fourteen half-day 
classes in those schools. As these pupils would have been 
practically all in the upper grammar grades, where the 
salary per teacher is at least $1,000, the additional cost to 
the city under the old plan would have been at least $7,000 
per annum. 


ADDITIONAL PROGRESS OF PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


A considerable number of over age. foreign children have 
been able to complete the 5A grade and receive their work- 
ing papers. ‘They have been eliminated from the school at 
an earlier age and the city has been saved the cost of their 
further instruction. Whether we approve of this elimina- 
tion or not, the economic stress in many families compels the 
children to become wage-earners as soon as they reach their 
fourteenth birthday, provided they have completed the 5A 
grade. From investigations covering the past year, a class 
of at least 4o pupils has been eliminated in this way, thus 
making another saving of several hundred dollars. 

In addition to this the all-year schools must be credited 
with advancing one year the average number promoted dur- 
ing three years. This is approximately 2,000 pupils. While 
this can be shown to be an economical proposition on account 
of the additional amount of instruction which has been 
secured for the expenditure, the greater argument is based 
on the fact that this great number of pupils have been regu- 
larly advancing in their work, thereby making it possible 
for them to get that much farther in the school system than 
they otherwise could have done. Thus, a boy who is now 
in the fifth grade instead of the fourth, by reason of the 
all-year school is practically certain of reaching a grade in 
the school system one year in advance of what he could have 
attained under the old plan. 
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Many of the most eminent students of pedagogy, among 
them Commissioner P. P. Claxton of the United States 
Bureau of Education, have proclaimed that at the age of 
twelve the average pupil is ready for high school work. ‘The 
work of the seventh and eighth grades is not difficult for 
pupils of average ability and a great number are found in 
the regular schools who graduate at twelve and _ thirteen. 
These pupils make excellent progress in our high schools. 
Dr. Lowell, the president of Harvard University, from an 
exhaustive study of the students’ age of entrance at Harvard, 
concludes that the younger students not only do the best 
work, but conduct themselves better than those who enter at 
nineteen or twenty. | 

The average age of graduation from the all-year schools 
is somewhat lower than in the other schools of the city. This 
average age will be approximately two years less when the 
all-year plan has been in operation six years. ‘The fact is 
very evident, however, that many of the pupils now 
graduating from the all-year schools would, by reason of 
economic pressure, leave school before completing the 8A 
grade under the old plan. Pupils who are in the upper 
grades in these schools and who have reached the age of 
fourteen are allowed by their parents to remain and grad- 
uate. Under the old plan they would have been fifteen or 
sixteen at graduation and it would have been impossible 
to hold them. The all-year plan overcomes the retardation 
in lower grades which before the plan was introduced elim- 
inated many pupils before the eighth grade was reached. 


PROGRESS OF ALL-YEAR SCHOOL GRADUATES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Another proof that these pupils were not being injured 
mentally by their accelerated progress, is their progress after 
entering high school. It has been found that not only are 
as great a percentage of all-year school graduates up to 
grade in the high schools as of the graduates of other 
schools, but many of these graduates have gained advanced 
standing. 

Six classes from McKinley School, whose progress in 
high school has been traced, show the following: 
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August, 1912, up to grade....81. %; of these 27. % above grade 
January 1913, up to grade.....0.5%; of these 19. Yo above grade 
August, 1913, up to grade... .80.8%; of these 11.5% above grade 


December, 10913, up to grade....90. %; of these 70. % above grade 
August, 1914, up to grade....80. % 
August, 1914, up to grade....80. % 

The study in Belmont Avenue School was conducted on 
individuals instead of classes and shows that between 80 and 
85 per cent. are up to grade in the high school course. 

The last promotion report of Barringer High School shows 
that 77.5 per cent. of the pupils enrolled are being regularly 
promoted. . | 

That many of the pupils from the all-year schools have 
been able to gain advanced standing is an added evidence 
that they are not too immature to do satisfactory high school 
work. 

The strongest argument, however, that can be made is 
not the percentage of promotion, but the fact that such a 
great number have been able to get a partial high school 
education. ‘These pupils will have a broader outlook on life 
and cannot help but develop into better citizens than they 
would without that training. 

The boy of twelve may not have the general knowledge of 
the boy of fourteen and if graduated from an all-year school 
at twelve probably has not the general knowledge he will 
have two years later. But it hardly seems possible that the 
amount of book knowledge that he may possess will prevent 
him from gaining that general knowledge before he is four- 
teen. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The question has been asked as to how a course of study 
covered in 320 weeks in the regular school can be covered 
by the pupils in the all-year school in 288 weeks. This can 
be answered in various ways. 

The question has been:asked, “Has the pupil graduating 
from the all-year school at twelve years of age as much 
knowledge at the time of graduation as he would have if he 
went to a regular school and graduated at fourteen?” Prob- 
ably not, because in the second case he would be two years 
older and would have had that much longer contact with the 
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world. But on the other hand, a pupil graduating at four- 
teen years of age has not had the opportunity to gain the 
general knowledge that a pupil graduating at sixteen has 
had and many of our pupils in the regular schools graduate 
at sixteen. The pupil graduating at twelve years of age 
from the all-year school has been making a continuous 
mental growth at a regular rational speed instead of in 
periods of ten months’ work followed by two months’ rest. 
After the two months’ rest, from two to three weeks are 
lost in reorganization and review. While the all-year schools 
are theoretically reorganized every twelve weeks, it is 
planned to keep the organization complete through twenty- 
four weeks. The year being practically continuous, few 
pupils drop out between terms and no time is lost in reor- 
ganization in September. 

The question has been raised that if these pupils can com- 
plete the work in 288 weeks, why not reorganize the entire 
system on a basis of seven 41-week years, or 287 weeks. 
This can be answered as follows: Each of the seven years 
made up of forty-one weeks would be completed by exam- 
inations, for which some preparation would be made. ‘The 
close of each year would be followed by a nine weeks’ vaca- 
tion. At the opening of the fall term at least two weeks 
would he lost in reorganization and review. ‘This, added to 
the time spent in preparation for June examinations, would 
mean a loss of probably four weeks per year or twenty-eight 
weeks in an elementary course of seven years. Deducting 
twenty-eight weeks from 287 weeks, we find that we would 
be attempting to do in 259 weeks what is done in the all-year 
schools in 288 weeks. Another point would be that in the 
seven-year plan, all pupils—bright, dull or over age—would 
be in the classes. In the all-year schools the dull, apathetic, 
unambitious pupils of the middle grades do not attend the 
summer term. | 

For instance: Of the pupils on roll in June, 1914, in the 
all-year schools, practically all of the pupils of grades, 1, 2 
and 3 returned for the summer; of the 7th and 8th grades 
from 85 to 9o per cent. returned. In the 4th, 5th and 6th: 
grades the number fell to from 50 to 70 per cent. This is 
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due to the fact that the pupils of these middle grades are able 
to earn some money during the vacation and also to the fact 
that they are not old enough to be able to see the gain they : 
would make by staying. ‘The pupils who give teachers most 
trouble from every standpoint are those in the 4th, 5th and 
6th grades. Not being bothered by these lazy, troublesome 
pupils, the remaining pupils of the class make faster 
progress. ‘The unambitious, lazy pupil is not compelled to 
attend the all-year school, and he does not come. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES IN ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 


Branch libraries were established in the McKinley, the 
Lafayette and the Belmont Avenue all-year schools, and 
proved of great value. In Lafayette School certain pupils 
were delegated to assist the librarian after school hours and 
thus were familiarized with many details of the library 
plan. Cases of specimens from the Newark Museum were 
loaned to these schools and proved of great interest. The 
further development of these branch libraries and their use 
by the adults as well as the children of the respective neigh- 
borhoods will help to develop a greater feeling of interde- 
pendence between the schools and the communities. E 


NEED OF AN ALL-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


The terms in the all-year schools begin September Ist, 
December 1st, March 1st and June 1st. The terms in the 
high schools begin September 1st and February ist. For 
the pupils graduating November 30th and February 28th 
from the all-year schools, special classes have had to be 
formed in the high schools, and in some cases it has been 
difficult to do this. ‘The splendid success of the summer 
high schools shows plainly that large numbers of students 
would welcome the establishment of an all-year high school. 
High school students are fairly mature boys and girls, pur- 
suing studies that can be grasped more readily by continuity 
of application. Many of them are over age and would 
welcome an opportunity to progress faster. Many others 
are kept in school only by great sacrifice on the part of 
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their parents, and any shortening of their course would lift 
the burden of support from their parents. 

For many of the high school students the long summer va- 
cation is wasted. Opportunity may at times be offered for 
work which is far from helpful in the proper development 
of the student’s future growth. Doubtless many pupils fail 
to return to the high schools in September who left in June 
with every intention of returning. The all-year high school 
would hold many more pupils through the completion of the 
course and should be established without delay. It would be 
necessary to make the school selected a general high school, 
giving all of the courses, but the terms would co-ordinate so 
closely with those in the other high schools that pupils could 
transfer from school to school with practically no loss. 

During the four summers that the all-year schools have 
been in session they have been visited by many eminent edu- 
cators. Dr. Calvin N. Kendall visited the schools in 1915 
and after going through class after class where pupils were 
working as happily and with as great interest as at any other 
time of the year, he expressed himself as heartily in favor of 
the plan. A bulletin issued by the State Department of 
Education will contain a description of the plan. 

The constant growth of the all-year schools in Newark 
has been most gratifying. ‘The shortening of the time re- 
quired to complete the elementary course of study has 
appealed strongly to the parents of those children who must 
go into the industrial world at an early age. The trend of 
modern thought toward a more economic use of the school 
plant is an added argument for the further development of 
this type of school. In fact, the opening in 1915 of the two 
additional schools—Lafayette and the Boys’ Industrial—as 
all-year schools is only a forerunner of the extension of this 
plan to other schools of Newark in the near future. 

A tabular statement showing enrollment, attendance, etc., 
in the four all-year schools from July 6, 1915, to August 20, 
IQI S, is given below: 
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STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC., ALL YEAR 
SCHOOLS FROM JULY 6, IQ15, TO AUGUST 20, IQI5 


'Grammar)| Primary | Kindergarten} Total 


———__ — | ——$ | —— | ——- 


TOTRIVENTOMMeCH Tesi ANE ee et. ei rua 1,688 2,441 679 4,768 
AVErare tenrollments.satecnceteset eee 1,560 Dye oue 635 4,474 
Average attendance.) oie aise Re pO tre 2,118 537 4,133 
‘Per cent. Ol, actendancey. go ee, 94.7 92.9 | 84.5 92.3 
Number who left during term................ 105 153° | 40 298 
Number of pupils promoted.................... 1,234 1,900 | 115 3,249 
Number of pupils not promoted........ : 138 323 | 523 984. 
Per cent. of pupils promoted................ 72. 83.3 18.1 72.6 
Number of Gases of tardiness................ 134 863 58 555 


Number of cases of illness attrib- 
utable to sschool.n ses eee ee at a ee 
Number of days illness of teachers} 


Cred) a sia? Eee eb er ER eee ee Ee ree 225i 16 4 P2E5 
Number of cases of quarantine, | 
teHchers “and pupilsseeee 2 9 | 1 a2 
Nimbervots classes. ou eee eee 45. 7 56.204 12 113 
. Males Females Total 
Number of teachers employed, including principal and clerk.. 20 112 132 
Nim ber OFF. ec? adua tase ae Ais ee Fe ey eee ere 1 MS 59 44 103 


Reasons for non-promotion—Irregular attendance, 74; personal illness, 9; 
mental incapacity, 120; physical defect, 13; lack of interest, 54; entered late, 51; 
other cause, 663; total non-promoted, 984, or 27.4 per cent. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 

The summer schools of 1915 continued their rapid growth 
of the preceding year. In 1914 the increase was 5,269 and » 
in 1915, 3,482. ‘These increases are noteworthy since in pre- 
vious years we had come to regard 1,000 or thereabouts as a 
normal growth. The opportunity offered to advance~more 
rapidly was the incentive. There were enrolled in promotion 
classes for the summer of 1915, nearly 11,000, or one-half 
the total summer school enrollment. The high percentage 
of promotions proves that those enrolled in promotion classes 
were superior pupils. In the regular schools the average 
percentage of promotions was 89.8, whereas, in the summer 
school promotion classes the corresponding percentage of 
promotions is 90.8. 

PROMOTION CLASSES 


Tabulated records of the attendance, etc.; in promotion 
classes in the elementary schools for the season of 1915 
follow and speak for themselves : 

Distribution by days attendance: ° 


Males Females Total 
Present between I—I0 days...... 717, 667 1,384 
Present between II—20 days...... 818 746 1,564 
Present between 21—30 days...... 4,714 4,621 9,335 


Total number of pupils enrolled..... 6,249 6,034 12,283 
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Enrollment, etc., of Promotion Classes by Grades 


~ An | ° oe = mie = 
& om | 83 8 8 Me e@lwd ye 
o out op Se et eo Ss slouts 
nets Sa | Sa | Sa® leays Pays 
23 | 84 | SS | Fm |g8us |\ySs¢ 
ar 3 2, | pa | ante g2io Luss 
GRADE aes AS | of | Sank gv gto SoS te 
°° om | 2” | B23 (es 8 iV srg 
eure Sense ORR S aes 
2 ante : | MH |Abpeo le pw, 
; se | Sn Ries 5 meee Sas 
oc S| | os Ales A 
| 
Bind ae tk 8 asar 38 
LU? ae 42 122 136 
RR as 58 165 Goh)? 112 
sf Oe as 60 ior ay 1287 
0 Ain! Sal A 7 |° 18] 108 | 
hee LE ae ee 100 Wer 2204 8108. | 
is oA bars OF 264 | 126 
2 Se ‘ PLUS min COR ye cy LOT 
Wate soli s eaessh cease Ope a heyy Oe) ago te 
yy Eg 64 363 | 156 | 
SEE ae ae buy Bae PO B690 1. 105. | 
5 Merle SE SE ali 4e Boy ad cy et ey oa 
pT ee ee 24 308 | 653 
to Ve ee lle 100 | 845 41 
vi VE OMiet Seah eee 9 169 | 3 
ch ot eh Fee 14 179 | 4 
14) bee 955 3,948 | 1,423 | 1,136 


(1) For 1 subject— 


(2) For 2 subjects— 
‘ IBOV S282 cee 
1 ig Fey aes rs ORE 


Girtigr. Ste dtc ea) | 


Eh (ARIE a aR ae oh 
(5) For advanced standing 
(Not included in above)— 


AA DSON Se tere cee, 
SRY ACS big P:R Oe ae 


No. left before 
examinations 


Enrolled 


No. not taking 


bo 
or 


bo 
© 


% co 
8 8 


617 


| ws 


730 
1,442 


examinations 


Kt bo 
ow 


No. taking 
examinations 


163 
196 


218 


200 | 


474 
583 


1,088 


1,103 


1,238 


1,168 


3,181 


3,200 


mM m 
~~ :s) | 3 
no bo | diem 
ee et ey | eet es 
2h oh n | wh Rn 
[a~} | A 

sd eee Be 
Lhe 0 oe: i ae 
ine ° or 

Zi ZG | Zi 
A a ore Sas 
G5) ae ite tne nse 

| 

62 NDTIS Beale 
53 LOO es 


280 | 245 | 187 
254 | 245 | 223 


223 | 223 | 262 
228 | 198 | 259 
794 | 682 | 528 
777 | 646 | 633 


6,381 |1,571 |1,328 {1,201 


in 4 subjects 


No. passing 
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Summary of Statistics of Promotion Classes of Elementary 
Summer Schools, 1915 


Number of pupils enrolled—Boys................ 5,309 
GirlSaen foc cei uti 5,289 
3 otal’ sos oe ete ol ee cee 10,598 
Number who left school before end of term............ 2,167 
Number who succeeded in making up failures........... 969 
Number taking work to strengthen next term’s work.... 3,048 
Number recommended for advanced standing (not in- 

Cloded ah preceding). cers bor tee ok ce a eae 1,423 
Numbervnot taking: examina mens: < sinus. come ec 1,442 
Nunther takine) examinations ton8 4. ee, oro on en 6,381 
Numi ben passinic -in/oire Subject acon « cca a sick ae ee ies 1,571 
Number passing in two subjects....... Pe ss teatemat aes tee 1,328 
Number passing in, Viree subjects. (an. cence eee 1,201 
Numbeéerspassins, ini foursub sects: .-.. 4 aeee ee eine 1,141 


If Supervisor Pitkin’s recommendation that the principals 
be allowed to establish rapid advancement classes in February 
for pupils desiring to do three terms’ work in two regular 
terms and a summer term, is accepted, a strong appeal will 
be made to ambitious pupils who wish to save time in their 
elementary schooling. A closer integration of the work of 
the summer term with that of the regular term would be 
effected by this means. 

The customary tables showing enrollment, attendance, 
etc., of all summer schools, including high schools, as com- 
pared with similar figures for 1914 are given below, together 
with the combined statistics of enrollment and attendance for 
all-year and summer schools: 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN ALI, SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Year Boys Girls Total 
TOLLE Vas eae ws aiken Eien te 12,566 12,206 24,772 
IGI AR roe Ue ee ee ele 10,686 10,604 21,290 

Incresses- cc. eh. eee Oe 1,880 1,602 3,482 


AVERAGE ENROLI,MENT, AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AND PER CENT. 
OF ATTENDANCE 


Year Average Average Per cent.of 
enrollment attendance attendance 

TQTS cis ee ee cia ot sn ee 20,9041 19,288 91.5 

IOTA AG Oh ae ce Pe ela eens 18,008 16,411 ° 90.8 


oe 


INerease sd wa ok Rewer ate 2,933 2,877 ¥; 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY DEPARTMENTS 


Year High Grammar Primary Kindergarten 

OTC? ley GORE eee 1,685 8,193 12,404 2,490 

EC y 3a eS Sire 047 7287, 10,775 2,241 
THUTEASC HO. Wo oc te een 738 866 1,529 249 


The number of separate classes in elementary schools was: 
Kindergarten, 29; primary, 169; grammar, 50; promotion, 
304, making a total of 552, an increase of 81 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The number of teachers employed in elementary and high 
schools was: Males, 122; females, 652, making a total of 
774, an increase of 173 over the preceding year. 

The sources from which summer school pupils (ele- 
mentary and high) came were: Public schools, 21,987; pri- 
vate schools, 1,600; never before attended school, 1,185. 


COMBINED STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 
ETC., OF ALL-YEAR AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


All Year Summer Total 
femtaronrolilment’.. 2.6%: ........ 4,758 24,772 29,530 
Average enrollment ........... 4,474 20,941 25,415 
Mvetage attendance: .......3... 4,133 19,288 23,421 
Per cent, of: attendance.....:.. 92.3 Q1.5 te 
Number of pupils promoted.... 3,249 3,688 6,937 
Number of pupils recommended 

NISRMCADT AAO TACC.S .. oetc cs cies ss Pi ie 1,423 


In this connection a table showing the percentage of pupils 
enrolled in the several public schools of the city on July 2, 
1915, that attended the summer schools may be of interest. 
This table was printed for the first time in my report of a 
year ago. On referring to those figures we find that there 
has been a gain of 5 per cent., 7. e., 40.2 per cent. of the en- 
rollment in all schools, with the exception of all year and 
special schools, on July 2, 1915, were this year enrolled in 
summer schools. 

The following table shows the percentage of pupils en- 
rolled in the various public schools of our city on July 2, 
1915, that attended summer schools: 
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Per cent. of 
No. enrolled June enroll- 
Enrollment insummer ment attended 


July 2, 1915 schools summer school 
 Battitiger:tigt t2)).2h cea 1,264 583 46.1 
Central C.. & M: T) Highs... .)., 1532 449 33.9 
Kast Side C. & M. T. High..... 601 143 23.7 
Southrpider bagi: tvs eae 1,144 457 39.9 
Abington Avenue ....... ype 1,150 8390 72.3 
Alexandetuotreetec..- aus fon 887 79 — 8.9 
ATMYStréeet i557 uta eee Foe 1,231 304 32. 
Avon Avemic, |.) Maite. 5 ae eee 1,453 720 50.1 
Bervenwotteetswiaey see rae ae 1,505 582 38.6 
Berkeley: cei bil othe sass eee Oa 775 103 13:2 
Blam Streets! neous oe ee eat 75 iG i 
Brivcetotreet- ia ee eee 608, 293 41.9 
Burnet Streebuy, Woes ee, Rome IInesO 473 37.8 
Caniden “Street soca ay 1,165 716 61.4 
CAsTere be le Sa eenee v na te ae 58 7.9 
CeéentralisAventre sag) coe ta ee 1,166 eh 44.6 
Chaplton. pireet Vw eases cee L615 848 seis 
Chestnut Street) ?)e. 4 eeu 744 150 20.1 
Clevielasids 38 Shei eaeeee ee T3750 Uwe aie te 63.3 
Da VCOI at. 5 se peas tee nee 62 4 6.4 
Highteenth Avenue .:.......... 1,260 716 56.8 
Beli e? 2: Pes Ae ae 863 82 9.5 
IizabethvAventenvuce wien 218 16 7.3 
Fifteenth Avenue ........... ws hal 202 469 30. 
Fourteenth Avenue ............ I,114 489 43.8 
Peele in on eek an Sorat ea eS 1,615 928 57.4 
GATT Lies, hic ig oa Clas Re ar ae aeons 940 88 9.3 
Bambure Place ice) eee 1,507 505 335 
Hawkins Street: 02) Mek 650 202 31: 
Hawthorne yer ee ule ee eed ae 1,128 595 52.7 
LAWLeNCe OLreety) 2 aca cee ae 361 16 4.4 
Lincoln settee are ee 565 58 10.2 
Madison trevor. Cece ae Weare 1,433 666 46.4 
Martketwotreet.' a via seme 190 10 5.2 
Millentatrestic) saa te Sane 1,219 185 ict 
Monmouth street se 1,140 643 56.4 
Monteomenry x. ce eee 972 432 44.4 
Martone trent a4. 0i8 aeue, oe 1,611 847 52.5 
Newton 49) ery fee oaths ents 1,688 1,326 78.5 
Ridwesn wee ered fo eae Ling 499 oF 5-4 
Roberta nea tian. cutee cee Toes 682 43-3 
Roseville \Avenuer sei ee i 402 100 24.8 
OME detreate anictaos ewan iat 893 253 28.3 
South wBaighth street. .«.. cs ssk 1,208 386 31.9 
SOUtH Matketpotreet, oo, ones QI7 225 24.5 
South Tenth iStreet... 00). a. 1,046 539 51.5 
StatetSitreetian ncn tay pene IOI 10 9.9 
Summer avenues lary e te toe 604 77 12.7 
Suminiereilacesy mud stioo i Wome 269 I2 4.4 
SUSSEX VAVENUC Irs ou. . epee 948 349 36.8 


Walnnttetrents is eed ew een 328 21 6. 
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MICE I TCEL cL airy 818 428 52:3 
Washington Street ............ 757 301 30.7 
Waverly Avénué’.. 3. 6.362052. 742 322 43.3 
Tye Soa PSF SS ae ge aR ea mone SRN 1,082 753 69.5 
SWORE ST SESS COM I Ae Hae Oe 1,568 468 29.8 

TUCO p(t D EAR CMRI a ls re *54,248 *21,750 *40.2 


* Does not include all-year schools and special schools. 


The high school registration of 191 5 was double that of 
1914. In 1914, work in only the first two years of the high 
school courses was provided. In 191 5 there was a demand 
for the whole range of high school studies which was satis- 
hed by the establishment of classes in any subject for which 
a sufficient number of pupils registered. Hereafter there 
will undoubtedly be a similar demand for the full high school 
curriculum. In this event it may be thought desirable to 
establish one or more all-year high schools, as heretofore 
recommended. | 

The State has approved the courses of study adopted for 
use in the summer high schools, but insists that regularly 
licensed high school teachers be employed. In view of this 
fact, it is recommended that an increase sufficient to attract 
some of the best teachers of our system be made in the pay 
of summer high school teachers. 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS 


Year Boys Girls Total 
Ree eerie. ic He LAS 4 os hos 940 745 1,685 
POA oe oes 10 Aer Ge TEAL 2 520 427 047 

BENET EAB OM, oc ao ea eet lee 420 318 738 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AND PER CENT. 
OF ATTENDANCE IN SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS 


Average Average Per cent. of 
Year enrollment attendance attendance 
RMI St es ca 4 iy. Sua'es Phe Mesa 1,496 1,424 Q5.2 
PRA, elds AUN Molds 864 SII 93.8 
2S TSCA YO i a 632 613 1.4 


The number of teachers employed in the two summer 
high schools was: Males, 45; females, 23, making a total 
of 68. 
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The success of the summer schools, both elementary and 
high, is largely due to the efficient work of Supervisor 
Pitkin, whose report is to be found on page 190. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


The Newark playgrounds were established and main- 
tained by the Newark Educational Association and the Com- 
mon Council in 1899, and by permission of the Board of 
Education were conducted in several of the school yards. 
After a year or two the Association recommended that the 
playgrounds become a part of the school system, and in 1902 
the Board of Education opened ten school yards as play- 
grounds and assumed their organization and maintenance. 
Three of the Essex County parks were also included in 
this list. The average daily attendance for the first year 
was 2,918. In 1904, Mr. Randall D. Warden, the present 
Director of Physical Training, was appointed as Supervisor 
of Playgrounds. Seven school yards and three parks were 
opened that year with an average daily attendance of 3,104. 
The playgrounds have steadily increased in number and in 
daily attendance. . This year there was an average daily at- 
tendance of 12,192 in the twenty-two public school play- 
grounds. ‘The great demand for such activities is evidenced 
by this large attendance, especially when we take into ac- 
count the provision also made by the County and City Com- 
missions for supervised play. 

At first voung normal students or teachers of little expe- 
rience—all women—were employed to take charge of the 
playgrounds. As the boys seemed to find little interest in 
yards conducted wholly by women and the consequent ab- 
sence of boyish sports and athletics, the experiment of ap- 
pointing men to these positions was tried in 1905. On ac- 
count of the low compensation college under-graduates were 
practically all that could be obtained and their inexperience 
and lack of training for such work did not effect any 
marked improvement in organization. 

Few people realize that playground workers must be spe- 
cially trained to do this kind of work. Our playgrounds 
have reached their present state of efficiency largely because 
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of the better preparation required of the teaching force. 
Candidates, in order to be eligible to take the practical test, 
‘must hold a certificate of graduation from a four years’ 
high school course, or its equivalent, and must have had at 
least one full year in either a college or teacher’s normal 
school. Applicants so eligible are given a practical test by 
the Board of Examiners assisted by the Director of Physical 
Training. Those obtaining 75 per cent. or more are consid- 
ered for playground appointment. For four years a play- 
ground course has been given by Director Warden and his 
assistants during April and May for the benefit of play- 
ground workers. 

The school playgrounds are equipped with the most up- 
to-date galvanized apparatus and are organized with efficient 
and well-trained teachers as stated above. The corps of 
teachers in one playground, for instance, is made up of a 
male and a female director, a male and a female teacher of 
gymnastics, a kindergarten teacher, a teacher capable of 
teaching occupational work, a pianist, and one or more 
assistants, according to the size of the yard. Some yards 
have ten teachers, some no more than six. All work is 
modeled upon a syllabus and each yard has its own program. 

The playgrounds begin their day with opening exercises 

held in the yard or auditorium of the school building. New- 
ark is most liberal in allowing the playgrounds to use the 
school buildings. Classes are carried on in several of the 
class rooms, the kindergarten room, the kitchen, and the 
- gymnasium. 
Since 1904 the season has closed with a final exhibition 
-held at Branch Brook Park. In 1914 it took the form of a 
Pageant of Newark History and in 1915 a County Fair was 
portrayed. The Annual Athletic Meet of the Playgrounds 
has also been a part of the scheduled work. For the past 
three years the athletics have been specially supervised by 
an expert. 

The usual data showing the distribution of attendance and 
_the teachers employed is on the following page: 
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AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN PLAYGROUNDS 


Under ten Over ten Total 
years of age years of age enrollment 
LOPS Gee fF Buy ag ek canteen pees 5,790 6,402 12,192 
EQTY SHE Poteasy thas eee tee 5,210 5,598 10,808 
INCTCASE Sh ecchatiten ene 580 804 1,384 


Men Women Total 
TOTS is Sls ee rere ele 67 101 168 
LOA cid ke) eee MERE Ste 65 98 163 
increase with LG aes 2 3 5 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


Evening schools have for some time maintained a position 
of considerable importance in city school systems. In the 
early days of these schools the studies were traditional, the 
teaching indifferent, the educational purposes vague and nu- 
formulated. ‘These were the days of the Philistine, who, 
Chinese fashion revered the past and resolutely shut his 
eyes to the demands of the present. . The basic requirement 
of modern school systems, that pupils shall be educated into 
the life around them and not away from it, had not yet been 
proclaimed as fundamental. The evening schools* were 
among the first to respond to the new requirement because 
all the pupils were already in the industries and knew from 
hard experience their limitations because of faulty and in- 
adequate schooling. These workers had seen the grim 
handwriting on the walls of shops and stores, “Let him who 
is untrained abandon hope.” 

The evening schools have found themselves and are try- 
ing to supply the needs of community life in our city along 
a number of lines. Prominent among these are: 


1. Giving the foreigner in our midst a working knowl- 
edge and command of the English language. Without it he 
will forever remain an alien no matter how long he may 
live among us. In addition to this, there has been in oper- 
ation in the evening schools an excellent course in civics 
especially designed to familiarize the pupils with the 
groundwork of our government and institutions, with the 
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privileges and obligations of citizenship, with the legal re- 
quirements for naturalization, and the methods of procedure 
prescribed for getting citizenship papers. This valuable 
training for citizenship has attracted attention in other 
places. Supervisor Taylor says in his report: “It is grati- 
fying to note that this work has attracted attention in other 
cities. Letters of inquiry, coming from as far away as the 
Pacific coast, have been received asking about our plans, 
methods and results in the instruction of foreigners. The 
most flattering comment is to be found in a recent bulletin 
of the Naturalization Bureau at Washington: ‘The course 
in civics for the evening classes of Newark, which has been 
adopted by the Board of Education of that city, is regarded 
by the United States Bureau of Naturalization as the most 
complete and practical yet submitted and one calculated to 
encourage and assist to the utmost the alien in his effort to 
qualify for citizenship.’ ” 


2. The extension of the vocational courses fitting stu- 
dents to enter the industries. ‘The experience of the past 
year in carrying the school into the shop has been most 
encouraging. In this way the evening schools are pursuing 
a well-defined purpose to develop a unified system of educa- 
tion that will bring the school and the shop into close co- 
operation. — 


3. The Regents’ Classes. ‘The attempt was made to 
merge these classes with others, but it was found that pupils 
who were preparing for Regents’ examinations wished to 
concentrate upon the studies required and regarded any- 
thing else in the course as waste time, so during the last two 
years these Regents’ classes have been returned to the 
original basis, namely, specific preparation in those subjects 
in which the students expect to be examined. In this way 
many pupils in these classes in the evening schools have ob- 
tained credits, either partially or wholly, qualifying them 
for admission to higher professional schools. In Mr. Tay- 
lor’s words, the value of these classes is seen in the fact 
that to many they are the only means of admission to pro- 
fessional life. 
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4. The study classes. ‘These classes, which, during the 
last winter, were in operation in seven different schools, en- 
rolled 573 pupils. The first attempt to establish these classes 
met with indifferent success, but the demand for such 
classes was so clear and unmistakable that, notwithstanding 
some failures at first, the system has come to be fairly well 
established. Supervisor Taylor recommends that rooms 
be opened for students attending the day high schools and 
who may need some quiet place in which to prepare the 
lessons for tomorrow—rooms that are without the super- 
vision and instruction of a teacher but governed by the 
pupils themselves. 


The course of lectures on Municipal Government given 
by Professor Howard L. McBain of Columbia University in 
the Free Public Library was well attended. An audience of 
from 30 to 60 men and women gathered two evenings each 
week for ten weeks to listen to Dr. McBain’s admirable 
presentation of the subject. A total of 62 persons (not 
counting the occasional visitor) were registered. When we 
take into account the fact that, although this was practically 
a university course, it did not carry any university credits, it 
becomes quite evident that those who attended did so 
through personal interest and derived great profit therefrom. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENING SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR IQI4-I9I5 


Total | Average | Total 
NAME OF SCHOOL | number | daily | number of 
| enrolled attendance € | teachers 
'echnical— 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts............ 1,147 609 29 
OVE ITC US ETE SCHOO Lise eet eee 274 125 8 
Gyr a Peeet eg 2 asd vail 2 Comes et | 0,42 734 37 
Industrial High— 
RESIS SIEY Vs Alt} rie, Set BaD SR nny RU mei 1,059 413 26 
HSC ENT 1 ek A's EAT bp, alae RO ea ek eae 2,608 999 53 
GASES deen Gills Vb ee Bed 1,177 491 Ry, 
MUP RUIN Pence canes ert ss, Lee ROR A ee 587 188 16 
LOT GOT MS UL COU costes eth es ts Se Se! 897 293 18 
COD er te TCAt: eee ete Le es 817 321 21 
EU OG ah lap oeee tees rn eee ar een ge cee SY 7,095 2,705 166 
Gymnasiums— 
Barringer | ....::.. 251 38 8 
UGH SUC Tybee eerie Beet a de ane ee Ae tS 216 51 2 
MING) Alene eee tents ee Patch ee 467 89 5 
Elementary— 
IBelINOn GEA VeDUGk: asin te he Na ie 2s 566 30 
eRe TOOL.n eee se eet 275 113 6 
MODE tier AVON Ue ee Ste a eee ae 642 241 11 
Bren beet ete eee ae ee ee ee 710 267 16 
Hertel ab iic\, , 5G Seas Sa ee ed 469 197 11 
SV DTT OM PLACE ee a 469 221 : 12 
Be V OL CCI aren te Sh Ee oe Ey he 703 280 15 
MEE OIt SUTCOb es ke ne ae 973 358 19 
UTS O00 Saige al 2 EIR le Oe Rape ae 617 260: | 13 
Tumors ee TO Chest hey ee te oe 442 204, 10 
REIVeREUIIMA VEN UCss ees oo te eo ep Sl ee 504 261 13 
Paar SUreCt esata Re letoeh tay 373 143 7 
Soputhermionth: Street. 2k... 298 129 8 
BouLnoMlarke, Street... 6c 276 146 8 
PO Ue ae CULO EOL CRG see sees 553 289 16 
LO A Te gl 4 5.) a 383 209 10 
(MeN AM lek Se ie Se Se Eee a 8,810 3,884 Wh Pe cone aie 
Lecture Course—Municipal Government.......... | 62 27 | chee Ee 
Grand Totals cei Ets MA AT) Re a ey ere 


* Includes supervisors and special teachers. 
+’ Not included in other schools. 


The increase in total enrollment over that of last year was 
8o00—a normal increase. It is to be noted, however, that 
the greater increase for several years past has been in the 
high school departments. There is a slight falling off in the 
foreign classes, due, no doubt, to restricted immigration. 
The enrollment in the English classes, affected so seriously 
last year by the change in the Compulsory Attendance Law, 
has again regained its balance and shows an increase over 
last year of 678 on a strictly voluntary attendance. 
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The efficient work of Mr. Arthur V. Taylor, Supervisor 
of Evening Schools, has done much toward bringing these 
schools up to their present standard of excellence. The re- 
port of Mr. Taylor, giving the work of the evening schools 
in detail, will be found on page 201. 


PUBLIC LECTURES 


The other great department of evening activity under the 
control of the Board of Education is our splendid system 
of public lectures. During the past year the total attend- 
ance at these lectures has been over 163,000. Their popu- 
larity is on the increase and it is difficult at times to secure 
auditoriums large enough to hold the crowds that wish to 
hear and see. The presence of many young people at 
these lectures is not to be deplored nor criticized. The 
higher classes of the elementary schools and high school 
pupils very often derive the most benefit from the lectures. 

It is hoped that means will be found during the coming 
year, with the multiplication of centres throughout the city 
and the growth of our city, to enlarge and extend this work. 
According to the report of Supervisor Balcom, the Newark 
system has influenced all the surrounding towns, and. he is 
frequently called upon to name lecturers and topics for 
similar courses established in neighboring municipalities. 


MANUAL ARTS 


A clearer conception of the relationship of all the manual 
arts in the schools to each other and to the regular courses 
of study has been formed. Drawing, color work, manual 
training, sewing, domestic science are all now seen to be 
clearly interrelated through the medium of art. In the 
words of Director Froehlich, there is a growing conviction 
among those in charge of school systems that the ends of 
economy, efficiency, sympathy and co-operation are all 
served through this interrelation of the manual activities. 
Not only are they all interrelated in the manner so stated, 
but they have all taken on a definite relation to social needs. 
Formerly manual training dealt with projects many of which 
were not of practical value, but now pupils make such 
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things as a telegrapher’s keyboard, electric motors, flower 
boxes, color charts, quadruplex theatres for use in primary 
schools, etc. ‘The sewing in the elementary classes is intend- 
ed to develop a degree of skill that will enable the 8A girls 
to make their graduating dresses. Domestic art and domes- 
tic science have special reference to housekeeping and its 
efficient conduct. In high school drawing, interior decora- 
tion, costume design, printing, art needlework are studied. 
Along these lines the department of manual arts has made 
great strides and promises splendid results in the future. 


THE GARY PLAN 


Two details of the Gary Plan are responsible for its wide 
publicity. The first grows out of the duplicate school feature 
whereby practically two schools may be accommodated in 
one building or one school plant, thus saving the cost of 
construction. ‘The other consideration is the glaring fact 
that the most expensive municipal buildings in every city in 
the country are standing idle most of the time. The Gary 
Plan proposes to make the maximum use of these buildings 
all year for every day in the week, both day and night. 


THE CITY OF GARY 


The city of Gary, Indiana, is a United States Steel Cor- 
poration town of 40,000 people. Eight years ago the site 
of the present flourishing city was a barren waste of sand 
without habitation or population. ‘Today it is equipped with 
all the utilities and facilities of a modern city and is rapidly 
developing into a populous industrial centre. 

The population is made up of foreigners, a large number 
of whom are recent immigrants, embracing some thirty na- 
tionalities. Among the population are many skilled work- 
men and scientific specialists, but the bulk of the labor force 
is unskilled, and a large number are illiterate and ignorant 
of the English language. ‘The children of all these attend 
the public schools. 

The rapid growth of the city and the character of the 
population presented a problem of uncommon difficulty in 
providing adequate educational facilities. In solving this 
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problem there has developed in Gary a unique and ingenious 
school system. ‘The following figures give some idea of the 
growth of the system: 


Number Sot*teachers=<i006" 3/04 thas.45 ee eee 4 
Number vot *teachers—-1013. 91562) cee eee ee 120 
Nunibér Sof pupils—1900.8. Ve aa ee ee 143 
Number /Ofi-pupils—To13: igs Gees eee eee a eee 4,000 
school (tax—I007 ches eee) Se eee ey eee ee $52,573 
School) tax--1O12 ose an oe ie eke ree ae eee i Ce $244,687 
Bondedtschooltintieptedness i. eee tek ee ee ae $332,500 


WHAT IS THE GARY PLAN? 


The essential features of the Gary Plan are: 

1. A duplicate school scheme in which all activities, 
work, study and play are duplicated. Not a double session 
plan. 

2. A richer but less expensive school plant and a wider 
use of it. 

3. A longer day for the pupils, but no longer hours for 
classroom instruction by the teachers. 

4. Co-operation between the public schools and avail- 
able community agencies, such as libraries, playgrounds, 
settlements, churches and museums. 

5. Opportunity for shop work, but not for industrial 
training in the sense that the pupils are directed into certain 
trades. Children of elementary school age are not forced 
into specialized training. 

6. School is going all the time—that is, there is a maxi- 
mum use of all the available units of the building. 

7. Flexibility—that is, adaptation (a) to the needs of 
the particular community, and (b) to the needs of the 
individual. . 

Just as much academic work is provided as in the tra- 
ditional school. . 

Other features of the Gary Plan not regarded as essential 
are: 

1. An organization which prevents a chasm between the 
elementary and high school, and prevents pupils from drop- 
ping out of school at critical periods in their lives by the 
introduction at such times, of subjects which appeal to 
awakening interests not satisfied by a continuous and ex- 
clusive devotion to the “common branches.” 
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2. Departmental teaching. 

3. Greater freedom for the pupils in self-activity in 
work and self-control in conduct. : 

4. Reduction of overhead charges for supervisors. 

5. The possibility of having pupils help each other. 

6. ‘The possibility of having pupils do work in more than 
one grade, and of promoting them by subjects instead of by 
grades. 

7. More realism in industrial work by placing it 
under the direction of expert workmen from the ranks of 
laboring men. 


SOME COMPARISONS 


In 1913-14 the per capita cost of instruction in elementary 
and high schools in Gary was $33.50, 20 per cent. less than 
New York’s $42.28. 

Gary provided twice as many hours’ regular schooling as 
New York. 

In Gary 50 per cent. more children went to high school 
than in New York. There are as many children in the 
eighth grade in Gary as in the seventh, and as many 
in the first year in high school as in the eighth elementary 
grade. 

Every child from four to five years of age was in kinder- 
garten in Gary, whereas in New York only one two-hun- 
dredths of all children from four to five years of age were 
in public school kindergartens. 

In Gary the evening school enrollment exceeded the day 
school.. In New York it was only one-tenth of the day 
school. | | 

One hundred per cent. of the schools opened forty Sun- 
days. Only I per cent. in New York City. 

In the summer of 1915 Gary schools had all their play- 
grounds, gymnasiums and swimming pools open, with super- 
visors for all children, for three months, from 9 A. M. to 
10 P. M., and opportunity classes, gardening and manual 
training for all children for two months, from 9 A. M. to 
4 P. M., whereas New York City opened playgrounds in 
only one-fifth of its schools and offered opportunities for 
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summer school activities to only 1 per cent. of its school 
children. 


THE TIME SCHEDULE 


During the year 1913-14 the schools had ten months regu- 
lar school and ten weeks vacation school, but they are 
working toward an organization of four quarters of twelve 
weeks each. Under this plan pupils will be required to 
attend any three of the four quarters, attendance the re- 
maining quarter being wholly voluntary. During this quar- 
ter of voluntary attendance pupils are to make use of their 
time with great freedom, choosing for themselves the best 
way in which to spend their vacation time. For such 
choice, a thirty-six weeks’ compulsory attendance prepares 
the way. 

Superintendent Wirt summarizes the advantages of the 
four-quarter form of organization in the following state- 
ment: 


1. Many children are unavoidably absent during the school 
term under the old form of organization. Under the four-quar- 
ter arrangement, the allotted vacation of such children can be 
so arranged as to include such absence, thus insuring thirty-six 
weeks of schooling to them. & 


2. Older children can take their vacation of twelve weeks any 
quarter of the year during which they can find the most profitable 
employment. This is of special advantage to those families de- 
pendent upon assistance derived in this way. 


3. Many times, on account of bad weather, contagious dis- 
eases, colds, lack of clothing, overcrowded and unsanitary 
school conditions, etc., the summer quarter, for many very young 
children especially, is far better than the winter term. 


4. The cost of maintenance is not changed. With the same 
number of pupils per teacher, and giving thirty-six weeks of 
school, the cost is the same whether the pupils are all taught 
together for thirty-six weeks or only three-fourths of them to- 
gether for forty-eight weeks. Moreover, this plan makes possi- 
ble, without increased expenditure, a more adequate salary for 
teachers who are willing and able to accept employment for 
forty-eight weeks in the year instead of thirty-six. Furthermore, 
teachers, as well as pupils, could take a vacation any one of the 
four quarters, instead of always being compelled to take their 
vacation in the summer as at present. 


5. By permitting pupils to drop out of school at the beginning 
of any quarter of the year for their vacation, the classes would 
have. to be twelve weeks apart. This would facilitate the easy 
transfer of pupils from one class to another, thus breaking up the 
“lock-step” and arriving at a wise compromise between individual 
and class instruction. 
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THE DAILY PROGRAM 


For the lower grades the school day is from 8:45 to 11:45 
in the forenoon and from 1:00 to 5:00 in the afternoon, 
making a total of seven hours. For the upper grades and 
high school, it is from 8:30 to 12:00 in the forenoon and 
from 1:15 to 5:00 in the afternoon, making a total of seven 
and a quarter hours. ‘The teachers are required to be on 
duty at eight o’clock in the morning to assist pupils in work 
or play. The regular classroom teachers may depart at 
four in the afternoon. All others must remain till five. 

The pupils’ leisure time, which in most cases becomes 
“street and alley time,” to use Superintendent Wirt’s way 
of putting it, is utilized for recreation and supplementary 
work. ‘The playground teachers have charge of all the 
recreational facilities for an hour before school, during the 
noon hour, and for an hour after school. The number of 
such teachers makes it possible to divide this time among 
themselves so that the attendance of any one of them is not 
required for more than one of these extra periods each day. 

The plant is open on Saturdays from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
A sufficient number of regular classroom teachers are called 
upon to meet the demand for this Saturday work. They 
are paid $1.00 per hour for their services. Special teachers 
in charge of laboratories, workshops and playgrounds re- 
ceive extra pay at the rate of 75 cents per hour. Pupils 
come and go as they please, work or play as they choose, 
whereby the play impulse is transformed into the work 
impulse. 

The Emerson School plant is open four evenings per 
week, from 7:00 to 9:30, for continuation school and for 
social and recreational centre activities. 

In four schools—Emerson, Froebel, Jefferson and Bev- 
eridge—the school day is eight and a quarter hours in 
length and divided as follows: 


Hours 
1. History (including geography), English and mathematics 2 
2. Manual training, science, drawing, and TIMOS TC Bwarrate ties bis 2 
3. Auditorium exercises for mass LTISORUIE CLOMID eis sock « o'e S'4 0 acs I 
4. Play, physical training and application by means of free 
Rietawaee siete tte oO kn) wake Chisie hm AE RE Mae eLo ts hae 4a) 2 


on 


Ser ee PTTL et ene Sal Tika haere Mia elated ax fin.n gue oe ah ° 1% 
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The first line of work (Department 1), is conducted in 
the classrooms of the ordinary type. ‘The second line of 
work (Department 2), is conducted in the shops, labora- 
tories and studios. The third line of work (Department 
3), 18 conducted in the auditorium. The fourth line of 
work (Department 4), is conducted in the gymnasium, 
swimming pools, play rooms, and playgrounds. 

Four groups of children are simultaneously engaged in 
those four different departments throughout the day. 

Suppose, for illustration, that the school be divided into 
four groups of pupils, one-half of grades 1 to 4 being group 
A; one-half of grades 5 to 8, group B; the other half of 
grades 1 to 4, group C, and the other half of grades 5 to 8, 
group D. The plan of operation may then be indicated 
thus: 


Plan of Operation of Four Departments 


Department 1: Department 2: 
Language, Science, man- Department 3: Department 4: 


Time. mathematics, ualtraining Auditorium Physical train- 
history and drawing and (mass in- ing, play, 
geography music struction) application 

8:I5— O:15 ..... A B opty CD 
Q:I5—I01I15 ..... B A Cc De 
IO:I5—II:I5 ..... C D A B 
1 89 ead (KG BAY a D ee, 
I2:I5— 1:30 ..... A B ae A 
1:30— 2:30 ..... B A D ie 
2330-53330... G D B A 
3:30— 4:30 ..... D C AB 


What we have, in fact, with this simple arrangement, is 
two schools with grades 1 to 8 in each, one school working 
in Departments 1 and 2, while the other is occupied in De- 
partments. 3 and 4, alternately engaged thus throughout 
the day as indicated above. 

These programs show how the alternation of the classes 
in regular studies and special activities is effected, the 
former being conducted in ordinary classrooms, the latter 
in other parts of the building, or grounds, thus making use 
of all parts of the plant throughout the day, thereby prac- 
tically doubling the capacity of the building. The pro- 
grams of many buildings must necessarily vary somewhat. 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 


The Gary idea of a school plant is a playground, garden, 
workshop, social centre, library, and traditional school 
combined under the same management. 

The Froebel School in Gary cost $350,000, accommodates 
2,800 pupils, employs 70 teachers, and has the most perfect 
equipment for the Gary purpose. ‘The site of the Froebel 
building is a tract comprising ten acres of ground. Half of 
this is used for playgrounds; two acres for school gardens ; 
three acres for a park. ‘The equipment embraces a sand pit, 
wading pool, two outdoor gymnasiums—one for boys and 
one for girls—two swimming pools, rooms for printing, 
nursery, kindergarten, nature study, paint shop, plumbing 
shop, library, music, lunch room, sewing room, laundry, 
lumber room, cabinet shop, carpenter shop. 

The equipment of the Emerson School comprises a good 
handball court, a large concrete sand pit, good circular run- 
ning track, a straightaway track, a jumping pit, place for 
high jump and pole vault, with the centre space reserved 
for baseball and football. It is lighted at night and match 
games in soccer football are held there between night 
school teams. On the girls’ side in the Emerson School 
there is a basketball court, tennis court, a coon tree—with 
small house around the base, so that the children can go 
in and play with the animals if they wish. 


COMPARISON OF COST 


It is estimated that a city school will cost $8,000 per 
classroom. By this system half the number of classrooms 
are saved. This would mean a direct saving of nearly 
$100,000 on a building of twenty-four classes. This sav- 
ing covers the cost of the extra large playground. The cost 
per pupil enrolled in Chicago is $45; in Gary, $40. 

Hammond, Whiting, East Chicago and Gary are prac- 
tically one industrial community. The following table 
showing data as of enrollment, cost, etc., in these cities is 
based on figures for the year 1912-13: 
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Hammond East Chicago Whiting Gary 


‘Lotaliventolmenteerie nee 3,425 3,874 905 4,188 
Daysi.or- schooler. eee ee 190 200 200 200 
Lotalfperi capita: costimssn ae $44 $34 $49 $36 
School property per capita.... $245 $145 $243 $198 
LEVY CRORE Re Sse een en $1.53 $1.15 $0.65 $1.00 


TEACHING FORCE 


The elementary and high schools are in the same building. 
All the grades, from the kindergarten to the end of the 
high school, are, in many cases, under one roof. From an 
economic point of view, this is cheaper ; from an educational 
point, it bridges the chasm between the elementary and high 
schools. ‘The elementary and high schools are merged into 
one by introducing as early as the fifth grade several high 
school subjects, science in particular, taught by the regular 
high school teachers. This arrangement results in having 
one standard of discipline for all grades of pupils. There 
is no radical break in teachers or subjects anywhere; con- 
sequently the problem of keeping pupils in school is par- 
tially solved. | 

DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING 


The departmental system is in full force in Gary. Espe- 
cially is this true of special activities, and to a greater or 
less extent the same is true of manual and industrial activi- 
ties, gardening, drawing, and music. Gary is seeking the 
maximum of efficiency by division of labor and _ special 
preparation. Some objections to the departmental plan are 
overcome by keeping pupils half of the time under a class- 
room teacher for the traditional studies, the other half being 
spent with special teachers. In practice, Gary has found it 
more satisfactory to divide the regular studies between two 
classroom teachers—one having charge of reading, writing, 
spelling, and language work; the other, history, political 
geography and arithmetic. In Gary there are no super- 
visors, aside from the principal and superintendent, the 
former acting as one of the physical training teachers. 


CURRICULUM AND EQUIPMENT 


An inspection of the actual daily program of the Emerson 
School shows that half the pupils give half of each fore- 
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noon and half of each afternoon session to regular studies, 
with an equal amount of time given to the special activities. 
The other half of the pupils have the same program, but in 
reverse order. In this way the regular studies and special 
activities are conducted continuously throughout the day, 
and by special teachers on the departmental plan, as stated 
above. In the upper grades it has been found that the time 
allotted to the regular studies can be diminished so as to 
give more time to certain special subjects. For example, 
the regular studies occupy two periods of ninety minutes 
each, one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon. The 
same amount of time is given to the special activities. The 
three hours—ninety minutes in the forenoon and the same in 
the afternoon—devoted to the regular studies (arithmetic, 
history, geography, and the formal language studies of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and composition) are divided as the 
regular teachers see fit. History and geography are taught 
by specialists, each of whom teaches both. Many maps and 
charts are made by the children. German and Latin begin 
in the seventh grade, and French in the third. After the 
ninth year, no student is required to take a foreign language. 

Department 4 is planned to take care of the physical train- 
ing, play, and application periods, as shown on page 90. 
The application period is definitely planned to give the for- 
mal work of the school expression through self-activity. 
The music and literature teachers use the application period 
for folk dances, musical games, dramatics, modeling in 
clay and sand, and free play instruction in the “busy cor- 
ners”. of the playground or playrooms. Nature study 
teachers use this application period in the care of lawns, 
trees, shrubbery, plants in the building, gardens, animal pets. 

In the upper grades, mathematics teachers use this period 
in practical measuring, planning buildings, laying out play- 
grounds and spaces, and in practical accounting in connec- 
tion with the clerical work of the school. 

In the lower grades the occupations of the application 
period are based on the play impulse, and are conducted out 
of doors, in the spacious corridors, etc. Inthe upper grades 
the workshops and laboratories furnish the best opportu- 
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nity for this application work. ‘The thirty minutes’ formal 
gymnastics, therefore, is eliminated, and a full hour is de- 
voted to practical instruction in English and mathematics. 
Regular classrooms are used for this work, and it is con- 
ducted by shop and laboratory teachers. ‘The manual train- 
ing teacher has his pupils for one hour in a regular class- 
room for instruction in English and mathematics, followed 
by two hours in a shop, where many opportunities are 
afforded for the application of this instruction. ‘The science 
teacher has an hour in a regular classroom for instruction 
in English and mathematics, followed by the laboratory pe- 
riods. 

The above scheme thus modified gives to grades 1 to 3 the 
following daily program: 


Hours 
Vanguage! and smathematicsss: o.s bia eeter ee I 
Masic,- literature and: eymnastics 2120000 e le ee I 
Play. (application), Us css ae eine ee ee eee 1 
Aliditoritign jemerrises Vi. ¢ ihc... tee ee ee I 
PUDCW [ah yininacltot uty bo ed eatme ney eR as Pio tan raze eat ee 14 
Lanenage ang amathematicss. pice... cee ee eee I 
Manual“training fand nature ‘study 3...¢) eee I 
Bree splay \.tg. sete ioe vee ek cle foe Sat nee oe eee . 
To the other grades it gives the following daily program: 
Hours 
Language, mathematics, .history..etc.2.e0.b. oie ee 2 
Auditorium exercised Wer) ta. gar ek, eau ahe ne ee ae I 
Dn chyy eerie Seas Hee aia ee ea La ener 14 
Mathematics and English (taught by shop and labora- 
tOryAiNnstructors) Martine Seek ee ee I 
welence and#manialitraiming. 24 ee dl eee 2 
Physical training and play. ¢... ee. 9t. | ae eet tee I 


Fach class of each group, under the new program, is 
expected to give one period or more per week to the study 
of the Bible, under the direction of the various ministers 
and their assistants. This plan is now being tested. Su- 
perintendent Wirt is thus seeking to solve the problem of 
religious instruction. The ministers are reported as in 
sympathy with the plan. This work is, of course, purely 
voluntary, and the school has no direct connection with re- 
ligious instruction. It merely excuses children at stated 
times, on the written request of parents. 

The plan of having science and shop instructors teach the 
mathematics and English involved in their subjects is in 
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operation. ‘There is almost universal complaint on the part 
of science teachers that pupils do not know English and 
cannot apply their mathematics. In answer to such com- 
plaints, the superintendent says to them, “Take your 
classes and drill them on the English and mathematics 
involved in your subject.” The science and shop teachers 
give warm approval of the arrangement. 

The kindergarten rooms are planned for use as social 
centres, for dances and receptions. 


Laboratories. 


Nature Study. All the teaching is departmental, done in 
shops, studios, laboratories, and assemblies. A greenhouse or 
animal house is connected with each nature laboratory. The 
eighth grade children take care of the animals. Other children take 
care of the plants. —The nature rooms are equipped with a spe- 
cial desk and stool made in the school shop. Animals and plants 
are supplied by these laboratories to the kindergarten and other 
classes in the school. 


Botany. Physical geography is taught by the botany teacher, 
political geography by the history teacher. The botany labora- 
tory is equipped with special tables, microscopes, charts, readers, 
maps, globes, and is used by both elementary and high school 
pupils. 


Physics. The physics laboratory is elaborately equipped. In 
the Emerson School no less than three large rooms are devoted 
to this department. Spelling is correlated with science. In be- 
ginning the subject, twenty words associated with the subject, 
are dictated for spelling. Each class in the Froebel School has 
a combination lavatory and drinking fountain in one corner, and 
an adjacent toilet room. The high school students are able to 
go into a house and plan a complete heating system. 


Chemistry. Superintendent Taylor observed a class analyzing 
the coal supplied by the Board of Education. The graduates of 
the laboratory are able to earn at once $80.00 a month in the 
research laboratory of the Steel Company. 


Bacteriology. The bacteriological laboratory is equipped for 
testing milk and other food products for contagious diseases. 
The school doctor has a laboratory of his own. Students are 
assigned to work with him. In connection with this room there 
is a dental clinic. The school doctor is responsible for the sani- 
tation of the whole school. 


Electricity. The electric laboratory is the power and lighting 
plant of the school, and is used in connection with the depart- 
ment of physics. The boys are able to build and install all sorts 
of electric devices, including motors. 


Cooking. The subject is taught by a teacher and a practical 
woman. ‘The fourth grade girls are employed as helpers to the 
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eighth grade girls. The fifth year children help the ninth grade 
cooks. Each kitchen serves meals to children, teachers and vis- 
itors, and is on a paying basis. The Board furnishes no supplies. 


Shops. 


Commercial. The Emerson School has an office in which all 
the school accounting is done. Several stockrooms are a part of 
this department. These are in charge of children and are open 
at all times for the distribution of supplies made by the various 
shops and classrooms. A considerable proportion of these sup- 
plies is made in the shops by the children for instance, baseball 
bats, tops, round top stools are made in the turning shop. Cast- 
ings of all sorts are made in the foundries. ‘Towels are made 
in the domestic art department. Screws and bolts are made in 
the machine shop. Stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping 
are taught in this department. The Board of Education pro- 
vides no principal’s clerk for the school. The commercial de- 
partment performs all the clerical labor. 


Turning. The children turn their own stools, baseball bats, 
Indian clubs, and patterns used in the shop. At night women 
work in this shop, turning articles for use in the home. 


Painting. Painting the interior and staining furniture of the 
school is part of the work in this shop. A child remains in one 
shop thirteen weeks and is then assigned to another. In this 
way he is enabled to find himself. 


Sewing. The teacher has a practical sewing woman to assist 
in turning out industrial products. In one school the laundry 
is combined with the sewing department and employs a prac- 
tical laundress. Both departments are under the direction of 
the teacher of domestic arts. This teacher has charge Of the 
cooking and employs a practical housekeeper. In these de- 
partments enough is earned to pay for all the material they 
require and the wages of the three practical women. 


Boiler Room. The boiler room is used as a shop or labora- 
tory, equipped with all devices for producing and transmitting 
power. The children are taught to measure the amount of 
coal and water consumed and the horse-power developed. Each 
building produces its own electricity for light and power. 


Laundry. A vast number of towels are required in the course 
of a day. They are washed at the rate of twenty-five cents a 
hundred. The department having the washing done is charged 
with the laundry bill, and must earn enough to pay for its sup- 
plies and the wages of the practical woman or laundress. 


Blacksmith Shop. The shop makes all the forged iron work 
used in playground apparatus and in the equipment of the 
school; also, shoes the horses kept on the farm which belongs 
to the school department. 


Foundry. Boys make the blue print specifications for the 
equipment of this shop in the drafting room. 


Machine shop. The Emerson School has a machine shop, the 
equipment of which cost $8,000, No child below seven years is 
permitted here. Gary has a larger proportion of co-operative, 
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or part time, students in a high school than Cincinnati. A stu- 
dent may work by day and study by night, or vice versa, or he 
may work in the morning and study in the afternoon, or vice 
versa. 


Cabinet Shop. An expert cabinet maker employed at union 
wages, during union hours, is in charge. Only boys sixteen 
years of age, or more, are allowed in this shop because of the 
dangerous machinery. Adults may come here in the day or 
evening and make anything, whatever it may be, employed in 
social service. 


Plumbing. In some shops the equipment is very simple, in 
others it is elaborate enough to do the work required in the 
construction of a schoolhouse. 


Carpenter Shop. Each school has a shop. There is no limit 
as to age or grade. 


Cobbling. One of the schools has a cobbling shop in charge 
of a shoemaker. -A large box is kept in the basement where 
children deposit old shoes discarded at home. If a poor family 
wants shoes repaired, a boy takes leather cut from old shoes 
and does the mending. 


Printing. This shop is as well equipped as the establish- 
ment of a commercial printer. Bookbinding is taught as well. 
All the school printing and bookbinding is done in these shops. 


Sheet Metal. One school has a sheet metal shop where ash- 
cans, buckets, and other utensils needed in the schools are 
turned out. 


Pottery. The Froebel School has a pottery. Vases, bowls, 
cups, and other objects are made by the children on the potter’s 
wheel run by foot power. All designs and decorations must 
have the approval of the art department. Jars, vases and bowls 
used by the teachers for flowers and plants are made by the 
little potters. 


ASSEMBLY 


This is a necessary feature of the Gary plan. The 
audience embraces elementary and high school grades. 
Programs are prepared by specialists in laboratory, study, 
or shop. Each teacher in the school is held responsible in 
turn for an assembly. 


BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


There are no free books or supplies in Gary. Each child 
pays the principal a book rental once a year. With the 
proceeds of these rentals, all the books and stationery are 
purchased. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


There is no sharp line of distinction between elementary 
and high school. Both are in the same building, use the 
same libraries, studios, laboratories, shops and assembly. 
There are no graduates from the grades. Registry in the 
ninth grade is about the same as that in the eighth. The 
plan of organization is in accord with the European prac- 
tice which begins the secondary school course about the 
fourth year. 

EVENING SCHOOLS me 


‘The day enrollment is about 5,000; the evening enrollment 
is 6,000. Anyone may go to evening school and learn any- 
thing he wants to learn or do. 


DISCIPLINE 


The children of Gary run or skip, talk or whistle, in the 
halls, exactly as they would do in their own homes. ‘They 
feel under no restraint whatever, according to Superintend- 
ent Taylor. No scratched or carved desks, defaced walls 
or toilets, spirit of wanton waste or destruction in the use 
of school supplies were discovered. ‘The children make the 
furniture, decorate the walls and pay real money for school 
supplies. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In brief, the plan for vocational training consists in hav- 
ing a number of regular workmen, selected on account of 
their upright character, intelligence, skill, and teaching 
ability, employed the year round in equipping and repairing 
the school plants of the city, pupils working with them in 
much the same way as the old-time apprentices. There are 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, painters, plumbers, sheet-metal 
workers, engineers, printers, electricians, machinists, foun- 
drymen, etc., sufficient to meet the needs of the schools; and 
instead of employing a large number of these to put things 
in shape during vacations, in the manner common in other 
cities, this city which has no long vacations, employs a much 
smaller number and keeps them continuously employed 
throughout the year. Bookcases, cabinets, tables, desks, 
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benches, etc., are made, and these require staining and fin- 
ishing. Some of the buildings or parts of buildings are 
painted, inside and out, and there is always varnishing to 


do. ‘The interior finish of buildings and the desks and fur- 
niture have to be done over from time to time, and so on. 


The engineer of the heating, lighting and ventilation plant 
gives lessons in firing, engineering, and ventilation. ‘The elec- 
trician must care for many motors, lights, bells, clocks, etc., 
and there are opportunities for teaching winding, motor con- 
struction, etc. The printing plant offers opportunities for 
both boys and girls in printing, making notebooks, repairing 
and rebinding books, etc., and cuts for illustration, involving 
photography and photo-engraving, must be made. Plumb- 
ing must be installed and kept in repair, and numerous 
parts of the school equipment call for the sheet-metal 
worker. A foundry and a machine shop are necessary, and 
these call for draftsmen to furnish plans and specifications. 
Moreover, in the purchase, care, and distribution of a great 
variety of supplies, there is a laboratory for giving insight 
into commercial and business methods, calling for clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, filing of correspondence, mak- 
ing office report, etc. Pupils do real work under the direc- 
tion of real workmen, and the variety of opportunity aids 
them to find their places in the industrial or business world 
outside. 

Add to the lines of work described above those phases of 
work involved in domestic science and domestic art, and 
the result is a remarkably complete opportunity for voca- 
tional education. For this, to which pupils in the upper 
grades and high school are admitted, the manual training of 
the lower grades is a preparation. Indeed such vocational 
training is definitely foreshadowed by the construction 
work of the smaller children and surrounded, as they are 
by older pupils and real workmen (overalls and all) and 
real shops which are doing real things, they too, have a 
motive for learning to do things. 

Nearly all of these lines of work are self-supporting. 
Some of them, indeed, are a source of income to the schools, 
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to say nothing of the value of them as an educational oppor- 
tunity. 
SPECIAL FURNITURE 


In, some of the rooms used by the pupils in the lower 
grades there is a peculiar kind of desk, constructed by the 
workmen in the industrial department with the aid of pupils. 
It can readily be converted into a work bench. It has a 
loose top which can be readily replaced when badly soiled 
or worn out. Each desk is provided with a substantial 
four-legged stool also made by the school workmen. This 
is pushed under the desk out of the way when the pupil 
does bench work. On occasion the pupils take up the 
stools and tops of the desks and go into the corridors, gar- 
dens, or elsewhere to do such work as sketching, copying 
from blackboards, etc. 


SPECIAI, SCHOOLS 


There are no special schools for defective, retarded or 
exceptionally bright pupils. If a pupil is weak physically 
and cannot undertake all the work of a regular grade, he 
uses the other facilities of the school as he would use a 
sanitarium, for gaining health. ‘The daily program permits 
him to spend all the time in special activities if this is better 
for him, or all the time in supervised outdoor play until he 
gains strength. Children are sent to school rather than 
kept at home to gain health. The child takes up the regu- 
lar studies as he is able to do so. If he is deficient mm one 
subject he can do double work and catch up. He can also 
return on Saturday for necessary help, or attend the va- 
cation quarter. He is promoted by subjects instead of 
being held back on account of failure in one or two 
branches. If defective, he does what he can. If retarded, 
he takes stich activities as will awaken his mental activities 
so that he can enter upon the regular program of the nor- 
mal pupil as soon as ready. If exceptionally bright, he can 
go as far as he is able. ‘Thus there is no necessity for 
numerous expensive special schools. This statement, of 
course, does not apply to deaf or blind children, or to those 
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of such a degree of abnormality as to require the special 
course of a school for the feeble-minded. 

To Superintendent William C. Wirt the whole country 
owes a debt of gratitude. What others were seeking with 
more or less success to accomplish, namely, to increase the 
effectiveness of public education without adding too heavily 
to the burden of taxation, Mr. Wirt has succeeded in doing. 


(See United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 18, 
William Paxton Burris on The Public School System of Gary, 
Ind.; Report on a Plan of Organization for Co-operative and 
Continuation Courses by William Wirt; Educational Review, 
May, 1915, Joseph S$. Taylor, Report on Gary (Ind.) Schools.) 


NEW YORK CITY’S EXPERIMENT 


A year ago last July, Superintendent Wirt of Gary was 
called upon by the New York Board of Education to inspect 
conditions in New York and see if a wider use of the 
school facilities of that municipality could not be made. He 
made a report to the President of the Board of Education, 
New York, under date of July 30, 1914. Asa result of this 
report and a conference between the Mayor, District Su- 
perintendents Haaren and Ettinger and the President of the 
Board of Education, the Board of Education, in September, 
1914, voted to try the two-unit school plan in five schools 
and to equip them accordingly. In this way New York 
entered upon an experiment, part of which attempted to 
follow rather closely the Gary system, while the other part 
omitted the Gary industrial training scheme, and retained 
one, already successfully in use in the New York system. 
This latter part of the experiment is known as the “Ettinger 
Plan” and differs from the other in confining the vocational 
or industrial work to the seventh and eighth grades and 
giving children this work only on the written consent or wish 
of the parents. Most of the essential Gary features are 
embodied in both parts of the New York experiment. 

Superintendent Wirt, in his report to the New York 
Board of Education, submitted a program for duplicate 
schools designated as X and Y, using the same plant, to- 
gether with his comments thereon, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: | 
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These two duplicate schools will occupy the same class- 
rooms, auditoriums, shops, libraries, and playgrounds, but 
neither school could make any more use of any of these 
facilities if the other school were not there. Among the 
special advantages enumerated are: A student may take all 
his regular school subjects either in the morning or after- 
noon, thus enabling him to go to school half a day and work 
half a day, either in school shops or outside of school. 
Students in one school may do additional work in the other 
school. A child may use either school or part of both 
schools. If all the children in one family choose the same 
school there will be no conflict of lunch hours. Private 
teachers of music may secure students any hour of the day 
and organize their classes as part of the school program. 
The school acts as a clearing house for children’s activities. 

Since the Board of Education is operating only one plant 
instead of two, it can use the operation and maintenance 
cost of the second plant to keep the one plant open every 
evening and day of the year for adults as well as children. 
Emphasis should be laid on the fact that there is no desire 
to double the capacity of school plants as a part time propo- 
sition. Fe 


NEWARK’S PLAN OF ALTERNATING CLASSES 


The Newark plan for extending the use of a school plant 
to accommodate a larger number of pupils was first put 
into effect in Newark several years ago, and has been pro- 
gressively developed to meet existing conditions. 

As in many other cities the growth in school population in 
Newark has been too rapid for the erection of new buildings 
to keep pace with it. Despite the addition of new build- 
ings every year for a decade or more, we have not in recent 
years been able to catch up with the demand. ‘To meet this 
condition half-day classes were at first organized to occupy 
the building alternately. In order to meet the four-hour- 
day requirement imposed by the State School Law, it was 
necessary to have one class occupy the classroom contin- 
uously from 8:30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M., and a second class 
follow it from 12:30 to 4:30 P. M. ‘The morning session 
was fairly satisfactory, but in the afternoon results were 
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relatively not so good although the length of the session 
remained the same. Much of the work came at the so- 
called fatigue period of the day, in winter artificial light 
was needed for the latter part of the session, and the results 
were generally felt to be unsatisfactory. 

To equalize the benefits as well as the burdens of the plan, 
the morning and afternoon classes were required to alternate 
monthly. At first there was no overlapping of morning and 
afternoon classes. 

About three years ago a plan of alternating classes was 
introduced in two schools, namely, the Cleveland and Madi- 
son schools, whereby a number of classes overlapped in 
their schedules, making it possible for both the first and 
second groups, or divisions, to attend school for a morning 
and afternoon session. ‘The overlapping time was spent by 
the pupils alternating in shop, court, gymnasium, or audito- 
rium. A diagram printed on page 102 of last year’s report 
showed the schedule under which this plan was inaugu- 
rated in the Cleveland School. ‘This schedule has been 
modified somewhat since its introduction. ‘The overlapping 
time has been slightly increased by having the second di- 
vision report at 9:30 instead of 10:00 A. M., and remain 
in the court, auditorium, or gymnasium until 10 o’clock. 
This made it possible to have all pupils at home from 12:00 
until 12:30 P. M., thus interfering less with the lunch hour 
and leaving a vacant period of thirty minutes during which 
the rooms may be thoroughly aired and ventilated. Under 
this schedule the second class reports at 1:30 P. M. and 
finishes its session at 3:30 P. M. During the past year 
eight classes have been operated on this plan in the Cleve- 
land School and ten classes in the Madison School. The 
plan has given entire satisfaction, and has been the means 
of putting on full time at least 360 pupils who would other- 
wise have been in the unsatisfactory half-day classes. 

In compliance with the request of the Committee on In- 
struction and Educational Supplies (June 23, 1915), I made 
a careful study of the Wirt system, and during the first 
month of the fall term visited the schools in New York 
City where the experiment was being tried. 
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It was a great satisfaction to find that in solving our 
own problems two of the characteristic features of the so- 
called “Wirt System” had_already been worked out in some 
of the Newark day schools, namely, “a somewhat lengthened 
session” in the Boys’ Industrial School, and a “plan of al- 
ternating classes” in the Cleveland and Madison schools; 
while the evening industrial schools had a curriculum more 
or less enriched by social and vocational activities. 

A report of my findings together with recommendations 
was submitted to the Committee on September 29, 1915. At 
the same meeting the organization of Cleveland and Abing- 
ton Avenue schools on a full “alternating plan” with daily 
vocational and recreational activities was authorized. By 
reason of the fact that Cleveland School was already oper- 
ating eight classes on the alternating plan, Principal Pitkin 
found it possible to reorganize so as to put the entire 
school on this plan November 1, 1915. It is expected that 
the “alternating plan” will be put into operation in the 
Abington Avenue School not later than November 22, 1915. 
The present schedule of the Cleveland School showing where 
each class of the first and second groups is to be found 
during every period of the day is given on the following 
page, together with the necessary comments and explana- 
tions: 
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GENEFAL PROGFAM — CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
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At 8:30 A. M. 39 classes come to school. Of these the 23 
classes of the X school begin classroom activities. Five 
classes of the Y school are in the auditorium, six are in play 
activities, five are in the various shops, and seven have not 
yet come to school. ; 

At 9:10 the auditorium and play groups change places. 

At 9:50 the entire X school leaves the classrooms and is 
distributed among the four out-of-class room groups. ‘The 
Y school of 23 classes then occupies the classrooms until 12 
M. At 12:20 P. M. the X school returns to the classrooms 
and remains there until 2:30 P. M., when they are again 
distributed among the four out-of-class room activities, the 
classrooms then being occupied by the Y school until 3:45 
PN 

One-half of the entire school—or 23 classes—is taken care 
of in the classrooms. ‘The other half is distributed among 
shops, auditorium, playground, gymnasium, or out-of- 
school groups. | 

This new organization made it possible to transfer nine 
classes from the Milford School, thus avoiding the opening © 
of half-day classes in this school during the construction of 
the new building. We are now accommodating forty- 
seven classes in a thirty-six classroom building and can ac- 
commodate six more without difficulty. 

A consistent plan of school organization based upon our 
experience with alternating classes contains the following 
essential features: (a) A broader and richer curriculum, 
(b) greater flexibility and freedom of school administration, 
and as a resultant of the foregoing (c) a vast saving in the 
cost of coristruction. 

The “alternating plan” has great possibilities. It co-ordi- 
nates all the school activities so as to make a larger use of 
the auditorium, playground, gymnasium and shop. I am of 
the opinion, also, that the triple, or even quadruple use of a 
school plant is quite possible, and will follow after due 
experimentation. 
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NEED IN CITY SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE OF COST 
AND EFFICIENCY EXPERT 


The increasing cost for school maintenance makes it im- 
perative that there should be established as soon as prac- 
ticable some system of school accounting to satisfy the com- 
munity as a whole, as well as the Board of Education, that 
the schools are being intelligently and economically adminis- 
tered. In,most large business corporations it has become 
the rule to maintain a cost and efficiency department. This 
department analyzes the total expenses of the corporation 
into its various elements, and by comparing costs of various 
departments or of its own department with similar depart- 
ments in other corporations determines where economy can 
be practiced without sacrificing efficiency, and where large 
expenditures will bring greater efficiency and therefore re- 
duce comparative costs. 

School systems have for years had uniform examinations 
to determine the efficiency of their academic work. Certain 
percentages of theoretical efficiency have been set up as 
standards, and on these standards pupils have been pro- 
moted from grade to grade, students have been admitted to 
college, and graduates of professional schools have been 
certificated or licensed to perform certain work. Upon such 
standards the various schools of a system are compared, as 
are also the schools of different localities, one with another. 

Similar methods of ascertaining comparative cost are now 
being considered by progressive educators. It has been for 
some time the practice of the City Superintendent in his an- 
nual reports to give a table of comparative costs. It should 
be said, however, that such data has not been sufficiently ° 
analyzed and particularized to derive from it the full value 
that a knowledge of such data should afford. 

Thus, as an illustration, the per capita cost of education 
for the city at large, as shown in the last published report, 
was: 


Pa eS eHOOly ie ats Abe, LA Reais $114.70 
SETMOtt Ary ROCKO tcl... oc ge eeTE 31.36 
Re ise COOL cyte 2 las hae tee ae 112.36 


Elementary Evening School 
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Byening Tis ochool. a. amon ee 21.61 
SUramer* Schoolers. hn eee ene 3121 
Rlayenound sia mye tisk eae eee eee 1.88 


These figures are of interest, but they would possess 
greater interest and value if analyzed as follows: 


Cost of teaching 
Building cost—including repairs, interest and payments 
to sinking fund. 
Cost of supervision. 
- Janitor cost. 
Text books and supplies. _ 
Heat and light. 


Similarly, the cost of administration may be sub-divided, 
showing : 


Cost of Secretary’s office. 

Cost of legal advice. 

Cost of Supply Department 

Cost of supervision by— 
City Superintendent and Staff 
Principals 


By the above and similar studies could be ascertained: 


1st—Relative costs of 
(a) Teaching | 
(b) Supervision | 
(c) Overhead charges of all kinds. 


2nd—Comparative cost of supervision per capita in dif- 
ferent kinds of schools. 


(a) Day Schools 
High 
Elementary 
Special 
Industrial 

(b) Evening schools 

(c) Summer schools 


3rd—Large schools compared with small schools as to 
per capita cost of 


(a) Supervision by principal 
(b) Janitor service 
(c) Heat and light 
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4th-—Relative cost of different studies, as 
(a) Arithmetic 
(b) Manual training, etc. 


sth—Per capita cost in the different grades of the school 
system, as 


(a) High school 

(b) Elementary schools 
Grade 8 
Grade 7, etc. 

(c) Kindergarten 


6th—Comparative per capita cost of supervision of 
special subjects, as 
(a) Music 
(b) Manual training 
(c) Drawing, etc. 
in the several schools and grades. 


Such studies would also make it possible to: make com- 
parisons with other school systems. In general, the purpose 
should be to get a basis for comparing results and making 
deductions and recommendations therefrom. Studies of 
this kind would show such data as the following: 

That the per capita cost of maintenance for such a 
school as the Cleveland compared with the Boys’ 


Industrial School is in the ratio of one to four 
(Cleveland, $26.60; Boys’ Industrial, $108.02). 


That the per capita cost of supervision in Bruce Street 
School is three times as high as in the Newton 
School (Newton, $1.66; Bruce Street, $4.30). 

I recommend that there be appointed and detailed to the 
office of the City Superintendent of Schools some trained 
and competent person as an “efficiency engineer,” who will 
study and work out all problems of this nature. The person 
appointed to such a position should be able to collect and 
analyze statistics and to prepare answers to inquiries in- 
volving reference and research. The person appointed 
should be able to analyze and make the proper deductions 
from such purely educational statistics as : 

(a) Age and grade studies 
(b) Studies in retardation and elimination 


(c) Number of pupils leaving high school before com- 
pletion of course 
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By studying the statistics of neighboring schools, he should 
be able to show where classes could be transferred and com- 
bined and the teaching force reduced. 

By careful study of the growth in the various school dis- 
tricts, he should be of great assistance in determining the 
location of new school buildings or additions. 

By a comparison of our expenditures with those of other 
cities, he should be able to show where we should economize 
and where we are justified in increasing our expenditures. 

I have no doubt that the appointment to this position of a 
competent person will result not only in greater efficiency, 
but in greater economy in the administration of our school 
system. 


SCHOOL EXTENSION OR THE WIDER USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


The Legislature of 1913 enacted the following law permit- 
ting the wider use of school buildings and grounds in the 
State of New Jersey: 


1. The Board of Education of any school district may, subject 
to reasonable regulations to be adopted by said board, permit 
the use of any schoolhouse and rooms therein, and the grounds 
and other property of the district, when not in use for school 
purposes, for any of the following purposes: 

(a) By persons assembling therein for the purpose of giving 
and receiving instruction in any branch of education, learning, 
or the arts; 

(b) For public library purposes or as stations of public li- 
braries; 

(c) For holding social, civic and recreational meetings and 
entertainments, and such other purposes as may be approved by 
the Board of Education; 

(d) For meetings, entertainments, and occasions where ad- 
mission fees are charged; 

(e) For polling places, for holding elections, and for the reg- 
istration of voters, and for holding political meetings. 

2. Any action taken by a Board of Education under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be subject to appeal to the Commis- 
sioner of Education, as provided in section ten of the act to 
which this act is a supplement. 


The Superintendent submitted to the Board on March 25, 
1915, tentative rules and regulations for the use of the school 
buildings of Newark for other than school purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Use of School Buildings 
and by it approved August 31, 1915, for recommendation to 
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the Board for adoption. ‘These rules as finally revised and 
approved by the Board, November 24, 1915, are given 
below : 


The Superintendent of Schools shall have full charge of all 
school extension work and of the use of school buildings for 
other than school purposes. There shall be appointed.a Director 
of School Extension who shall, under the direction of the City 
Superintendent, have charge of the details of the work. 

These rules shall not govern the use of the school buildings 
by organizations immediately connected with school activities. 
Notice of such use shall be given by the principal of the school 
to the Director. 

School buildings may be used for meetings for educational, 
philanthropic, civic, political, or recreational purposes. They can 
be used only on the date, or dates, and hours, and for the 
purpose or purposes specified. All applications must be signed 
by at least three responsible citizens, who therein shall make 
themselves responsible to the Board for the observance of the 
rules and regulations governing the use of school buildings and 
for any damage that may occur to the building or its equipment 
during such use. 

The Director may require any information of the applicants, 
may reject any application and may cancel any permit, without 
notice. 

Pianos, moving picture machines and other apparatus may 
be brought into school buildings with the Director’s special 
permission. 

No smoking is to be allowed in any building. 

Holders of permits must provide such police attendance on 
each occasion on which they use a building, as the Director 
may require. 

All buildings must be vacated and closed at 11:30 o’clock 
P.M. 

The school buildings at the time of such use shall be in charge 
of regular employees of the Board of Education. 

Subject to the approval of the Director, admission fees may 
be charged, where the proceeds are to be used to further 
educational, philanthropic, or civic purposes. No food shall be 
sold or served without permission of the Director and only 
in room or rooms specified by him. 

The charges to be made for the use of school buildings will 
depend upon the accommodations desired, frequency of use, and 
the length of period covered by the permit, and will be 
determined in accordance with such special schedule as may 
be approved by the Board. 

School buildings shall not be used for private gain. 

The schedule of charges for the use of school buildings in 
accordance with the above rules shall be as follows: 

Uses for which no charge shall be made: 

Meetings of educational organizations. 
d ‘‘ parents’ associations. 
a “ school alumni associations. 
‘ pupils, teachers and other employees of the 
Board of Education. 
For school entertainments and sales. 
For meetings of philanthropic or civic organizations, and 
for meeting of clubs organized for social betterment— 


-~ 
~ 
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such as social settlement clubs, neighborhood clubs, etc. 
Uses for which charges shall be made: 
1. For political meetings: 
$12. for use of auditorium. 
2. For all other purposes: 
$6. for one room and $2. for each additional room. 
$12. for use of gymnasium or auditorium. 


POLITICAL USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In speaking of the use of the schoolhouse for political 
purposes, President Wilson, when Governor, said: ‘‘Wher- 
éver you Pive' the: peopleja; chance Suchsasithisa:. See 
the schoolhouse, they instantly, eagerly, avail themselves 
of it.. I see in a movement like this a recovery of the con- 
structive and creative genius of the American people.” 

Justice Charles EK. Hughes is on record as saying, in 
reference to making the schoolhouse the citizens’ council 
chamber: “You are buttressing the foundations of 
democracy.” : 

President Eliot, in grouping the common evils of our 
time which the public schools fail to right, says that cleav- 
age and class feeling, in place of social order and public 
spirit, is one of these great evils. ~ 

Edward J. Ward gives his argument a historical basis in 
the following striking passage: 

“Histories have to be rewritten continually as our view-point 
shifts from that which regards only military exploits as im- 
portant, to that which emphasizes constitutional changes, and 
then to that which looks for industrial developments, and 
finally to that which gives full recognition to the social life of 
the past. - } 

‘When an American history shall be written from this more 
intimate point of view, it will be recognized that nothing in our 
national life has done so much to foster the American spirit 
of democracy, of spontaneous community feeling and sense of 
solidarity as this free association of citizens upon the common 
ground of civic interest, of recreation, and of neighborhood in 
the school house in the early days. . . . . 

“But as the community grew older, and especially as it grew 
more populous, there came in the wedge of division, of sepa- 
aration, of specialization. Instead of assembling to talk about 
political questions as matters of common interest, we separated 
into mutually antagonistic partisan organizations. We gave up 
the use of the school house as the citizens’ common-council 
chamber. . . . We gave up the real headquarters of popular 
government 1n a democracy. . . . We separated also in the 
pursuit of pleasure and the use of leisure. . . . Failing to 


develop our recreational life as a community expression, by 
expanding the use of the school house where it began, we gave 
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over our recreation largely to commercialized exploitation and 
the wholesome play instinct became the prey of the saloon and 
the vice resort.” 


The argument for the wider political use of the school- 
house runs as follows: 


The use of the schoolhouse as neighborhood headquarters 
_ for deliberation on public questions is essentially political. 
The American attitude which says, “Come, let us reason 
together,” expressed in the old Yankee, “I want to know,” 
and modernized into “You'll have to show me,” is the true 
political attitude. 

The term “political” which essentially connotes the whole 
citizenship should be sharply discriminated from the term 
‘partisan,’ which connotes that which can never be the 
whole. We should seek to keep the original and true sense 
of the term “political.” The political organization, or the 
political body, of neighborhood, city, state, nation, is simply 
the body-politic. We have so long used the term “political 
organization” as synonymous with “partisan,” that it is hard 
to grasp the idea of the common association of men of every 
point of view who get together by neighborhoods, in the 
district public buildings, not to get this or that privilege 
established, or to get a certain candidate or theory ad- 
vanced, but to learn the facts about public matters, to find 
the answer to each problem as it arises, to select the best 
men to do what the majority want done. Wire-pulling and 
self-seeking, trickery, intrigue, buncombe and_ hypocrisy 
have come to be associated in too large a measure in the 
popular mind with what we call politics. Washington said 
of the “common mischiefs of the spirit of the party”: “It 
serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with 
ill-founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the ani- 
mosity of one part against another.” 

It is the old question of partisan government that has 
bothered the citizenship from the beginning. Should they 
separate and hate and fear and fight over the question, or 
should they get together and talk over the question? ‘The 
great problem of the century is whether we have sense 
enough to use this difference of ours as a means of develop- 
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ing our intelligence instead of our animosity. It is a test 
of our common sense. 


“But there is neither East nor West 
Border, nor breed, nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face.” 


What a neighborhood needs in the way of political dis- 
cussion is to settle the question of what to do and how to 
do it, in promoting the city’s welfare in such matters as 
harbor improvements, clean streets, public sanitation, and 
recreational opportunities: People should be encouraged 
to use their energy in trying to solve these problems. ‘There 
is no reason or room for partisanship in the efficient govern- 
ing of a city. 

A rational solution of the whole problem is in the com- 
mon organization of the citizenship as a whole to deliberate 
on public questions unhampered by party bias or distrac- 
tions. ‘The American citizens can act together. ‘They have 
united in building these common buildings in each neigh- 
borhood and they can unite to use them as assembling 
places for orderly deliberation. They will be the places of 
the “consent,” the together feeling of the governing and the 
governed. ~ 


THE WISCONSIN STATUTE 


During the past two years a Wisconsin State law has 
required the school boards to make free provision for the 
use of schoolhouses as neighborhood headquarters for po- 
litical discussion. Wherever, in the schools of Wisconsin 
communities, citizens have availed themselves of this right, 
there has been, it is asserted, no case of abuse or disorder. 
On the other hand, there has been a revival of the good 
customs of an earlier day when every American school- 
house—in the country, at least—was a familiar place of 
public assembly. In the olden times when places of assem- 
bly were not so numerous it was quite common to use 
schoolhouses for places of community assembly. 


EVENING RECREATIONAL CENTRES 


An enlargement of the use of school buildings for recrea- 
tional purposes for the time of greatest leisure in the even- 
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ing is much needed. ‘These recreational features are pro- 
moted in many of the large cities of the United States and 
in many cities in Scotland and England. 

Eight years ago, the Board of Education established a 
recreation centre in one of the Newark schools, open four 
evenings a week, from 7:30 to 9:30, for both school chil- 
dren and older people. The activities used the gymnasium, 
rooms for reading, for quiet games, and for study. The 
rooms for study were for the benefit of pupils whose homes 
were not suitable places for the preparation of school les- 
sons. Four people were employed to supervise and instruct. 
The gymnasiums of other schools have been used during the 
evenings, while for several years classes in folk dancing 
were established and maintained in various school centres, 
open to the girl pupils immediately after the close of the 
afternoon session. 

The Board of Education has SOA for several years, 
mainly in school auditoriums, an extensive system of even- 
ing lectures that have met with great and increasing popu- 
lar favor. 

The disposition of the Board has been to grant the use of 
the school buildings for all iegitimate social purposes. 
Concerts, readings, dances, parents’ associations, alumni 
meetings, political meetings, educational meetings, in fact 
almost every form of community activity and recreation 
have used the gymnasiums, auditoriums, and roof play- 
grounds of the schools under the liberal rules governing 
such use. 

A social centre just started (October, 1915), in the 
Hamburg Place School in this city, promises well. In the 
beginning a meeting of the people of the neighborhood was 
called and a social centre club organized with the usual offi- 
cers and committees for various departments of work. 

he program thus far includes neighborhood dances, young 
people’s dramatics, singing societies and an orchestra. In 
addition, it is planned to give moving picture exhibitions. 

The club has decided to levy a small assessment to defray 
part of the expenses. A small fee will be asked of those 
taking part in the dances. 
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Mr. Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical ‘Train- 
ing, is acting as Director, and has an assistant experienced 
in social centre work and capable of teaching dancing and 
dramatics, and of playing the piano. <A pianist has also 
been engaged. 

The plans so far developed require the use of the audi- 
torium, gymnasium and a few classrooms. ‘The centre is 
open Wednesday evening, and at this writing has been in 
operation four nights. The fourth night the attendance 
ran a little over four hundred. Additional help will be 
needed in the conduct of the centre. 


MONTHLY RECORD CARDS AND RATINGS OF PUPILS 

An important feature of school administration has been 
the report card sent to the parent weekly or monthly, and 
giving the standing of the pupil in the studies pursued. 
This report card, in some form, so far as I am able to dis- 
cover, has been in use since the establishment of the New- 
ark system. 

In looking back over the Superintendents’ reports, I find 
the topic a frequent subject of discussion—more so for- 
merly than in recent years. The earliest reference to» the 
topic that | can find is.in a discussion by the Superintendent 
in 1886. A weekly card was in use and twenty credits a 
day, or a hundred for the week, showed perfect standing 
in any study. In the late ’80’s the whole system of rating, 
examination and promotion and their effect on teaching 
became the subject of attack and somewhat heated discus- 
sion. A common sight in the classroom in those days was 
a teacher carrying a slate on which she continually re- 
corded marks. An observer was sure to get the impression 
that the chief aim of teaching was marks or ratings. ‘The 
teacher, in her defense, claimed: “I must mark it down 
when the pupil recites.” “Cards must go home every week 
and I must have a record to put on them.” Superintendent 
Barringer, in commenting on these statements, called the 
marking system one of the stumbling blocks of the schools, 
and recommended the use of the monthly card. 

The principal objections to the weekly card were: The 
report was too frequent, received little attention from the 
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parent, demanded too much of the teacher’s time, set up 
false aims and tended to make teaching mechanical. The 
ratings were of minor value for the reason that they were 
not a factor in promotion or graduation. Experienced, 
thoughtful educators everywhere favored the monthly card. 

As a result of the prevailing discontent the Principals’ 
Association took up the question of rating and promoting 
pupils, recording their standing and reporting to parents. 
a mass of data bearing on the question was gathered from 
the chief cities of the United States, collated, and made into 
a comprehensive report. This report was printed in a 
broadside by the Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., and 
distributed extensively in Newark among teachers and 
others. ‘The report recommended that: 1. The card record 
be sent home once a month. 2. A system of letters be sub- 
stituted for numbers in rating pupils. These letters and 
their values were: E—Excellent ; G—Good; F—Fair ; P— 
Poor,; and V. P.—Very Poor. The recommendations of 
the Association were accepted by the Superintendent and 
adopted by the Board of Education. The monthly card is 
still in use, while the use of letters continued for several 
years. } 

In 1898, Superintendent Gilbert reduced the five marks 
used in rating pupils to two—‘‘Satisfactory” and “Not Sat- 
isfactory.” ‘This change applied only to pupils in the 
grammar and high schools. The card for the primary 
pupils had blank spaces in which the teacher might note 
any information which she thought the parents should have 
concerning the child’s progress. No provision was made 
for a mark in deportment. 

In support of this change it was urged that: 1. Two 
marks met all requirements, as the only use of marking and 
rating was for the purpose of grading and classifying pupils, 
and all we need to know in any case is whether a pupil 
is fit or not fit for promotion, and hence the need of only 
two terms. 2. The two marks reduced the bookkeeping of 
records and the determination of the standing of pupils to 
the lowest terms. ‘I‘he teacher was relieved of the burden 
involved in settling the question whether the pupil was fair, 
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good or excellent, and thereby gained time for other things. 
3. Marks were an artificial stimulus and led the pupils to 
study for marks rather than from a higher motive. 

In considering motives, it should not be forgotten that 
the desire for promotion and advancement is universal 
among men, making not only the whole world, but all ages 
kin, and is seen in the joy of the baby in the kindergarten 
over promotion, as well as in that ambition which we are 
told is the “last infirmity of a noble mind.’ School chil- 
dren, in striving for the pass mark are simply revealing 
their common humanity. 

About the year 1901 the marks used in rating were again 
changed and “Satisfactory” and “Not Satisfactory” gave 
way to the numerals I to 10—10 being a perfect mark and 
7 a pass mark. 

In recapitulation of this brief history, we note these 
stages: I. A system of per cent. rating whereby a pupil 
might be rated anywhere from 100 per cent. to zero. 2. 
The adoption of five letters each representing a group. 
This may be called the group system and is extensively em- 
ployed now in many places and institutions. 3.~The 
further change to rating pupils in only two groups—those 
who have passed and those who have not. 4. The present 
decimal system of numerical rating. 

In a system of school administration the monthly records | 
are of great value for many reasons: 

1. The monthly card keeps the parent informed with 
sufficient frequency and does not lay upon the teacher too 
great a burden in marking. 

2. To get data for marks is no longer the great concern 
of the teacher, although considerable machinery is in evi- 
dence for the purpose of rating, but not to such an extent 
as to constitute a grave abuse. 

3. These cards are pretty generally scrutinized by 
parents and far the larger number of calls at the school by 
parents is to confer with the principal and teacher in 
regard to the standing of pupils. ‘This would seem to indi- 
cate that one of the chief purposes of the card was at- 
tained, namely, to keep the parent not only informed, but 
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interested in the progress of the child in school and to 
bring the parent, principal and teacher together. 

4. The scholarship record of which the present card is 
‘a copy, is kept in the school and is the original book of 
entry. The card goes out, passes through the hands of 
children, parents and others—the temptation to falsify is 
too strong to resist sometimes—but the original record, of 
which the card is a copy, remains in the custody of the 
school. 

5. A very important function of the Card 1s,to COrLect 
erratic judgments of individual teachers. For example, 
a pupil has sustained a good record through two or three 
years in school and reaches a certain teacher in the course of 
promotion, who, with full knowledge of his previous stand- 
ing, immediately proceeds to mark him down, three, four or 
five points in a number of studies. The presumption is created 
at once, in the absence of any qualifying or unusual condi- 
tions, such as sickness, or absence, that the teacher’s judg- 
ment is seriously at fault. Furthermore, a teacher may be 
subject to wide fluctuations of judgment—run up and down 
the whole gamut of marks, under the impression that a 
low mark will not only punish a pupil, but will exercise a 
highly stimulating effect upon him. For example, in read- 
ing or spelling or arithmetic, pupils’ marks cannot possibly 
vary widely, as training in these subjects develops a faculty 
of doing things and variations of this faculty are not at 
all probable or credible, and a teacher following such an 
in and out, up and down method of rating impeaches her 
own judgment and discredits her marks. 

6. ‘These records play a very important part in promotion 
under the system and rules governing their use at present. 
For example, if a child has throughout the year maintained 
promotion standing, and the teacher at the end of the year 
denies that pupil promotion, she is confronted with her own 
record, made at monthly intervals for at least five months, 
and possibly longer, in which her judgment, clearly 
and definitely expressed, indicates the fitness of the child 
for advancement. Here again she impeaches her own 
record and the card, as a copy of the scholarship record, has 
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many a time checkmated any disposition to erratic, snap_ 
judgments, or to the admission of animus or feeling of any 
kind in determining the question of promotion. ‘Time and 
again, principals have to confront this very situation—in 
which the card record for the year spells promotion, but the 
teacher has failed to recommend it. I regard this record 
of monthly judgments, deliberately formed, as a most val- 
uable means of training and rectifying the judgment of 
the teacher and of securing justice for the pupil. 

The whole question of rating, of course, is intimately 
related with the subject of examinations, in fact cannot 
well be discussed apart from examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The examination in the Newark system occupies a some- 
what unique position, chiefly because it is not directly made 
a factor in promotion. ‘The teacher uses it only incidentally 
in helping her to arrive at trustworthy conclusions respect- 
ing the proficiency of pupils in their work and their fitness 
for promotion. 

In the early history of the Newark system, graduation 
from the grammar school was based solely upon an exam- 
ination that came at the end of the eighth year. The 
record made by the pupil during the term was not a factor 
in promotion. ‘This examination was a terror to the chil- 
dren and their parents in some of its features. A nervous 
child, no matter how proficient he had been during the 
whole year in his studies, was apt to be paralyzed in the 
presence of the ordeal. Failure brought with it retardation 
for a whole year and frequently resulted in the child’s 
leaving school although qualified to go on. For examina- 
tion a child was taken away from his school and placed in 
strange surroundings, under the charge of a teacher whom 
he did not know, and who did not know him, and who as- 
sumed that all alike were dishonest and must be treated ac- 
cordingly. All these things were calculated to produce 
dismay. ‘The papers were marked by a board of examiners, 
many of whom lacked familiarity with elementary work and 
standards. The publication of the findings of this board 
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was something like the opening of the books on the day of 
judgment when the sheep were separated from the goats. 

That was the time when examinations flourished and 
were regarded as the chief means of testing the efficiency 
of schools and instructors. They fell from their high 
estate and have never regained the ascendancy they once 
had. 

It was about this time that Dr. Emerson E. White, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, preached a veritable 
crusade against state examinations, charging that they 
placed fetters on the teacher, destroyed spontaneity, pre- 
vented initiative. He attacked the whole system as vicious, 
as an instrument of torture for pupils, as a false god set up 
by people in educational positions. ; 

Dr. White had powerful allies in his crusade, both here 
and in England. Dr. William T. Harris declared that the 
system of examination then in use had substituted for the 
teaching profession a corps of examiners and crammers, 
and added that great scholars could not pass many of the 
tests set up in their own specialties. Hamilton Mabie 
charged that the examination system had turned the public 
school into a mechanical contrivance, had made of the 
teacher the hired operator of a piece of machinery, instead 
of a living soul in contact with other living souls, had de- 
graded learning and had ignored the ends of education, 
which are character, culture and learning. 

The assault on the system in England was, if anything, 
more determined than in America. Examinations there had 
acquired an importance they never had here. It was con- 
tended that the examination octopus was sending out its 
arms and grasping all that came within its reach. Among 
the evils enumerated were the cramming of pupils, the eleva- 
tion of the system of marks to the loftiest pinnacle of the 
educational edifice, the ignoring of individuality, the sup- 
pression of free, vigorous intellectual growth. As a result 
of this allied attack, examinations were eliminated from 
many systems and modified in almost all. | 

The introduction, in 1888, of a system of honorary pro- 
motion and graduation, was the first attempt in Newark to 
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free the schools from the shackles of examinations. Hcen- 
orary meant that any pupil who throughout the year had 
averaged “Good” should be promoted or graduated without 
examination, on a certificate of the class teacher endorsed 
by the principal. ‘The minimum mark in any study for such 
honorary promotion was “Fair.” The deportment mark must 
average “Good.” ‘This plan remained in operation for sev- 
eral years. Like all reactionary movements, it went too far 
in eliminating examinations from the training of a large 
number of pupils. ‘The system was abandoned in the ele- 
mentary schools during the ’90’s, but has continued in use 
in a modified form in the high schools up to the present 
time. 

In 1892 a rule was promulgated formulating the condi- 
tions of promotion and graduation, and designating three 
factors: 1. The daily class record. 2. The semi-annual 
examination. . 3. The annual examination. These were all 
given equal value, each counting one-third in making up the 
pass mark at the end of the year. Here we discover an 
attempt for the first time to make the daily record or the . 
teacher’s judgment a factor in promotion and graduation, 
and also while retaining the annual examination, to reduce 
its value in the final result. 

Two years later the rule was further modified whereby 
the mid-year examination counted the same as one month’s 
work. The effect of this was to make the year’s work 
count as two-thirds and the annual examination as one-third 
in determining the question of promotion. Here we note 
the second step in making the judgment of the teacher the 
basis for promotion. 

In 1896 there was a further revision of the rules govern- 
ing graduation and promotion, whereby the examination 
ceased to have a direct bearing on promotion, but was used 
and considered by the teacher as a guide and critique of 
his own work, and as one means of determining the charac- 
ter of the student’s work. This provision has been in oper- 
ation in the schools of Newark for some twenty years, has 
given great satisfaction, and excites much interest wherever 
itis known. In this way it has come about that the exam- 
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ination has ceased to be the bugbear that it once was, and 
no teacher can claim that she is obliged to teach for ex- 
amination. 

Notwithstanding the war that has been waged against ex- 
aminations and the hard names they have been called, they 
have for the student many and positive advantages of a 
disciplinary kind. They help to fasten important topics 
and to organize a body of facts into a coherent whole. They 
are an excellent drill in analyzing the meaning of questions 
and in the clear statement of answers. They call for skill 
in matters of form, for judgment in the apportionment of 
time to different questions, for power in concentrating the 
mind on the performance, unassisted, of a given piece of 
work in a given time. 

The making of examination questions is a task beset with 
much difficulty. The form, language and content of the 
question papers have always been the subject of criticism by | 
the teachers—some of it just, some ill-judged. The wis- 
dom of bringing this volume of criticism from the classroom 
to bear on the setting of papers has been recognized by all. 
One means of utilizing the judgments of the teachers has 
been to request teachers of good standing to send in lists 
of questions that may be used in making the semi-annual 
test papers in the various studies. Another means put into 
operation for the first time in July, 1915, has been to invite 
the direct criticism of the teaching body on blanks especially 
provided for the purpose. In this way the Superintendent's 
office has sought to make the examination questions the 
result of the common counsel and judgment of all the 
educational forces of the system. 


TESTING THE EFFICIENCY OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Among the words of the language suffering from over- 
work stands prominently efficiency. The slogan of the 
efficiency expert has been a maximum output of good qual- 
‘ity at a minimum cost. Since Frederick Winslow Taylor, 
in 1911, expounded and illustrated “scientific management’”’ 
as applied to loading pig iron, laying bricks and running 
machine shops, the fever of research and inquiry has spread 
not only through the industrial world, but also through 
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churches, schools and every activity of life. As one writer 
puts it, “Institutions have been pulled up by the roots to see 
if they were sprouting properly.” 

The competition of the business world is an automatic and 
powerful stimulus operating continually to get maximum out- 
put with minimim cost. ‘The common schools are a monop- 
oly of the state and therefore without the element of com- 
petition that induces the leaders of industry to call loudly 
for the efficiency expert and his tests. ‘The schools, how- 
ever, are provided with an artificial stimulus in the form 
of supervision for the purpose of getting the best service 
from the worker and the best use of the school plant. 


SURVEYS 


The survey is no new thing. ‘The United States census 
has come to be a comprehensive survey of the whole life of 
the people. | 

Charles Booth made a sociological survey of the City of 
London and published a report in nine volumes, under the 
name, “Life and People of London.” A few years ago the 
Pittsburgh survey turned the white light on that “tity. 
Trained specialists conducted the work, organized on the 
basis of the three factors—People, Place, Work, and by 
means of cartoons, comparative-line and sector diagrams, 
placard posters, spicy news items, and all the arts employed 
in exhibition technique, “pounded” the information into the 
people and focused their attention on phases of the life 
of their city that called for action. 


Chicago School Survey 


Perhaps the first comprehensive, organized inquisition 
into public school affairs in the United States was one un- 
dertaken by the City of Chicago in 18go. Acting under 
authority conferred by the City Council, the Mayor ap- 
pointed a commission, with William R. Harper, President 
of Chicago University, Chairman. The object of the com- 
mission, as stated by the Mayor, was “to utilize all that is 
good in the present system, discard all that is defective, and 
to apply new methods where needed.”’ Various interests of 
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the city were represented on the commission, which was non- 
partisan and non-sectarian. ‘Two members of the Board of 
Education were selected. The attitude towards the public 
schools was not one of antagonism, but of sympathy and co- 
operation, while the commission had the active co-operation 
of the Chicago Board of Education, the school superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers, as well as the advice of indi- 
viduals and clubs. In this way every phase of opinion 
bearing on the school system was brought into view. 

To save the report from being provincial or local, the 
commission chose a large number of advisers embracing 
leaders in every department of educational activity through- 
out the United States. The list embraced many of the most 
eminent men in the teaching profession, the Newark Super- 
intendent among the number. ‘The topics considered were 
the organization of the board of education; business man- 
agement of the schools; school administration and super- 
vision ; certificating, appointment, and retirement of teach- 
ers; and all the grades and types of schools in the Chicago 
system. Among its more important recommendations were 
unification of the work of the elementary and high schools; 
promotion of commercial education; greater flexibility in 
the courses for the seventh and eighth grades; playgrounds 
open from eight o’clock to sunset throughout the year; un- 
graded rooms in schools; compulsory attendance; a teach- 
ers’ council, to be chosen by the teachers themselves, with 
the right of direct recommendation to the board on all 
matters connected with the system; and a new school law 
for the State of Illinois, with a draft of the proposed law. 

This survey was remarkable in many particulars. The 
co-operation of practically the whole city, including the 
educational forces, the attempt to gather and crystallize 
the best educational opinion throughout the United States 
at the time, the sanity and clear vision of the future shown 
in the report, and the singleness of aim, unmarred by any 
animus or entanglement of any kind, make this Chicago 
report one of great value. 

In scanning the Report of the Chicago Commission of 
1899, one finds there summarized what has been in the 
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minds of educational leaders for the last decade. ‘There 
has been progress in the mechanics of administration, but 
not much advance in educational theory. 


Baltimore School Survey 


In 1911, the Chairman of the Committee on Rules of the 
Board of School Commissioners of Baltimore asked the 
United States Bureau of Education to study the system of 
education in Baltimore. The Bureau replied by appointing 
a commission consisting of the United States Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Brown, Professor. Cubberly of Leland Stanford 
University and Dr. C. N. Kendall, then of Indianapolis, 
now of New Jersey. This commission, besides reviewing 
the history of the public school system of Baltimore, made 
an extensive inquisition into the actual work of teaching— 
inspected some 250 classrooms, conferred with superintend- 
ents, principals, and a large number of teachers, and gave 
many hearings to various groups of officials and citizens. 
The facts gathered were made the basis of comparison be- 
tween Baltimore and thirteen of the largest cities in the 
United States—Baltimore being seventh in population. 
Every feature of the system came within the purview of 
this commission. 

The significant feature of this report is the fact that it 
was made under the authority of the United States Bureau 
of Education that was asked by the Board of Education of 
Baltimore to conduct the survey. Its conclusions, there- 
fore, have all the weight that belongs to a report of the 
Federal Government. 

It is interesting to recall in this connection the address of 
ex-President Taft at the Cincinnati Convention of Super- 
intendents, last February. He advocated giving to the 
public school system a national educational standard with- 
out increasing federal authority over purely state functions, 
carrying out the long neglected idea of George Washington 
for a federal university in the national capital. Mr. Taft 
told his hearers he would have it, not a teaching university, 
but an examining university. He thought that nationaliza- 
tion in fact, if not in name, would come from the insistence 
of the plain people of states and cities upon submitting their 
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system to such governmental tests in order to show just 
where they stood. His comparison of the activities of 
such an educational bureau, with the growing power and 
influence of the Federal Bureau of Agriculture, was par- 
ticularly well received. 

The speaker went on to say the Bureau of Education 
inight well be enlarged into a university which should not 
be a teaching university, but one with a corps of experts 
who could offer to the people of all the states and of all 
local communities opportunity of having their respective 
school systems examined and reported on, as to proper 
scope, efficiency, thoroughness and economy. All this to 
be voluntary, but if the system were impartial, thorough, 
and wisely severe, as it should be, the value of the reports 
would become great. ‘The people would feel assured that 
they were getting their money’s worth from a school system 
officially approved by such a university. It would eliminate 
shoddy pretense and show; would minimize exploiting and 
publicity methods, and would give a proof of excellence and 
comparative high standing incontestable. 


Vermont School Survey 


In 1912, the Legislature of Vermont directed that a 
survey of the state school system be made. Under the 
provisions of the act, the Vermont Educational Commission 
was appointed—a body made up of distinguished citizens, 
the chairman being a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
state. In 1913, the Carnegie Foundation was asked by this 
commission to make a survey. ‘The Foundation’s corps of 
specialists made a detailed and long-continued study of all 
the educational instrumentalities of the state. This report 
is styled “iA Study of Education in Vermont’—the first 
effort on the part of any state in the Union to study its school 
system as a whole, from the elementary school to the uni- 
versity. It was an inquiry, not an investigation—the latter 
term having a somewhat invidious implication of a search 
for dishonest practices. 

The report gained great publicity, not only because of its 
origin in the attempt of a state to know itself educationally, 
but also from the character of the men conducting it. The 
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report began by describing Vermont as a geographic region, 
a study that, of course, covered all industrial, commercial, 
economic, social and educational factors; then proceeded 
to criticise the school system of the state in the light of 
these factors. 

Among the leading recommendations in the report were: 
The appointment of a state board of education with ample 
authority, and of a state commissioner with his deputies—a 
system something like that prevailing in New Jersey today; 
the education of the youth of: the state towards the occupa- 
tions of the community in which they live, and not away 
from them, as the practice seemed to be; the establishment 
of a course in agriculture in the high schools; the abolish- 
ment of subsidies to private institutions, and a different 
apportionment of the state’s educational funds. ‘The prac- 
tice of long standing in Vermont of granting subventions 
to colleges not under the control of the state had brought 
about a regime of demoralizing educational politics in that 
state. 

The significant features of the Vermont survey are: ) 

z. The Legislature and Governor of the state took the 
initiative and provided for an appointment by the Governor 
of a commission composed of leaders of the highest repute 
in the state to conduct the inquiry. In this way the move- 
ment started through the active direction of those men, who, 
because of official position or state-wide prestige, must have 
at heart the promotion of the highest welfare of the state. 

2. ‘The study was made by the Carnegie Foundation—a 
new kind of educational institution dealing with education 
and yet not a teaching body; created by private wealth and 
distrusted by some for that reason; equipped with trained 
experts or able to employ them in any inquiry undertaken. 
The great educational foundations have one virtue—that 
of detachment. We appeal to them in much the same 
confidence that we go to a higher tribunal of justice, feel- 
ing sure that the verdict will be a correct interpretation 
of all the elements and facts in the case. 

The Carnegie Foundation was established for the pur- 
pose of providing pensions for superannuated professors. 
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In selecting the schools whose professors were to be the 
recipients of the Foundation’s largess, a Division of School 
Enquiry was made part of its machinery. Among its du- 
ties was scrutinizing the honesty and sincerity of the col- 
leges, medical schools and law schools in enforcing the 
standards published in their catalogs. Many schools living 
on fees were found that admitted any one that had the 
price. Even institutions of high standing pursued ques- 
tionable practices in the interpretation of the wonder-work- 
ing word “equivalent” so frequently used in the enumera- 
tion of qualifications for admission. The Foundation has 
urged that college requirements be honest and honestly 
enforced, and when accused of being a professional and 
aristocratic standardizer, has proclaimed its only standards 
those of common honesty and sincerity. 

3. The Enquiry in Vermont dealt with the fundamental 
problems of organization, finance, and a sound educational 
policy, rather than details of administration and instruction. 

The Vermont Commission considered the report of the 
Foundation for a number of months, and in October, 1914, 
presented to the people its own report which in the main 
accepted the recommendations made by the Foundation. 
The Commission introduced in the Legislature last Feb- 
ruary a bill embodying the conclusions of the Vermont 
Commission which were an epitome of the combined efforts 
of the committee of experts and the judgment of the Edu- 
cational Commission. 


New York City School Survey 

The report that has perhaps interested Newark most, as 
coming nearer home, was the report of the Committee on 
School Inquiry of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the City of New York, made in 1911-12. This 
Committee on School Inquiry comprised John Purroy 
Mitchell, the present Mayor; William A. Prendergast, the 
present Comptroller of the City of New York, and Cyrus 
C. Miller, President of the Borough of the Bronx. The 
committee selected Dr. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard, to 
conduct the inquiry, and he chose a staff of eleven educa- 
tional experts to assist him. Six of these were university 
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men ; two, assistant superintendents of schools; one, a direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Municipal Research in Philadelphia; 
one, a director of research in the School for Backward and 
Feeble Minded Children at Vineland, N. J., and one, a head 
of department in the Detroit Home and Day School. 

The aims of the inquiry were constructive; the methods 
were statistical, comparative, and experimental. The co- 
operation of the supervisory officers and teachers in getting 
facts was sought. The investigation was limited to: 
1. The industrial schools. 2. The vocational schools. 
3. The high schools. 4. The system of general super- 
vision of the Board of Examiners. 5. The Board of Edu- 
cation and local school boards. 


Criticisms. ‘The leading criticisms made in this report 
are: The quality of the teaching and supervision is in gen- 
eral not good. The spirit of formalism prevails in subject 
matter and methods. Disregard for adaptation to social 
and individual needs is in evidence. The city’s course of 
study and syllabi for elementary education are defective. 
High school courses of study fall behind every other general 
course in the United States in certain particulars, such as 
manual training for boys; domestic training for girls; com- 
mercial courses for both boys and girls; English is allotted 
less time than either Latin, French or German; English, 
history, civics, economics, mathematics, nature, science, 
commercial subjects, industrial subjects are pursued less 
intensively ; the general course of study in the high schools 
is more rigidly administered in New York than in ten other 
cities, especially in the first year, and hence the high per- 
centage of mortality in that year; the commercial courses 
are academic rather than vocational. Administrative and 
supervisory heads of departments in high schools have not 
the proper time for supervision. Centralization of author- 
ity has been effective in bringing about needed unification 
of the school system, but fails to stimulate initiative and 
co-operation. “There is a striking lack of consciousness 
within the school system of the radical difference of 
merely keeping the schools in operation, and keeping 
the schools in operation so as to produce tangible 
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results of high value.’’ Long service in New York City 
rather than supervisory capacity is given undue weight in 
the appointment of principals as. well as district superin- 
tendents. The Board of Superintendents has become 
bureaucratic; it does not initiate educational policy or se- 
cure professional growth of principals and teachers. Mem- 
bers of the Board are too wholly devoted to administrative 
routine and too far removed from the actual conditions of 
the schools. The school system is a subordinate city de- 
partment. The Comptroller’s staff, Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, Board of Aldermen, modify the estimates ; 
the fiscal department of the city fixes the salary schedule 
for officers, and determines the number of employees 
allowed. ‘The revised charter gives to the Board of Edu- 
cation the powers and privileges of a corporation. Educa- 
tion within the meaning of the law belongs to the state 
government. ‘This policy, however, incorporated in the 
law, is not carried out in New York either in spirit or letter. 
The Board of Education is continually hampered by the 
necessity of asking the Board of Estimate to transfer money 
from one fund to another. Such administration takes the 
control of public education away from the Board of Educa- 
tion and transfers it to other city boards. 


Recommendations. Among the important recommenda- 
tions of the report are: The elimination of technical gram- 
mar as a separate study in the elementary schools; revision 
of the course of study in nature and science; elimination of 
English history as a separate study; reduction of arithmetic 
to fundamental operations, including percentage; reduction 
of the time of this study during the last two years to not 
more than forty minutes per week, and the application of 
arithmetic to geography, history, manual training, and other 
subjects; revision of the work for the seventh and eighth 
grades, with greater flexibility in instruction, based on the 
fact that some pupils go to the high school and some do 
not; adjustment of the course of study to individual and 
local needs; improvements in the syllabi; restoration of 
corporal punishment; reduction in the size of classes; 
elimination of part time classes; special classes for retarded 
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pupils, with a modified course of study; special instruction 
for pupils unable to use the English language; the granting 
of a diploma to any pupil who satsifactorily completes any 
scheme of studies in the high school, approved by the prin- 
cipal; the abolishment of the Board of Superintendents, and 
“the position of associate superintendent; substitution of a 
Supervisory Council, embracing teachers and principals ; the 
gradual adaptation of different courses of study and syllabi 
to the different parts of the city—these courses to be worked 
otit by the principals and teachers, aided by their superior 
officers—this in the interest of securing suitable flexi- 
"bility in elementary education instead of rigid uniformity 
with its deadening effect on teachers and its failure to 
educate pupils; the increase in the number of intermediate 
schools (having seventh and eighth grades only); more 
attention to vocational training, with effective articulation 
of intermediate schools, high schools, and vocational 
schools; establishment of systematic vocational guidance. 

The two parts of the system that seem to have received 
unqualified approval were the kindergartens and the Board 
of Examiners. | ~ 


Feeling Aroused. ‘The publication of the report pro- 
duced a storm of angry controversy. The report seemed 
to be a scathing arraignment of the system and its weak- 
nesses. ‘The elementary school teachers alleged in their 
defense that they had been condemned because they failed 
to measure up to a priori and theoretic standards, not found 
in operation in any system of schools in the country. 

The Board of Superintendents and the high school teach- 
ers stood to their guns and made a sharp counter attack 
on their critics. ‘The Committee on School Inquiry de- 
clined to print that part of the report which charged the 
Board of Estimate with usurpation of the powers of the 
Board of Education, in violation of the spirit, if not the 
plain letter of the law. Acrimonious discussion of the 
report of the investigators engendered much bitterness, 
which up to the present time seems to be the net result of 
the survey. Any survey or inquiry into a huge and com- 
plex school system that alienates and embitters the entire 
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educational force of a large city like New York, has either 
been wrongly conceived or blunderingly executed. 


ABOUT SURVEYS 


A study of surveys raises some important. eon and 
not the least pertinent of these are: * 


1. By Whom Should a Survey Be Made?’ 

The general opinion of the educators in the United 
States, as expressed in national conventions and in the 
educational press, is that the survey should be made by 
school officials themselves, or by competent specialists, 
either as temporary or permanent members’ of the super- 
visory staff. ‘This competence of the group of specialists 
should consist in wide knowledge of the theory of educa- 
tion and its practice in the best systems throughout the 
country, and in extended experience in school work. Mere 
membership in a faculty of a teachers’ college, minus ex- 
perience, say in elementary schools, if they are the subject 
of inquiry, or in high schools, if they are the subject, is 
not sufficient to qualify as an expert in this line of work. 

An investigator who is connected with the system he 
investigates pursues his work under obvious disadvantages. 
He will not be likely to have the feeling of detachment and 
the scientific attitude of an inquirer outside the system and 
forming no part of it. Institutions and individuals in ren- 
dering judgment on their own merits and defects are apt 
to be rather blind to their failings and very kind to their 
virtues. 

- lhe Vermont survey was made by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion—an agency external to the state and removed from the 
operation of those political, financial, social and educational 
currents that would bias the judgment of one forming a 
part of the Vermont system. 

_ The Baltimore Survey was made under the direction of 
the Federal Bureau of Education, which, of course, was 
outside the range of all local feeling and prejudice with 
respect to the subject of inquiry. I am therefore disposed 
to think that the agency employed to make these surveys 
should be as far as possible without affiliations with the 
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system investigated. There is much to be said in favor of 
ex-President Taft’s view that making surveys might well be 
one of the functions of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation for many and obvious reasons 

A. survey should never be made by hostile critics of the 
system or implacable enemies of those conducting it. A 
survey by any such individual or group of individuals is 
not worth undertaking, and can only work evil. In other 
words, those engaged in the work should be at least neutral 
with respect to any controverted questions in the particular 
system under scrutiny, and their attitude should be one of 
broad-minded sympathy with the general purposes of public 
education and faith in it. | 

Whatever agency or staff or foundation or group of spe- 
cialists is employed, they must, in every case, have the con- 
fidence and co-operation of the supervisory staff and teach- 
ing force of the system they undertake to study. If there 
is lack of confidence either in the professional standing of 
the specialists or their relation to public education or their 
experience in teaching, a survey is sure to do untold harm 
to any system. 


2. What Should Be the Scope and What Are the Methods 
to Be Employed in an Efficient Survey? 

The survey should seek first to clearly understand the 
community life, and in the light of this knowledge should 
take an account of the achievements of the system in the 
past and the direction in which it is moving ‘The whole 
question of educational policy should, of course, come up 
for review, as in the case of the survey of Vermont, where 
the educational organization had become cumbersome, ob- 
olete, and no longer responsive to the needs of the com- 
munity. The New York survey found that the Board of 
Education was not able to discharge its obligations to the 
community because it lacked autonomy in its financial func- 
tions. 

Many questions in a system are capable of exact objective 
review, such as: The financial management; physical equip- 
ment; attendance at school; enforcement of compulsory at- 
tendance; rate of promotion; amount of retardation; size 
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of classes; method of training teachers—qualifications, ap- 
pointment, dismissal, salaries, tenure of office, improvement 
in service; organization and functions of the supervisory 
staff ; the course of study; efficiency and methods of instruc- 
tion; achievements of pupils in subjects commonly taught; 
and the system of recording data necessary for the proper 
study of educational problems. 

After all these elements have been measured and tabu- 
lated, it must not be presumed that the whole question of 
the efficiency of the schools has been reduced to precise, 
statistical form. A survey that assumes that teaching and 
the various activities of the school can all be accurately 
weighed and measured like corn or coal, omits a very im- 
portant factor. ‘There is a large area in the life of a school 
the value of which it is impossible to chart. The most 
dynamic and the most intangible force in the school is per- 
sonality—a force that eludes quantitative measurement. 
These are the human elements of teaching, not discernible 
or measurable until after the lapse of years. The graduate 
of a school is not an ultimate product like steel rails or a 
barrel of oil. The finer things of school life only appear 
when the boys and girls become the men and women of the 
next generation. Therefore it must not be supposed that 
the examination of the child in the studies pursued in the 
school is going to reveal all of the value of the instruction. 

A catholic breadth of view is required in determining 
the methods of a survey. The different elements consti- 
tuting a school system and their value in the system, both 
independently and interrelated, must be thoroughly under- 
stood. For example, it will not do’ to judge and report a 
whole system in terms of either provisions for defective and 
incorrigible children, or medical inspection, or dental clinics, 
or physical training, or playgrounds, or recreation, or voca- 
tional guidance, or industrial work, or retardation, or non- 
promotion—important as all these questions are. They are 
symptoms rather than absolute measures of efficiency. 

Therefore the judgment of the special instructor, or the 
man riding a hobby, or other faddists, is to be accepted with 
much reservation. In other words, the expert should be 
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a man of wide sympathies, comprehensive learning, ex- 


tended experience, knowledge of the past, keen insight into 
the present, and clear pre-vision of the direction in which 
education is moving. 


STANDARDS 


The vital question in determining the efficiency of a 
system is one of standards whereby the efficiency may be 
measured. Standards and their derivation have been in 
the acute stage for the last five years. No subject in edu- 


cational conventions excites more interest or sharper de-. 


bate. ‘The reason for this, set forth in Professor Hanus’ 
words,—*“There are as yet no universally accepted standards 
whereby the adequacy of educational aims and practices 
can be judged. . . . Educational opinion rather than 
organized educational experience is often the only avail- 
able basis for educational procedure,’—is, many of the 
standards published are on the insubstantial basis of opinion, 
and opinions on any subject are as numerous as the stars 
of the summer night. 

Standards we must have if we are to provide the teacher 
with a definite goal, furnish incentive to the pupil, enable the 
supervisor to detect weakness in teaching, provide a means 
of testing new methods, determine the growth and efficiency 
of a system of schools. 

There are three types of standards much in use at present 
in school surveys and investigations: 


(1) Judgment by personal opinion. Measurement of 
this kind is of value only in proportion to the knowledge 
and experience of the person giving the opinion. ‘This 
standard has always been in use. Every American citizen 
feels himself competent to set up in the business of criti- 
cising a system of schools. One can go out on the street 
and in a short time gather a great variety of opinions on 
the schools of this city—all of them probably positive con- 
victions. An opinion may be the crass judgment of the 
Philistine who thinks his schooling of twenty-five years ago 
entirely sufficient and who looks with disdain and suspicion 
on all changes since that time, or it may be of a scholar of 
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wide experience in educational work, “intimate knowledge 
of education from the kindergarten throuéfthe university. 
Dr. William T. Harris, formerly United es, Commis- 
sioner of Education, was such a man, while Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, ex-President of Harvard, is perhaps the highest. type 
among living men. When the opinion of such a leadeg is 
reinforced by the judgment of others of like competence t6 
judge, we have a very high standard by which to measure 
school efficiency. It may be added that this standard is the 
only one that will apply to the measurement of the future. 
Statistics may show what is, but opinion is the only measure 
of what is to be. 


(2) The second standard for measuring is comparison. 
In the field of educational administration this is the prevail- 
ing measure. I once heard a prominent high school prin- 
cipal say that the way to make a high school course of 
study is to find out what all the leading cities in the United 
States have in their courses and include them all in the 
proposed course. Foreign observers charge us with being 
an imitative people. If.manual training, school baths, 
dental clinics, medical inspection, special schools, junior high 
schools, supervised play, and small boards of education are 
found in progressive systems, the others will be sure to 
want some or all of them. If the percentage of promotion 
is 95 per cent. in New York, cities of the metropolitan 
group bestir themselves for a higher rate. The question 
of retardation and elimination has been very much on view 
recently and comparative schedules have stimulated many 
cities to labor for a better comparative standing on the 
schedule. Some time ago, a set of examination questions, 
given in the middle of the last century, with answer papers 
of the pupils, were found in Springfield, Mass. Hardly a 
city in the country has failed to try those questions on its 
schools in order to compare then and now. No individual 
likes to be told: “You are not as good as others.” ‘The slur 
involved in such comparison is stinging in rousing resent- 
ment and effective in working a change. It may be said 
that the standard of comparison has always been and will 
continue most effective in bringing about better educational 
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administration. In applying the comparative standard the 
services of an expert are not always needed. When com- 
parisons are based on figures great difficulty in using this 
standard arises from lack of uniformity in school records. 
The same terms seldom mean the the same things 1n different 
systems. The United States Bureau of Education has at- 
tempted to remove this obstacle to comparative measure- 
ment by recommending the use of uniform records through- 
out the country. Without this uniformity a comparative 
statistical study of systems leads to wrong conclusions and 
grave error. 


(3) The third standard of measurement is by units and 
standards scientifically derived. Education is seeking a 
scientific basis. An essential condition of all scientific 
procedure is the accurate measurements of facts, and edu- 
cation will become a science when established facts and 
verified conclusions are substituted for experience. Prom- 
ising beginnings have been made in deriving these scientific 
standards by means of scales, some of which are now in 
very general use. These scales enable us to measure the 
efficiency of a group in terms of variation from a median 
or ‘central tendency established by the scale. In the New 
York School Inquiry it was found that the variation from 
the median among pupils in the same grade greatly exceeded 
differences between grades. By these scales we are able to 
reach trustworthy conclusions respecting the level of ability 
in a selected group or grade and also to compare the 
efficiency of different groups and systems with the satisfac- 
tion that comes from the use of a scientific measuring stick. 


(See Report of Committee on Tests and Standards, National 
Educational Association, I912, 1913, 1914; Report of New York 
Committee on Social Inquiry—Part I; Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation, 1914; Report of Educational Commission, City of 
Chicago; United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 4, 
1911, Report on Baltimore Schools.) 


CONCLUSION 


The past year has shown continued progress in the schools 
of Newark. This progress has not been spasmodic nor 
confined to any single, or special phase of educational 
growth. The schools have developed along rational lines 
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by steady and progressive increments both of culture and 
general effectiveness. If this happy result may be attrib- 
uted to one thing more than another, it is to the unity of 
purpose combined with the frictionless co-operation of 
teachers, supervising officers and the Board of Education. 

The people of Newark may well be congratulated that in 
the closing year of the city’s quarto-millennial the forces 
that have contributed most to its growth as well as great- 
ness have never been more active. Progress, as we use the 
term, connotes both the direction in which we are trending 
and distance covered. Co-operation by all the units that 
make up the body politic will in the future, as in the past, 
contribute largely to the city’s growth and prosperity. 

It cannot be truthfully said that any one individual or 
any group of individuals is wholly responsible for the re: 
sults achieved in our schools. All deserve their due meed 
of recognition and of gratitude for the success attained. 

I am indebted to my assistant superintendents for help 
afforded me throughout the year in general supervision. 
During the months of July and August, Dr. Corson served 
most acceptably as city superintendent, enabling me to take 
a vacation which the Board kindly granted. The invalua- 
ble aid of Assistant Superintendent J. Wilmer Kennedy in 
the preparation of my annual report, herewith submitted, 
is gratefully acknowledged; as is also the inestimable 
service of my executive clerk, Mr. Isaac Lowenstein, whose 
long experience as well as knowledge of the school system 
have made him indispensable. Whatever success has at- 
tended the work of the past year must first of all be cred- 
ited to the earnest and indefatigable labors of principals 
and teachers. They are nearest the many shifting and 
difficult problems of public school education. Upon them 
depends, in a large measure, its success. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A, B, POLAND, 
City Superintendent. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


OF 


Assistant City Superintendents and Supervisors 


The following special reports are appended herewith as 
a part of my annual report for the year 1914-1915: First. 
Assistant Superintendent Corson—Special Schools and 
High Schools; Assistant Superintendent Kennedy—The 
Study of Newark in the Schools of Newark; Assistant 
Superintendent Sexton-—Promotions and the Teaching of 
Reading; Assistant Superintendent Shirley—Vocational and 
Industrial Training; Mr. Edgar S. Pitkin, Supervisor of, 
Summer Schools—Summer Schools; Mr. Arthur V. Tay- 
lor, Supervisor of Evening Schools—Evening Schools; 
Mr. Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Training— 
Physical Training. 


FIRST ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT CORSON’S 
REPORT 


Special Schools and High Schools 
Dr. A. B. Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit the following as my 
special report for the school year 1914-1915: 


ee 


CLASSES FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


It is a matter of gratification to report that the special 
classes, established experimentally in several schools. of 
our city, have performed such excellent service as to 
warrant an increase in their number. 

The class at the McKinley School is a good example of 
these special classes. During the time it has been in opera- 
tion over one thousand children have been helped, so that 
they were able to go back to their regular grades, in almost 
every case to take up their work without further assistance. 
There were three types of children thus helped: First, those 
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below grade because of recent immigration; second, those 
who were not defective, but too slow mentally to profit by 
ordinary class instruction; third, those promoted on condi- 
tion in one or two subjects. As hitherto, the children go to 
a special room from their regular classrooms, to which they 
return after receiving instruction in the one or two subjects 
in which they are deficient. In the course of a day, the 
teacher instructs about one hundred and sixty-eight children, 
chiefly in arithmetic and reading, although composition work 
receives considerable attention. 
The statistics of this class for the last year are: 


Number instructed-in one or more subjects................ 521 
Number returned to regular classes fitted to do work 

DC IPCIL Ce ISOC Va ECL Ty ale Ge tent ON ee gg 486 
Number promoted, but still needing special help........ 20 
Number discharged or transferred to other schools...... 6 
Number transferred to schools for defectives............. 0 
DUePere MEIN COTIOLOU oe oe ric saa cine ere sel ric cls elena: cic.a'e.c eo 0 wie 14 


The significant fact is that four hundred and eighty-six 
children were helped to maintain themselves in their grades. 
This is a worthy achievement. I have no hesitation in rec- 
-ommending very strongly the establishment of such classes 
for backward children in various schools throughout the 
city. The need is great and urgent. ‘The relief afforded the 
several classes in a school is important. ‘The reduction of 
retardation is an evident gain. ‘he opportunities for the 
happiness and success of the slow, backward children are 
much increased. There are many arguments in favor of 
such classes and none of convincing force against them. 


SCHOOLS FOR . DEFECTIVES 


During the year the Alyea Street German-English School 
building was acquired by the Board of Education for the 
use of classes of defectives, and the classes from four schools 
were transferred thereto. In addition to the classrooms, 
there are other smaller rooms and a flat having a dining- 
room, a bedroom, a kitchen and a bathroom. Laundering, 
cooking, sewing, cleaning and other household arts can be 
taught in this flat. The yard is in the form of an “L,” and 
is sufficiently large to be used both as a playground and a 
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garden. We now have three commodious and well equipped 
buildings for defective children. 

Coe’s Place School is the largest of the three schools for 
defectives, and is the type to which all will in time con- 
form. It has an enrollment of one hundred and twenty 
children. ‘There are two low grade classes organized on 
the plan of the kindergarten and five higher classes graded 
from low to high. ‘These latter classes are organized on the 
departmental plan. One teacher is assigned physical train- 
ing and music; another, the shop; another, household arts; 
another, manual training, ‘brush-making, basketry, sewing, 
weaving; another, the formal work in penmanship and read- 
ing, nature study, and speech training. 

The children are promoted from class to class whenever 
they demonstrate their ability to do the next higher grade 
work. The best trained children who show aptitude and 
ability are promoted from the highest group to the vocational 
room, the program and organization of which are as yet 
in the experimental stage. The aim of this class is to 
prepare the children, as their limitations allow, for places 
in the industrial world. It is not known, as yet, all the 
kinds of work for which the defective may be trained, but 
it is certain that he will not enter the professions or even 
the skilled trades. Even in the unskilled trades he will 
probably lose in competition with normal people. The ex- 
perimental work includes chair-caning, brush-making, and 
other work that is very practical, clearly suitable, and well 
adapted to the capacity of the children. 

My observation of classes for defectives leads me to 
assert positively that there is great advantage in the segre- 
gation of these children in schools exclusively for them. 
The right policy is to collect all scattered classes into special 
schools as rapidly as possible. The work done at State 
Street School and at Coe’s Place School furnishes conclu- 
sive evidence that this is the course to follow. The classes 
move from room to room at the expiration of a given period. 
This gives the needed change of environment and opportunity 
to the children for activity with greater freedom than the 
class system permits. The fact that there are seventy-five 
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or more children together makes grading possible. The 
teachers co-operate with each other, and the fact that sev- 
eral are together working on the same problem gives strength 
to each. On.the other hand, it is much more difficult for a 
teacher of defectives to have a class in an ordinary school 
building. In the isolated class of fifteen members, one 
teacher has almost as many classes as she has pupils. The 
disadvantage—or, rather, serious handicap—is at once ap- 
parent to an educator. The teacher does not have the 
chance for conference with others doing similar work, nor 
does she feel the same incentive for her work. Her class is 
stigmatized as the “dippy” class, and she and her pupils have 
somewhat the feeling of outcasts. In connection with this 
phase of the problem, it is clear that we should take the sting 
away by having separate schools and by calling them by 
some significant name that shall be clear to the profession 
of educators and that of physicians and not objectionable to 
laymen. It seems appropriate to call them Binet Schools. 

The plan of segregation is wise for one reason more im- 
portant than any of the above. The whole problem of the 
“Defective Child” is calling for state action. Our experience 
in Newark demonstrates the need of state or county or 
municipal institutions for children, at least, of the idiot 
and, perhaps, of the low, imbecile grade. No ordinary 
school should undertake their education, for they need cus- 
todial care, and this cannot be given in the usual type of 
school. The particular field of the public school is to train 
children of the moron type so that they shall not be social 
waste. The course of study for morons should be such as 
will make them self-supporting individuals, for the defective 
child of a given mentality is not equal in development to the 
normal child of the same mentality. It is important, there- 
fore, that the curriculum for the former be planned to ac- 
complish two things: To fit him to live and to train his lim- 
ited ability. Many morons may easily be taught to do some 
things well enough to prevent them from being a charge 
upon the community. Legislation, vocational courses of 
study, and special schools—instead of classes—are necessary 
to carry such a policy into effect. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


he Newark School for the Deaf was organized Novem- 
ber, 1910, in the Chestnut Street School building, with one 
class of eleven pupils—seven boys and four girls. In Feb- 
ruary, 1912, the growth from one to four classes made larger 
quarters necessary, and the building on Jamessstreet mics 
longing to the Brauer Foundation, was rented. In 1914, the 
school, then composed of six classes, was moved to the old 
Normal School Building, where it is now located. The 
annual growth is shown by the following table: 


Enrollment 
Date Boys Girls Total 
IQIO—IQIL 0's os ce eee we ee eres 12 9 Zi 
LQLT— TOUS screw aes selena 19 17 36 
Rn ee ed Cov iegegh Sennen a arto a at 29 26 55 
TOIZ—1014. 062 oversee esc ctecene a2 30 62 
LOLA LOI ate ss tinny Sintinly tee Phones 38 31 69 


Of the sixty-nine enrolled at the close of the year, forty- 
four were totally deaf and twenty-five were partially deaf. 
Ten orily of these pupils were able to speak when enrolled. . 

The course of study pursued in schools for the deaf pro- 
vides graded work from the kindergarten, with its Sense 
training exercises and primary lessons in speech reading, on 
through the common school branches, including composition, 
geography, grammar, arithmetic, history, current history, 
civics, elementary science, and algebra. "Twelve years is the 
time allotted by most schools for the completion of this 
course. ‘The deaf child of average mentality is able to do 
the work in that time. Pupils of ability above the average, 
of course, require less time in which to do it. 

The curriculum outlined is the one which has been fol- 
lowed in the Newark school. The most advanced class is 
doing the fifth grade work. A majority of the pupils in 
this class entered in November, 1910, when the school was 
organized. It is the intention to add grades from time to 
time. ; 

The Newark school has made a good beginning with shop 
work, to the end that the basis for vocational training may 
be laid. ‘The program requires daily work from 2:30 to 
4:00 P. M. for the boys of the upper grades, and for the girls 
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ot the same grades at the same hours cooking is taught two 
days and sewing three days a week. Mechanical drawing 
is assigned the third grade for the boys. ‘The girls of the 
Second and third grades have sewing with the grade teacher, 
at the period when the boys are in the shop. On Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, from 2:30 to 4:00 P. M., the girls 
of the fourth and fifth grades have their sewing lessons. 
‘At present these classes are taught by the class teachers. 
Fach has the class one day a week, and handles her assigned 
problems without reference to the others. The schedule meets 
present needs. All this work was introduced and success- 
fully done in the year ending June, 1915. A class in do- 
mestic science was also organized during the year. At 
first it was taught in the kitchen of the Girls’ Industrial 
School, but later at the Burnet Street School. ‘The teacher 
in charge reported good results. She handled the work 
with both sympathy and intelligence. The co-operation of. 
the supervisors of the respective subjects was very cordial, 
and the successful work was due in large measure to their 
efforts. | 

The remarkable work done in the school presents an 
opportunity for every deaf child in the city to reduce his 
handicap toa minimum. He can obtain an education. just 
as a hearing child can, provided he is willing to attend the 
right school. It would be helpful if the teachers, in the 
absence of compulsory provision for attendance at a school 
for the deaf, should exert their influence to induce parents 
of deaf children to send them to this school. 


TILE CLASS FOR THE BLIND 


There were thirteen children, ranging in age from five 
to fourteen years, enrolled in the Class for the Blind during 
the year 1914-1915. They were of kindergarten, primary, 
and grammar grades. As hitherto, the pupils received 
instruction in the use of Braille from the expert teacher of 
the blind and her assistant. From the special classroom 
they were sent to their respective grades in the regular 
school. ‘The teachers were able to place ninety-one per 
cent. of the children in the grades with seeing companions 
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of their own respective ages. Fifty per cent. of them were 
on the honor lists of their respective classes at the close of 
the year. 

The work ofthis class has been so successful that it is 


apparent that such a class in a pubile school is superior to 


an institution for the blind. Blind children in the public 
schools are in touch with a living world. They can learn 


by practical experience the cost of living, the necessity of | 


economy, the value of time and money. ‘They get a notion 
of the wisdom of being “good mixers,” and if their sensi- 
bilities are hurt by contact with the world, the experiences 
come while children are young and are best able to form 
the habit of facing the condition with buoyant spirit. They 
can chum with sighted boys and girls, and adjust them- 
selves to their local environment. ‘They live the life of 
normal boys and girls and receive an education comparable 
in every way to that of sighted children. 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The detailed enrollment of the high schools shows that 
the curriculum which was planned for general education 
and for admission to the normal schools of the state is 
still the most popular. The college preparatory curriculum 
is second; the commercial, third; and the vocational, fourth. 
The general curriculum is so elastic and includes so many 
subjects that pupils may be prepared for college in the 
Central and East Side Schools as well as in the Barringer 
and South Side Schools. A small number was enrolled in 
the general curriculum at the Central High, due to the fact 
that for several terms pupils have not been permitted to 
enroll there for the first year of the work but have been 
required to attend other schools if they desired to take this 
curriculum. The action was taken to provide room for 
commercial and vocational pupils and to change the school 
gradually so that it would conform to the type indicated by 
its name. ‘The process will undoubtedly be arrested by the 
rapidly increasing number of pupils who enter the high 
schools. ‘To provide for them, the general curriculum must 
be reinstated in the Central High School in September 
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next. ‘I'he school will be a general high school from neces- 
sity rather than from choice or purpose. 

There are two significant facts in the recent educational 
history of Newark that make clear the necessity of adjust- 
ing our high schools to a new condition which has arisen. 
I refer to the addition of a large grammar school to the 
all-year-school list, and to the very large enrollment of 
pupils in the summer high schools. The interpretation of 
the one last mentioned is that there are students 
in the regular high schools who are anxious to 
gain time by doing extra work. ‘he number of these 
ambitious pupils grows larger each year, and the very best 
provision possible should be made for them to gain their 
object. The educational course is proverbially long, and 
many cannot afford so much time. ‘They, however, are 
willing to make whatever sacrifice may be necessary to gain 
the advantages which full preparation affords. While this 
is true, tt makes it all the more urgent that whatever adjust- 
ment may be possible to help them is fully warranted. 

The increase in the number of ali-year elementary schools 
makes an all-year high school almost imperative. ‘The 
increasing number of pupils graduated from these elemen- 
tary schools will make the articulation of them and the 
secondary schools increasingly difficult. As long as there 
were only a few pupils graduated December first or March 
first, it was easy to keep them together as a special class in 
one of the high schools and assign only the amount of work 
that could be done in the irregular or shortened term. With 
a large number of pupils, that is not so easy. The closer 
and better articulation of the two grades of schools is a 
matter that cannot long be delayed without much waste. A 
very great advantage would be afforded by making one of 
the high schools an all-year high school. There should be 
one such school, covering as many kinds of work as possible. 
The Central High School is equipped and is well located 
for such work. It is already a summer high school, and to 
change it to an all-year school would not be unduly expen- 
sive. Mr. William Wiener, principal of the school, is en- 
thusiastically in favor of making this an all-year school. 
The many advantages more than justify the slight increase 
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in expenditure, and I venture to hope that in the near future 
the necessary authority may be obtained. 

The day at the Barringer, South Side, and East Side 
Schools is of the same actual length as far as the work of 
pupils and teachers is concerned, although the first two 
schools close at two thirty and the last at three. The 
arrangement of seven periods a day at East Side gives each 
teacher one “free period’ daily, wherein he is at liberty to 
choose his own mode of occupation. In a few cases the 
teachers instruct six out of the seven periods, but in that 
event they do not oversee study classes and do have several 
small groups of pupils, as illustrated by the following table, 
each number representing the group of pupils taught in 
the several periods: 


1 Uae cep Pert PAR pra 7 OPES area 

Missatl.g Lela eis ho ibyiy tee feats Masel eee tee 
1 Weed 5 ny tt 12 6 7. 20 20 sere area 
Mire Dei cick iO RL 2 Uae cine 2D ha Ole le 


The trend of opinion throughout the country is in favor 
of a longer day for technical and commercial schools. _ This 
is indicated by the fact that Boston, New York, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Louisville have a longer day 
for schools of this type. ‘The State of New Jersey recog- 
nizes this prevalent condition when she requires a six-hour 
day for her subsidized vocational schools, doing work some- 
what similar to that of the technical high schools. Our two 
technical high schools, it is true, are not vocational schools, 
but they do the kind of work upon which arguments for a 
longer day are based. At the Central the day is too long 
in view of the day in the other schools, and at the Fast Side 
the day is of the same length, as far as instruction time is 
concerned, as in the academic schools. Shall the technical 
and commercial pupils at the Central have a Jong day and 
those at the East Side a shorter day or the same? It is my 
conviction that the pupils should have the same length of 
day for the purpose of instruction. ‘This can be accom- 
plished by taking a half hour from the Central day and by 
changing from a seven-period to a six-period day at the 
East Side. The long day is either good or bad; if it be 
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good, it should be the same in both of these schools. Fur- 
ther, it is my belief that since these schools were planned 
and built to be commercial and manual training schools that 
work should have precedence in these buildings. Every- 
thing likely to increase its efficiency should be accepted and 
acted upon. ‘The other courses should be subordinated, if - 
necessary, to give the former the best possible consideration. 
The chief reason for a longer working day for schools of 
this type is that additional time allows increased practice, 
as in typewriting, and, because of the double periods, there 
is reduced time in handling tools and getting ready for work, 
as in pattern making. When the work is given in the cus- 
tomary double periods, the tools are gotten out and put 
away but once. ‘he annual difference in a two-period 
subject like domestic art or domestic science is ten hours; 
in a ten-period subject like joinery, sheet metal, and pattern 
making, or stenography and typewriting, fifty hours. With 
the uniform program of studies now authorized, there should 
be a uniform time allotment in the two commercial and 
manual training schools. 

On May 27, 1915, the Board of Education adopted a 
uniform program of studies for the high schools of the city. 
The event was one of more than usual importance, for it 
marked the beginning of a process of unification of the 
secondary schools. Each high school has had its own 
program of studies and has organized the subject matter as 
it deemed best. The fact that pupils are constantly changing 
from school to school makes the plan hitherto followed less 
acceptable. When pupils attend the summer high schools, 
it is important that the work they do shall be a part of the 
sequence they are required to do at other times in the year. 
It would seem unnecessary to argue the question of the 
advisability of unifying the work. ‘The distinction between 
unity of aim and effort and uniform practice in method | 
should, however, be made clear. We do not propose to 
dictate specific method to the teachers, nor to hamper them, 
nor to deprive them of reasonable freedom in their work, 
for such freedom gives opportunity for the talents and 
ability of the teacher to be used advantageously. “The 
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pupils are benefited, and maximum results follow. But 
united effort is as important as individual freedom, and four 
schools make necessary co-operation and the subordination 
of individual preferences. 

The most important changes in the program of studies 
are: a reduction in the number of electives offered and in 
the number of two-year courses, a complete change, in the 
plan for the music of the schools, and the introduction of a 
new curriculum named the Arts Curriculum. ‘The number 
of electives offered in the programs previously followed 
divided the enrollment and tended to cause unreasonably 
small classes. It is clear to educators that the elective sys- 
tem can be abused and that a wide choice of electives often 
results in whimsical or capricious selection and that no good 
_ purpose is served. ‘The offering of many curricula has little 
to recommend it. Instead of forcing all pupils to take one 
period a week in music, it will be more profitable for the 
whole school to have one singing period together. It should 
be a period of enjoyment for teachers and pupils, and the 
best songs should be sung. Such a practice will do more » 
to make pupils lovers of song than the perfunctory classroom 
singing forced upon many unwilling pupils. The policy 
hitherto pursued has not been wholly’ satisfactory. We 
hope the new one will produce more tangible results. The 
Arts Curriculum was designed for pupils talented in music 
or drawing. ‘These subjects are to be taught as majors 
throughout the four years. Pupils looking forward to a 
career in either have the opportunity for adequate prepara- 
tion for higher institutions. ‘They may elect foreign lan- 
guages and omit mathematics, or vice versa, as they prefer. 
There are many pupils in the high schools who cannot do 
the mathematical work required in the other curricula, and, 
again, others who do not succeed in the study of foreign 
languages. ‘The principals have the right to substitute sub- 
jects in such cases. If the pupils are gifted or capable in 
either music or the drawing art, this curriculum is an 
excellent one for them to select. 

Exceptional efforts were continued throughout the year 
in two of the schools to lessen the mortality. 
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At the South Side, the effort was made particularly with 
the first year pupils. Each 1B teacher was given entering 
students in more than one subject, so the transition from 
the class to the departmental system might not be so sudden. 
In this school, the welfare work tock the form, also, of 
personal interviews with pupils, and of correspondence with 
their parents. Visits were made to the several grammar 
schools from which the pupils entered, and conferences with 
the principals and teachers of the eighth grade were held to 
obtain reliable information about the pupils, so that the high 
school teachers might intelligently treat the newcomers. 
During the term ending January 29, 1915, the teachers enter- 
tained socially the principals and eighth year teachers of the 
grammar schools which supply South Side. Twelve of the 
sixteen schools invited responded to the invitation with a 
representation of twenty-two. The 1B students who had 
just come from the grammar schools were discussed. ‘This 
informal discussion was, without doubt, beneficial both to 
high and to grammar school teachers. Many of the latter 
expressed themselves as greatly pleased with the efforts to 
bring together the grammar and the secondary school. 

At the Barringer, the welfare work consisted in sending 
a teacher-visitor to the homes of the pupils, and in sending 
personal letters to their parents. This effort was successful 
to a very satisfactory degree. Parents were cordial in their 
response and appreciation, and the spirit of co-operation 
caused a better understanding on the part of parents and 
teachers. ‘The homes and parents of the children became 
known to the teachers, and the aims and requirements and 
spirit of the teachers to the parents. 

During the year a reception to parents of first year chil- 
dren was given in Barringer, and there was a most gratify- 
ing response. A large number accepted the invitation on 
the several dates designated, and a friendly understanding 
was established between teachers and parents. A plan 
somewhat similar to the Big Brother movement has been 
inaugurated by Mr. W. E. Stearns, the principal of the 
school. Each senior has been made the adviser of several 
students of the first year. ‘This is admirable, and, undoubt- 
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edly, will be of material aid in the solution of the great 
problem. I venture to hope that the welfare work may 
soon become so clearly necessary that a teacher shall be 
assigned the larger part of each day to do it. | 

Modern education lays much emphasis upon doimg, and 
various curricula of schools have been based upon the prin- 
ciple. We are apt to undervalue and to give too little 
attention to the importance of the life and interests of the 
school as means of education. ‘The extra-curriculum activ- 
ities are quite as valuable as the formal work for the pur- 
pose, although ordinarily regarded as incidental and subor- 
dinate. ‘These extra-curriculum activities afford oppor- 
tunities for pupils to assume responsibility, to show initia- 
tive, to acquire training in doing things as adults do them. 
More should be made of these activities, or, at least, a more 
syinpathetic and appreciative attitude should be created 
toward them in view of their great educational possibilities 
and value. As types of these activities in our high schools, 
I desire to call attention to the following examples: 


First—At the Barringer there was maintained hy the 
teachers of physical training a class in social etiquette, which 
met throughout the year on ‘Thursdays. at noon in the gym- 
nasium. ‘The class was open to upper class pupils only, 
whose parents gave written consent. The purpose was to 
teach social convention and usage, and to provide a means 
of pleasurable activity for the young people. The teachers 
constituted a receiving party on these occasions, and the 
members of the class as they arrived or departed were re- 
quired to observe all the forms customarily followed by 
adults. Dancing was the chief entertainment, and in the 
conduct of the dances all the formalities and proprieties 
were duly observed. ‘There were, in addition, short talks 
on etiquette by the teachers. ‘The experiment was decidedly 
successful, and proved to be a most excellent illustration of 
teaching by doing. No amount of text-book study could 
have produced the results which this method secured. 


Second—At the Central School, under the direction of 
Principal Wiener, and also at the East Side School, under 
Principal Pickwick, there are in use definite plans for assist- 
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ing the students to obtain positions in the business world. 
At the Central School the plan includes an Employment 
Bureau, by means of which a number of pupils have obtained 
positions. At the East. Side a card: index’ of students is 
kept, which contains detailed information obtained from 
record sheets marked by the teachers. A complete view 
of each student’s ability and character is thus on file. ‘he 
quality of his work is indicated by such remarks as excel- 
lent, good, exact but slow, analysis good; his temperament, 
by even, fiery, dull, quick; his habits and manner, by hard 
worker, rough, tobacco, questionable. ‘The purpose of these. 
plans is to furnish vocational guidance, but they have value 
not only in aiding pupils to secure positions for which they 
are fitted, but in impressing them with the sense of their 
obligation to conduct themselves and to do their work so 
that the habits they form shall be commendable. ‘The truth 
that the daily doing of tasks forms and disciplines the char- 
_acter of the student is thus cogently taught, not by lecture 
or dogma, but by one of the extra-curriculum activities of 
the school. It tends to motivate the behavior and work of 
the students, and has great educational value. 


Third—The School Savings Bank in the East Side School 
may be considered one of the important extra-curriculum 
activities of that institution. It gave me very great pleas- 
ure to recommend the plan of Mr. George H. Dalrymple, 
which was submitted by Principal. Pickwick, of the school, 
to the Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies, 
with the request that he be permitted to establish a Students 
Savings Bank. ‘There are many details of the plan, which 
space will not permit me to enumerate. They are wise and 
sufficient to secure satisfactory management. ‘There is a 
Board of Directors. ‘There was little expense involved. To 
prevent the possibility of criticism of persons who managed 
the funds, the ‘Treasurer was placed under bonds to the 
amount of one thousand ($1,000) dollars. The question of 
responsibility for the funds, in case of the failure of the 
bank of deposit, was met by requiring the School Savings 
Bank to carry liability insurance to cover the full amount 
of deposits. The following statement is of interest: 
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Number of depositors, to July 1, 1915..... 104 
‘Dotal, ambuntiotidepositer« ¢.. seen eee $414.87 
Withdrawals by seniors and others leaving 
SCHOO] Wis rhea ees tia Sp ae ce eee Ah eee 189.49 
Balance onidepositasn:ae: ela cae wa eae 225.38 
Average \waekly déepositsec. o's ose. ok os 26.00 


The success of the bank during the four months noted 
was marked. The influence on the life of the pupils will 
undoubtedly be valuable. The purpose is entirely educa- 
tional and ethical rather than financial. It is educational, 
inasmuch as it is a useful aid in teaching business forms 
and banking practice in the commercial department; it is 
ethical to the extent that it teaches the value of money and 
inculcates habits of thrift. 


Fourth—A good example of the enlarged educational 
opportunity of the extra-curriculum activities is afforded by 
the student organizations in the several schools. At the 
South Side and also at the Central, there is a General 
Organization of the student body, which charters various 
other organizations. In the Barringer, but in no other 
school, there are fraternities and sororities. 

Some of the clubs have been active in the preparation and 
presentation of musical and dramatic entertainments which 
have received high commendation. In various ways they 
have given a good account of themselves. When conducted 
in the right spirit and with a proper motive, they are service- 
able and worthy of encouragement and appreciation. One 
reason for the criticism of student organizations is that they 
have sometimes become strong and aggressive and a menace 
to good discipline. That, of course, is an unfortunate thing, 
but it in itself indicates ability in organization and manage- 
ment—misdirected, undoubtedly, but still ability. The oppor- 
tunity afforded by these organizations for educational good 
is very great, and they give valuable training in several 
ways. In our schools, they have been well managed, so 
that they have proved to be an educational means of much 
importance. 

There are two matters connected with the physical train- 
ing work in the high schools that may well be changed for 
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the better as time passes. One is to have for the regular 
physical training work two gymnasiums in each school, one 
for each sex. This will be an advantage in grading the work 
and will give opportunity for work for each sex six instead 
of three periods a day. The other is in regard to. athletics. 
The Board of Education recently received a communication 
in reference to the introduction of soccer football into the 
high schools. It caused the whole policy of athletic training 
to be carefully scrutinized. The fact that the game is not 
played in high schools is due to the specialization of athletics 
in compliance with public sentiment and public demand. 
The American public is as avidious to see football and base- 
ball games as the Spanish public is to see bull fights. This 
engenders a spirit in the athletic coaches that teams must be 
trained to win, and to win they are trained. All American 
schools are filled with the spirit of winning, and while many 
persons may acknowledge with regret the specialization of 
athletics all are helpless to change the conditions which 
control the matter. ‘The coaches in our city schools in the 
fall have all their time occupied in training less than a hun- 
dred boys for Rugby football and track work. 

In view of public sentiment and of the practice now well 
established, it would be very difficult to change a policy that 
would result in the large body of high school students 
taking part in athletics in some form. ‘Theoretically, there 
would be little division of opinion on the advisability of 
doing it, but practically there would be obstacles that could 
be removed only by an arbitrary and unpopular policy. Mr. 
‘Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Training, in dis- 
cussing the matter says: 

“In my estimation, far more good can be accomplished by the 
Board of Education if a wider latitude of sports is inaugurated 
and all students required to select some one sport in which to 
participate, unless excused for good and sufficient reason. ‘This, 
of course, would at once lower the skill of our team play, and such 
schools as East Orange and Rahway would be able to defeat any 
of the Newark teams, in all probability. On the other hand, the 
health and endurance of a great many pupils would be improved; a 
better insight into true sportsmanship would be inculcated in the 
character of a great many students. 

“If this were done, the coaches, instead of devoting all of their 


time to developing one or two teams, would organize many teams, 
and the instruction would be spread over a great deal wider field. 
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It would be extensive training and coaching instead of intensive 
specialization,” 

The time does not seem to have arrived for such a sudden 
and drastic change as would be necessary, but good must 
result from a discussion of the conditions as they exist. In 
time, public sentiment may be so affected that instead of 
valuing sports for their competitive features they will be 
commended for the educational and hygienic values. It may 
be that a better policy, requiring the participation of a larger 
and gradually increasing number of pupils, may be volun- 
tarily inaugurated and allowed to develop without arbitrary 
official action. 


This is the first year in which all four of the high schools — 


have graduated classes. Each has its own ideal and its own 
method of conducting the important occasion. ‘Two of the 
schools have class-day exercises, wherein merriment and 
reminiscence and prophecy are freely indulged in. Such 
exercises are time-honored in colleges. ‘hey have been 
followed many years in Newark. ‘The pupils and_ their 
friends always obtain an abundance of enjoyment there- 
from. The East Side School has not instituted this custom, 


but has formed the practice of substituting a trip to Wash- 


ington. There can be no doubt of the educational value of 
such a trip. Most of the young people have had no oppor- 
tunities of travel. ‘To celebrate the completion of a high 
school career by a journey to the national capital has many 
arguments in its favor. The responsibility of such an 
undertaking on the part of the school is very great, but those 
who have borne it speak with satisfaction of the benefits 
derived by the students. 

The commencements themselves are notable for simplicity, 
suitability, and dignity. [The June commencements were 
typical. At the Barringer, the main feature of the program, 
as for several years, was a play, the one selected being 
Racine’s “Athalie.” Its performance was very creditable 
alike to the coaches and to the young people. Some of the 
characters required histrionic ability of a high order, and 


those taking the parts were not found wanting. Such repre- 


sentations are significant; they require not merely prepara- 
tion in the large, but patient working out of details, the 
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co-operation and adjustment of a large number of people, 
the discharge of personal responsibility, the analysis of the 
play and the character, and a close study of all the access- 
ories. It is an educational matter of importance and of 
marked value. 

At the East Side School, the effort was made to have the 
- program present some features of the school work that 
were characteristic. ‘The young women of the class wore 
dresses which they themselves had made in the classrooms 
of the school. The essays were upon themes of a practical 
nature, and demonstrations of processes in industrial work 
were given. Such numbers as “The Development or Arti- 
ficial Lighting,” “Three Meals a Day,” indicate the character 
of the parts taken by pupils. This plan is fitting and admir- 
able, and one which has value from several points if view. 

At the Central, the musical features were unusually 
important, with essays, orations, and an address as the 
climax of a general program. There was also an extensive 
exhibition of the work of the shops and drawing rooms, 
which in tangible form showed the purpose and accomplish- 
ment of the school. 

At the South Side, the musical features of the program 
were accessory and subordinated to an educational address 
which was made the prominent feature of the program. 
The members of the class wore caps and gowns of the school 
colors. These are owned by the school and will be used by 
successive classes. It is gratifying to say that none of our 
schools is guilty of ostentatious display. The effort has 
been‘ successful to keep such exercises within reason as to 
cost to individuals. One form may be more economical of 
time and effort of pupils and teachers, yet all have value, 
all contribute much to the life and well-being of the school, 
and all have educational significance. | 

Each year there are a number of high school graduates 
who return to school for post graduate work. We graduate 
classes at mid-year when the students cannot enter higher 
institutions and must “kill time” until fall. Now that we 
have four schools, fhe number would be sufficient to 
inaugurate a college freshman class of, at least, twenty-five 
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students. Instead of permitting them to study in a desultory 
manner or to fill in time at the several schools, they could 
all be sent to one school where they could be taught college 
work. ‘This plan of a Junior College is now under active 
discussion at the South Side School by Principal Thomas F. 
Kennedy and his assistants. Dr. Giehl, of the German 
Department there. visited several junior colleges operated 
in connection with high schools in California during her 
recent leave of absence. She speaks most enthusiastically 
of the Los Angeles High School, which has sent its junior 
college pupils even to our eastern universities where they 
were admitted to the third classes. The idea of the junior 
college originated at Chicago University, but the general 
movement for its extension began in 1911, and has made 
rapid headway. School officials, wherever the plan has 
been followed, are enthusiastic over the results of this very 
important innovation. Among.the advantages to the student 
are these: ‘he immature student is kept at home to pursue 
two years of college work with teachers who know him and 
are interested in him; he works in smaller classes than he 
would in college or in university; there is an incentivé for 
pupils to stay in the high schools, and this reduces the great 
mortality and increases the efficiency of the school. ‘There 
are many teachers in the South Side School capable of doing 
such work ; the additional number required would not exceed 
two at the beginning, and the additional cost of equipment 
would not be large. The laboratory facilities of the school 
are not now utilized to their maximum capacity. ‘The exten- 
sion of the library end of the laboratory equipment would 
not be expensive because of the innovation. I call the plan 
to your attention, believing it could be put into operation 
without much expense. Boys and girls of Newark should 
have collegiate instruction here at home. The colleges and 
universities are becoming so overcrowded that they cannot 
properly care for the young men and women, and many 
parents would prefer, if they had the choice, to keep their 
young people where they can supervise their lives rather than 
trust them to institutions where they have little or no super- 
vision, as in the great institutions of learning. ‘There is said 
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to be a distinct cultural gain to communities where junior 
colleges have been established. Newark is entering an epoch 
where her intellectual interests are to be considered as 
worthy as her industrial activities. She ought to add a 
junior college, as one other indication of her awakened and 
expanding intellectual life. 

The actual assignment of work to teachers for the last 
term in the several schools of the city, omitting part-time 
teachers and substitutes, is indicated by the following table: 


Number of teachers instructing the designated number 


of periods: 

Number of Teaching é 
Fesiods. per Week 12°14 15 16 20 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 33 
Der eisete SO On 48 Gar derO) 1010326 G0" OK. lb 0:6 
Paster aa Ome t*G 0.0 -0 12. toe 0 6.25 
entral 15-2. at COTO aaa BOP eters toe i172) O12: Ox (6 
Paes Ol O20 O..23207T 0.0.0 0 0 10 
era ameewee ett 2 60. 12°13)2) 4 T4102) 4.1t 4) 1 Ig 2 1 


The standard of twenty-five periods per week for each 
teacher is based upon a study of requirements in cities 
among which Newark may be classed. A questionaire was 
sent to ten important cities, and the answers indicated that 
in only one was a less amount of work required. The 
salaries in that city ranged from seven hundred to twelve 
hundred dollars a year. In this same study it was shown 
that the average number of pupils per teacher was less than 
the number required in Newark. ‘The recommendation was 
made to the Committee on Instruction and Educational Sup- 
plies that the standard number of pupils for a high school 
class be thirty. The adoption of this recommendation was 
a matter of great importance. Its effect will be most salu- 
tary. The earnest work, the devotion, the zeal of our high 
school teachers are all to be commended. ‘They have 
responded most cordially to every request that has been 
made of them, and their spirit of co-operation is most 
encouraging and helpful. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID B. CORSON, 
First Assistant City Superintendent 


‘Vibenremnemmie 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT KENNEDY’S REPORT 
_On the Study of Newark in the Schools of Newark 
a 
Dr. A, B. Poland;: 
City Sundrinie Men ODE Schools. ., 


Dear Sir: In accordance witha ot request, I herewith 
subnut a special report on the’ Mudy ye Newark in the 
schools of Newark. : \, 


MATERIALS 


The preparation and. publication by thig Board of Educa- 
tion of the text book “Newark Study” was the first system- 
atic attempt to study. Newark in the schools of Newark. 
This volume, the maps and: leaflets supplementing it, form 
the basic material for the study. So far as we know, this is 
the first book of its kind published in the United States. 
Chicago and New Orleans, have both recently prepared and 
introduced similar books’ in their school systems, each 
claiming priority in the movement, but the fact remains that 
Newark first broke ground in this new field. ‘The demand 

r “Newark Study” has been surprising. Not only~trom 
colleges, libraries, superintendents of ‘large cities, educa- 
tional foundations, leaders in the new civics, have come 
demands for copies, but, most surprising of all, requests for 
copies have come from far away countries in Europe, Asia 
and South America.. It is. doubtful af anything done in 
Newark schools has attained the wide publicity given the 
addition of this new study to our curriculum. 

Mr. J. C. Dana, the librarian of our Free Public Library, 
initiated this work in the Newark schools in 1903 when the 
library began collecting books, pamphlets, clippings, and 
pictures, which: were loaned to children and teachers for 
the purpose of studying Newark. In May 1904 the library 
issued the first of a series of leaflets on Newark which 
were loaned to the schools, and for five years held annual 
exhibitions of Newark thaterial. Not only was Mr. Dana 
the initiator of this work in the schools, but by publishing 
and circulating ‘The Newarker,” by numerous contributions 
to magazines and newspapers, by ffequent addresses before 
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library and other conventions, has advertised the new study 
among thoughtful people, not only in our own country, but 
in many lands. A system of exchanges of reports and 
library publications among the libraries of the world gives 
the widest publicity to any fact, and library people are quick 
to sense new educational movements that open a new field 
for library activity. 

In order to make the study more effective, a “Syllabus” 
for the use of elementary teachers has been prepared, organ- 
izing the material on the book list available for teachers and 
pupils in their respective .grades, making suggestions for 
efficient teaching, designating the leading topics for each 
grade, and laying chief emphasis on study of the community 
and participation in some form of civic activity. This 
“Syllabus” is supplemented by other syllabi included in 
“Newark Study,” devoted chiefly to the development of the 
leading topics in the course of study prescribed for a grade. 

A teacher having a copy of “The Syllabus” cannot claim 
that she is without definite guide as to what she shall teach, 
how she shall teach, and what materials she can call for 
and use in teaching the assigned topics. 

The leaflets that supplement the book are at present forty 
in number. Additional leaflets are published from time to 
time. ‘They aim to cover the principal phases of the life of 
the city. Of these forty, sixteen are reprints of chapters 
of “Newark Study’—chapters that must be placed in the 
hands of the individual pupil in order to make the study 
successful. Fifteen of the leaflets have been prepared for 
use in the high schools by the heads of the departments of 
history and civics. These high school leaflets, under the 
general caption of “Municipal Civics,” deal with such sub- 
jects as: “Problems of Transportation,” “City Planning ”’ 
“Water Supply,” “Street Paving,” “Street Cleaning,” “Sew- 
age and Its Disposal,” “City Finance,” Public Lighting,” 
“Municipal Health,” “Poverty and Its Relief,’ ‘Public 
Education,” “Administration of Justice.” They are valua- 
ble not only for the information they give, which is essential 
to the intelligent study of the various topics, but also for the 
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civic interest they arouse and the incentive they supply for 
the study of the city itself. 
Some high school leaflets have been placed in the ele- 


mentary schools, especially those dealing with water supply, | 


street paving, city cleaning, sewage, police department and 
fire department. An objection has been made by the high 
school teachers to the use of these leaflets in the elementary 
schools on the ground that when the pupils come to the high 
school they are already familiar with the leaflets, and the 
edge is taken off the instruction by that fact. I do not, be- 
lieve the objection a valid one, chiefly for the reason that 
many of the pupils in the elementary schools never reach 
the high school, but they will certainly become citizens and 
need as a preparation to be informed on all municipal ques- 
tions, especially those that are continually under discussion 
and vitally concern the welfare of the community. bie: 
maintain that these leaflets must not be used in a class of 
twenty boys because four or five may some day go to the 
high school and hear the topics brought up a second time, 
is to take an indefensible position, no matter what angle we 
view it from. 

The leaflets have been, as a rule, well and profitably used. 
Teachers and pupils sometimes abuse the leaflets by confining 
study to them alone and omitting to observe, investigate and 
study the city itself. This disposition to study the printed 
description rather than the object itself results from the 
bookishness of our schools. "Teachers and pupils have not 
been trained to observe. 

In the study of the local geography, the Board of Educa- 
tion has supplied to the schools: 1. A large map of the city. 
2. A smaller map of “Newark and Vicinity’”—a map made 
up of sheets of the Geological Survey covering Newark and 
the adjacent territory. 3. Small outline maps, arranged in 
pads, placed in the hands of individual pupils in grades to 
which the study of the geography of the city is assigned. 

The large map has proven very valuable in studying the 
city. Owing to its size and weight, it cannot be put up and 
taken down readily, neither can it be removed from one 


a 
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room to another easily, and in some schools it has been 
difficult to find a proper place for it. 

The map, “Newark and Vicinity” has proven of least 
value—partly because of the map itself, which is a section of 
the geological map of New Jersey, containing a wealth and 
perfection of detail that unfit it for use among elementary 
pupils who have little or no skill in map reading. If the 
maps were poorer, they would be better for the purpose. 
The surroundings of Newark are of unusual interest and 
importance and a study of the surrounding municipalities is 
essential to an intelligent understanding of Newark, whether 
we are considering commerce, manufactures, education, 
amusements or population. All are affected by the city’s 
peculiar situation in the metropolitan district. 

The small map with the city boundaries and the main 
thoroughfares in outline has proven perhaps the most valua- 
ble. It is constantly and extensively used. 

Among the valuable texts listed for use in Civics are: 
Dunn’s “Community and the Citizen,” Philip’s “Nation and 
the State,” Dole’s “Young Citizen,” Reinsch’s “Young Citi- 
zen’s Reader,” while the teacher has Hill’s “Lessons for 
Junior Citizens” as a reference book. A number of valuable 
books on physiology, hygiene and sanitation are on the list 
and available for teaching these subjects. 

In Newark history, the text used is Urquhart’s “Short 
History of Newark,” a book that is read extensively, chiefly 
in the fourth and fifth grades of the schools. 

Another valuable help is “he N ewarker,” published by 
the Free Public Library, and now in its fourth year. Re- 
cently it was added to the list and a bound volume containing 
the first three years of the magazine has been placed in all 
the school libraries for reference. For scope and detail, 
there is no publication on Newark that approaches ‘“T‘he 
Newarker.” It is virtually a local encyclopedia. Some of 
its numbers have a value hard to estimate. -F or example, 
the number for May, 1913, contains a collection of statistics 
in regard to every phase of the city life—social, commercial, 
educational, financial, historical, racial—in fact there is 
hardly a Newark topic that one can mention but what some 
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figures or information are found in this number. 

In “The Newarker” for March, 1913, is an article headed 
“Romance in Newark Industries,” beginning with a verse 
from Kipling: 

For the bread that you eat and the biscuit you nibble, 

The sweets that you suck and the joints that you carve, 


They are brought to you daily by all us big steamers, 
And if anyone hinders our coming you'll starve. 


Then follow a few sentences by way of introduction, some 


of which [I quote: 


“The romance of industry is as visible in the dust of Newark’s 
factories as in the smoke of England’s merchant fleet. 

One of us set out lately on a pilgrimage, going from door to 
door, staff in hand, among our manufacturers, and begging 
‘information. Below are the tabulated results of her inquiries. 
They show that there is as good material for poetizing in our 
city’s factories as ever Hawthorne found in Salem’s) musty 


warehouses. 

Where is the poet who will sing the song of the web, at the 
center whereof sits our industrial spider feeding on products 
from the confines of the earth?” 


The tables show that Newark receives mirrors from Ger- 
many; leather from France; cotton from Egypt; filberts 
from Spain; nuts from Japan; oils from Italy ; lumber from 
Michigan; gum from New Zealand; wood oil from China; 
gum from the Philippines ; bristles. from Manchuria; glass 
from Austria; while Newark decorates the earth with badges 
and medals; shoes England, Asia and Africa; varnishes the 
world; lights the United States and Canada, and provides 
every civilized man on the globe with a button for his shirt 
collar. 

The first of November the Committee of One Hundred 
took over “The Newarker” and made it the official organ of 
the Committee during the Celebration of 1916. This has 
changed the character of the magazine somewhat and nar- 
rowed its scope, perhaps, but has not impaired its value for 
the purpose for which it was introduced into the schools. 
During November copies were placed in the hands of the 
eraduating classes of the high schools of the city, and they 
seemed to be eagerly sought for and valued. 

During the Celebration principals and teachers will re- 
ceive “I'he Newarker” monthly and will keep their copies 
on file for reference—the whole set for eleven months 
comprising a brief history of the Celebration. 
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The December number of “The Newarker’ contained a 
copy of the $1,000 prize poster, representing Robert ‘Treat 
in Puritan costume, directing the landing of the first settlers 
on the banks of the Passaic River. In Mr. Matlack Price’s 
description of the poster, it is stated: 


“The poster which won the first prize is appropriate in two 
particulars. It graphically suggests an anniversary and is con- 
fined, in its historical reference, to the founding of the city 
of Newark. The masses are splendidly bold, the composition 
striking and the coloring is brilliant, without lack of harmony. 
Above all, it is a poster of dignity—the figure of Robert Treat 
looming up in strong and impressive profile against the sky. It 
is a design which could not fail to arrest attention, and having 
done so, to hold it until the story is conveyed. For these rea- 
sons, it is a good poster.” 


The Free Public Library has been assiduous in collecting, 
preparing and arranging models, maps, charts, cuts, pictures, 
pamphlets, all bearing on Newark, and for use in the schools. 
The Library, as stated above, took the initiative in adding 
Newark to the curriculum, and through the last fifteen 
years has been persistent and aggressive in giving founda- 
tion, form and spirit to the new study. 

Last May the Library had a “Founders’ Day” exhibit, in 
which Newark was interpreted by maps and charts. Maps 
of railroads and other means of reaching the city were 
shown. The growth of the city in population from 1806 to 
the present was shown in diagrams. Maps ranging in size 
from ten feet to the small hand maps were everywhere in 
evidence. Pictures of old buildings, recalling to old New- 
arkers the city as it appeared when High street was a lane, 
were shown. The Newark City Plan Commission was fully 
represented and a sheet of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebration poster stamps was in the centre 
of the display. Small maps gave answers to the question: 
“Flow much do you know about Newark 2” 

The principal material, transcending in value all others, is 
the city itself of which we are all a part. The constant aim 
has been to induce the pupils to look about them and know 
Newark. The public buildings, monuments, parks and 
streets represent concretely the city’s ideals of civic life. 
The Court House, with its splendid mural decorations ; the 
City Hall, with its fine design and noble proportions; and 
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the Free Public Library, combining a highly artistic interior 
with adaptability to a lofty purpose; business structures 
striking in their architecture, beauty and fitness; streets, 
some in trade centres and others in residential sections, that 
have great possibilities, not only in serving their purpose but 
in adding to the dignity of the city; the parks of the city, 
placing Newark in the front rank in this particular—are all 
visible manifestations of Newark’s civic spirit. School 
buildings during the past decade have been reconstructed 
and noble specimens of academic architecture are now seen 
on every hand, embodying the educational aspirations of 
Newark. | 

Newark itself, as a volume for study, must have first place 
above all books, pamphlets, magazines, maps, and shall be 
read of all, inspected by all, condemned when censure is 
merited, and praised and admired where praise and admira- 
tion are justified. The materials that I have described are 
all valuable as aids and accessories, but the study of the city 
itself is the chief aim of Newark study. 

The memorial building that is planned as a monument to 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the city, wall, it 
is hoped, illustrate and exemplify a high civic ideal, nobly 
representative of the spirit of the past and inspiring as a 
prophecy of the future. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The course of study in civics was formulated in the belief 
that a study of the mechanics of State and Federal govern- 
ment is not sufficient as a method of civic training. For 
years education for citizenship extended no farther. 

In the early years of the century it began to dawn on the 
minds of the educators that knowledge of government does 
not make an efficient citizen. Men began to inquire: 
“What are the fundamental qualities of citizenship and how 
can they be cultivated?” A little reflection showed that they 
were elements of character rather than learning—that they 
consisted primarily of an interest in civic affairs, a sense of 
personal responsibility for the well-being of the community, 
a spirit of co-operation for the public welfare involving 
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obedience to community laws and a conception of good gov- 
ernment as a means of co-operation. ‘These are mental 
attitudes to be developed by an appeal to primal instincts 
and interests that are the mainsprings of every human act. 

The interests of the pupil are the familiar things within 
his experience. “The here, the near, and the now” dominate 
him. ‘This principle points unmistakably to the means to 
be employed in cultivating these civic traits. 

Local community government is a far more valuable 
means than general government for civic training. ‘The in- 
terests of the child are enlisted in the school, in the protec- 
tion of the health, life, and property of the neighborhood 
far more than in a bookish study of state and federal con- 
stitutions. The former are part of his experience, touch 
him personally, and can be studied at first hand, while the 
latter is outside his experience and must be studied second- 
hand. 

The life and discipline of a good school develop a sense 
of personal responsibility, a spirit of co-operation, obedience 
to community law. The results appear in greater freedom 
and self-control among the pupils, in a higher regard for 
school and other property, in the improvement of neighbor- 
hood conditions. 

In the bulletin, Civic Education Series No. 1 (United 
States Bureau of Education) is given a model lesson on the 
topic of civic hygiene: 

“There was a study of health in the eighth grade class. It 
was brought out that when people live together in a community, 
_ dangers to health arise. Each is dependent upon others for his 
saféty. If every one is to be saved, there must be co-operation. 
The pupils were. convinced that each pupil-in school had some 
responsibility for the health of the entire school. Illustrations 
were brought in of neighborhood co-operation in the interest of 
good, health. Conclusions were finally reached that the entire 
city must co-operate if the health of any one citizen were to be 
saved, and that effective sanitation is one of the chief functions 
of city government. Then followed a discussion of the 
organization and activities of local and state boards of health. 


The question broadened to what the national government does 
in preserving health. 


In this admirable lesson a native interest—the desire to 
live and be strong—is appealed to, the sense of personal 
responsibility is made plain; the need of co-operation not 
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only among individuals, but with the government becomes 
Glear 

In the “Program of Studies of the High Schools”, 
adopted May 27th, 1915, civics is a minor study for the first 
year. Inthe fourth year “United States History and Civics” 
is elective. All students intending to enter the normal 
school with the intention of becoming teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools should be required to take United States 
History and Civics in the fourth year of the high school. 
One of the most serious obstacles to efficient teaching of the 
subject is the lack of trained teachers. Notwithstanding the 
widespread propaganda for woman suffrage, not many 
women are interested in civil government or politics, and 
therefore to assign the teaching of a subject to those who 
not only lack the fundamental qualification of interest in 
political questions, but also lack participation in political 
activities, is to place a serious handicap on hope of success 
at the start. 

Civics, as laid down in “Newark Study”, deals, in the 
4th and sth grades, with civic hygiene, and in the 6th, 
7th and 8B grades with the community functions of the 
city government that touch the citizen most closely. In the 
8A grade, an attempt is made to study briefly the federal, 
state and municipal governments and their interrelations. 
Fundamental in this course is some form of civic activity, 
some participation in work for the betterment of the com- 
munity. ‘The course of study requires all schools to establish 
some kind of juvenile league or community committee that 
will give the children a chance to participate in neighborhood 
life and to actively co-operate in the solution of some 
community problem. A number of schools have been con- 
spicuously successful in meeting this. fundamental require- 
ment of the course of study in civics. 


SEMI-ANNUAL TESTS 


It has been part of the plan of supervision in the South 
District to test all of the grammar classes and some of the 
primary, in written English once a semester. During the 
last two years the subjects for the compositions have been 
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based on local history, local biography, and the government 
of the city. Free choice of topics has been permitted and 
pupils have been urged to write on subjects they have in- 
vestigated for themselves rather than on subjects they have 
only read about. 

In addition to this semi-annual test, there is appended to 
the official examination in history twice a year, a list of 
questions in civics based on the prescribed course for the 
grade. These questions are framed not so much for the 
purpose of testing, as for guiding the teacher in the selec- 
tion of questions regarded as suitable and important for 
study and research. 

For example, in a 5B paper set June, 1915, the children 
were asked to describe the system of ventilation prevailing 
in the school; the vacuum cleaning system and its advan- 
tages; the dangers of the public drinking cup. In the 5A, 
eight questions were given on pure water and pure milk for 
the city. In the 6B, conditions that lead to fire and how 
to remove them were the subjects of the examination. In 
the 6A, civic beauty and unnecessary noises were the topics; 
in the 7B, juvenile criminals, duties of attendance officers 
and policemen; in the 7A, schools; in the 8B, canals—under 
the general head of “Transportation.” 

Much valuable study and investigation of the city results 
frdm the compositions required on Newark each semester. 
Children go in groups to every department of the city gov- 
ernment for information. These compositions keep the 
subject alive in the schools and are the most effective agency 
in operation for stimulating the children to study their own . 
city. 

The subjects selected for the compositions by the children 
take a wide range. Last June some of the topics were: The 
Fairfield Dairy, a Bakery, Board of Health, Water Supply, 
Public Bath Houses, Pasteurization of Milk, Meat Packing, 
Prince and Broome Streets as a Commercial District, Hud- 
son ‘Terminal, Commerce Street at Two O’clock in the 
Morning, The Four Corners, The Telephone Building, City 
Market, Manufacture of Felt Hats, Laundering, Leather 
Industry, Weston Electric Company, Jitney Bus Business, 
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Morris Canal, Both Ends of a Telephone, Transportation, 
Paving of Broad Street, Early Transportation in Newark, 
Newark’s Docks, Board of Street and Water Commission- 
ers, Custom House Officers and Smuggling, Primary Elec- 
tions, Town Meetings in the Early Life of the City, City 
Sealer of Weights and Measures and His Duties, Commis- 
sion Government, Referendum, Initiative and Recall, Civil 
Service Reform, The Australian Ballot, Common Council 
of Newark, Bacteriological Laboratory, Newark’s Commis- 
sions, Juvenile Courts, The Four Ward System, Bureau of 
Combustibles and Fire Risks, Shade Tree Commission, Lin- 
coln Park, The Old First Church, The Doane Memorial, 
Seth Boyden, Court House, City Hall, Civic Beauty, Un- - 
pleasant Places in Newark, Newark Museum, Weequahic 
Lake, Branch Brook Park, ‘Fhe Great White Way, Wash- 
ington Monument, Lincoln Monument, Celebration of 1916, 
Newark Academy, Library, South Side High School, Girls’ 
Industrial School, Schools for Defectives, History of New- 
ark’s Schools, City Playgrounds, Open Air Schools, Schools 
for the Deaf, Literary Landmarks of Newark, New Jersey 
Historical Library. . 

_Many of these papers are illustrated. Some of them that 
describe industries of the city have samples attached to the 
papers. One paper on making whetstones had pieces of the 
stone glued to the paper. By far the larger majority of the 
compositions were based upon observation and investiga- 
tion. Almost all the writers had gotten their facts first 
hand. 

THROUGHOUT THE CITY 


The papers in my: possession, written on Newark topics, 
are trom the South District only. I am not able to speak 
with the same knowledge of the study of the other districts. 
However we have some information just obtained from a 
questionnaire sent to all the schools. 

In November, in response to the request of the Board of 
Education for a report of the extent and character of the 
study of Newark in all grades and in the high schools, a 
questionnaire was sent to the schools. 

In answer to the question: “How many of your classes 
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have read Urquhart’s Short History of Newark during the 
last year ?”’ 231 classes reported reading it. | 

In answer to the question: “Do your classes engage in any 
form of civic activity?” ten schools answer “No,” while the 
others, in the main, describe some form of civic activity, such 
as, care of shade trees, keeping yards and streets clean, car- 
ing for school grounds, assisting Roseville Improvement 
Association, learning “Civic Pledge,” establishment of “Lit- 
tle Mothers’ League,” under the care of the Child Welfare 
Bureau; operating a “School City,” preventing nuisances in 
the neighborhood by means of Vigilance Committees, form- 
ing Clean-Up Clubs, distributing seeds for home use, co- 
operating with the Yard and Lot Improvement Association. 

In answer to the question: “Has your school any colléc- 
tion of pictures, charts, bulletins, or other supplementary 
material bearing on the study of the city ’” eighteen schools 
answer “Yes,” thirty-three answer “No,” four schools answer 
“Several Classes.” 


THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY IN THE SCHOOLS 


The following suggestions have been made to the schools 
for special study of the city in connection with the Two 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary: 

Interpret the pageantry of the Celebration, especially that 
which deals with historic features of the city’s life, and re- 
produce for the benefit of the pupils any features that can 
be reproduced before the schools. 

Make collections during the year of posters, copies of his- 
toric tablets, pictures, poetry and all other publications bear- 
ing on the Celebration. 

Secure a set of stereopticon slides depicting the past and 
present of Newark. 

Emphasize those things that dignify and ennoble a city 
and show aspirations for civic improvement, such as, libra- 
ries, churches, and educational institutions of every type, 
both public and private; philanthropies and charities ; citizens 
who, animated by civic pride, are planning a better Newark, 
or have spent themselves and their money in the erection of 
monuments. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECTS FOR STUDY IN THE LIFE OF 
ALLY 


I. Sanitation should be given first place. Contagious dis- 
eases, drainage, disposal of sewage and garbage, pure water, 
pure milk, clean streets, medical inspection for schools, 
powers and duties of the Board of Health, pure food laws 
are the main topics and should receive first attention in any 
scheme of study because without efficient governmental care 
regarding these matters, urban life is hardly possible. 

2. Second in value is the system of education in all its 
phases and departments. Without the schools democratic 
government in cosmopolitan Newark would be impossible. 
They are the life-saving stations of the city. ; 

3. The police and fire departments that have so much to 
do with the protection of life and property rank third in im- 
portance. 

4. The fourth place may be assigned to the large subject 
of transportation, including paving, laying out of streets, 
and the allied questions of the distribution of population and 
the avoidance of congestion by good systems of transporta- 
tion. In fact, it is doubtful whether this topic should not be 
given higher rank. 

5. The fifth place may be assigned to civic beauty, em- 
bracing shade trees, dooryards, parks, architecture, monu- 
ments, city planning and decorative features of all kinds. 

It is assumed, of course, that the functions of the govern- 
ment in each and all of those fields will be studied in its 
proper connection. 


Recommendations 

First. When a new edition of “Newark Study” is issued, 
all matter appearing in leaflets that are reprints of chapters 
of the book may be omitted, thus reducing the size of the 
volume. 

Second. A series of pamphlets is needed, giving the biog- 
raphies of the leading men in the history of the city. The 
biographies in “Newark Study” are too short, somewhat 
sketchy, and not always accurate. | 

Third. A leaflet should be prepared on municipal arith- 
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metic, giving problems in municipal finance that come 
within the range of the arithmetic taught in certain grades, 
and also problems relating to savings banks and building and 
loan associations that play so large a part in the economic 
life of the city. 

Fourth. The leaflet on education should be revised and 
enlarged so as to include a historical sketch of the school 
system. 

Fifth. Compositions should be required, at least once a 
year, of all grades in the grammar schools and of classes in 
civics in the high schools, bearing on some phase of the 
life, institutions and government of the city. 

Sixth. Every school should be asked to establish a 
“Newark Room” or a “Newark Corridor,” such as a number 
of schools now have, in which shall be collected all available 
and helpful materials for the study of Newark. 

Seventh. A leaflet should be prepared which shall supply 
to the schools some civic ideals in the way of descriptions 
and characteristics of what a city ought to be. This leaflet 
on civic ideals seems to be necessary because of the fact that 
we are requiring the study of the city, but fail to present any 
standards for measuring the greatness of a city. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. WILMER KENNEDY, 
Assistant City Superintendent 


- 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT SEXTON’S REPORT 


Promotions and the Teaching of Reading 


Drs Ay Bs Poland: 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir: I take pleasure in submitting herewith a 
special report on promotions in the Newark schools, and on 
the teaching of reading as requested by you. 


PROMOTIONS 


Students of political economy have long debated the ques- 
tion whether the state is best preserved by the education of 
the geniuses or the masses. 

The old country school, of which we hear so much, edu- 
cated the geniuses but did little for the masses. The schools 
were judged by the bright pupils turned out; the dull ones 
continued to repeat the work year after year but made very 
little progress. ‘The percentage promoted each year was 
very low. Not until a few years ago was there much atten- 
tion paid to this phase of school economy. Many pupils 
failed each term and many repeated a term's work séveral 
times, making no progress but rather atrophying the mind. 

In 1905, 73.5 per cent. were promoted, and in 1915, 89.3 
per cent. In 1905, 18,971 pupils failed of promotion and 
were compelled to repeat a grade (one-half year) ; in 1915, 
9,692 pupils failed of promotion, but had the same propor- 
tion failed as in 1905 there would have been 24,009 pupils 
who failed. (24,009 half-years equal 12,004.5 years.) ‘The 
cost of educating a pupil in 1912 was $35.70 and the amount 
saved the city would therefore be $20,407.65, less the addi- 
tional cost of sending a child forward one year over the 
cost of keeping a child in school one year. This represents 
only the financial advantage to the city. The educational 
value to the city and to the individual is much greater. Some 
of the advantages to the individual may be stated as follows: 


Ist: More pupils have gone on to higher work and have 
retained their self respect and self reliance. 

2nd: Many pupils have been better educated when they 
were obliged to leave school. They were able to reach the 
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higher grades younger, and were able to secure greater 
value from the advanced work than they would from review- 
ing the work of the lower grade. In 1905, 13.9 per cent. of 
all school pupils were found in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, and 2.2 per cent. graduated from the elementary 
schools; while in 1915, 18.1 per cent. of all pupils were 
found in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, and 4.6 per 
cent, graduated from the elementary schools. The average 
age at graduation in 1905 was 14 years 8% months, and in 
I9QI5 was 14 years 7% months. 

3rd: Fewer pupils desire to leave school. ‘Their interest 
is greatly increased and their aims become more definite. 


4th: More pupils attend the high schools. In 1905, 3.2 
per cent. of all pupils and .37 per cent. of the population 
of the city were found in the high schools; while in 1915, 
6.2 per cent. of all pupils and .88 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the city were attending the high schools. 

To accomplish these results more individual and less. 
mass teaching has been emphasized.. We have heard much 
of late regarding special training for defectives, prevoca- 
tional training, industrial training, class for backward 
pupils, etc. They are given especially trained teachers, 
special courses of study, and a smaller number of pupils per 
class. All of this is along the line of encouraging individual 
instruction and individual possibilities, but what has been 
done for the especially bright pupil? 

There should be as many pupils in advance of their age 
and’ gtade standing, as below it, if the course of study is 
fitted for the average child. In the average American city 
there are ten times as many children making slow progress 
as there are making rapid progress. (Pamphlet 77, Russell 
Sage Foundation.) But there is much more effort made to 
prevent the non-promotion of a slow pupil than there is to 
secure the proportionally rapid advancement of the bright 
pupil. Each pupil should have his just proportion of the 
guiding influence of the teacher whether he be bright, 
average or dull. This does not preclude his teacher from 
studying his natural inclinations. | 

Many teachers in order to secure a high percentage of 
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promotion, leave the best pupils to care for themselves, as 
the term progresses, in order to give an increasingly greater 
time to pupils who are liable to fail of promotion, instead 
of giving each pupil his proportion of attention. 

By flexible grading, especially in the primary school, the 
brightest pupils may do all the work in three instead of four 
years and other bright pupils may benefit in proportion 
without prejudicing the opportunities of others. Sometimes 
a division or class may do three terms’ work in two, or 
individual pupils may be so benefitted. The teacher may 
thereby accomplish over 100 per cent. of work on the basis 
of the course of study although she may not be able to pro- 
mote every pupil. This can be done without lowering the 
per cent., to any great extent, of individuals promoted, and . 
will represent a net gain to the pupils. 

A teacher may have 40 pupils, promote 35, and doubly 
promote 15. ‘The percentage of pupils promoted will be 
87% while 125 per cent. represents the work done on the 
basis of course of study. 

To illustrate this, I will present the work of a teacher who 
was given a First B class in September and retained most of 
it the whole year. Other teachers are doing the same work 
but this material is at hand. In September this class con- 
sisted of the following pupils: 

12 pupils from kindergarten 
9 pupils direct from homes. 
8 pupils left over from 1 B 
II pupils who entered late in the term. 


The ages were as follows: 
25 pupils 6 years old 
It pupils 7 years old 
3 pupils 8 years old 
I pupil 9g years old. 


It was in no way a picked class. 

February Ist 35 pupils were promoted to 1 A and 5 failed 
of promotion. The class February first consisted of the 35 
1 A’s and g of the poorest pupils promoted to 1 A from 
another room. 
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The books read by the first division from F ebruary Ist 
to July Ist were: 

Old Time Stories ; Progressive Road to Reading, Book II; 
Folklore Stories and Proverbs ; Grimm’s F airy Tales, Part I; 
Classic Fables; Language Reader, II ; Pinocchio; Fifty 
Famous Stories; Alice in Wonderland; Asgard Stories. 

The books read by the second division were: 

Progressive Road to Reading; Old ‘Time Stories; Folk- 
lore Stories and Proverbs; Classic Fables; Story Hour 
Reader, Second Year; Six Nursery Classics; Fairy Tales 
and Fables, Second Year. 

On day of promotion, July 2d, 38 pupils were on roll of 
which 35 were promoted and 3 not promoted, making a per 
cent. of promotions for the year of 87.2 and that including 
a 1 B class which is considered the hardest in which to 
secure a high per cent. of promotions. Of the 35 promoted 
15 were promoted two half grades, thereby doing all the 
work necessary for three half year grades in one year. The 
per cent. of work done on the basis of the course of study 
for the whole year including the 1 B class was 106.4. This 
teacher should be judged for efficiency on the basis of the 
work done rather than on the basis of the number of pupils 
promoted. A combination of the two percentages would 
perhaps show the greatest efficiency. 

The summer schools are accomplishing much along this 
line, but the summer school promotions were in many cases 
made possible by the regular day school teacher. 

Work along this line has not been fully developed, but a 
record of double promotions as well as demotions during 
the year was kept for the Central District. The record is 


as follows: February June Total 


No. of pupils promoted during term.......... 204 233 527 
No. of pupils demoted during term........... 258 159) 41G 
No. of pupils promoted over demoted........ 36 75 III 
No. of pupils promoted twice during term.... ~ 350 247 503 
Per cent. of pupils promoted, Primary........ B72) 2.00.3 
Per cent. of pupils promoted, Grammar...... 89.6 89.9 
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This percentage of work done would be greatly increased 
did not the summer school promote great numbers. Nine 
hundred and fifty-seven pupils of the Central District were 
promoted this year in summer schools, which figures are 
not included in the above percentages. 

Perhaps the greatest direct importance to the schools lies 
in the changed attitude of the teacher towards the individual 
pupils. Each pupil receives his proper proportion of 
attention. 

READING 


The teaching of reading in the public schools has gone 
through many evolutions, both as to method and content. 
Investigations are going on to-day which will prove of great 
value and perhaps greatly change the methods and content 
of to-morrow. 

The reading process may roughly be divided into three 
periods: 

ist: ‘The period when the child learns to read, 1. e., when 
the technique of reading is mastered. This period includes 
approximately the first three years of the elementary school. 

2nd: ‘The period when the child reads to learn. After he 
knows how to read he desires to know the facts of the world 
about him. ‘This is the age of fact acquisition. Memory is 
more acute. At this age he gets his facts in history, 
geography, arithmetic, spelling, etc. He reads what is 
denoted. ‘This stage is approximately represented by the 
school years four to six inclusive. 

3rd: ‘he period when the child learns to read between 
the lines. He now reasons and meditates, and the emotions 
have greatest play. At this stage he foretells the future by 
comparing it with the past. He reasons out cause and effect. 
He investigates new fields of science leading later to dis- 
coveries and inventions. He now sees the beauties of lan- 
guage in good literature and is more deeply affected by the 
beautiful and the true. He now reads what is connoted as 
well as what is denoted. This stage begins approximately 
at the seventh school year and continues through life. 

The teacher should have these phases of reading in mind 
and modify her teaching accordingly. She should modify 
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the selection of reading texts for the various grades., When 
a child complains he cannot learn or understand his history, 
geography, science, etc., the natural conclusion, that he does 
not know how to read, must be deduced. | 

So far as scientific investigations have progressed, no 
preference has been found in favor of any one method of 
teaching reading to beginners. ‘The results seem to be about 
the same when the child reaches the grammar grades. _ 

The question arises, however, whether the flash method 
of recognizing words or the slower phonic method of work- 
ing out a word, will ultimately produce the better readers 
both in respect to quantity and quality read. Perhaps a 
combination of the two will secure all that is valuable in 
both. If rapidity in reading is to play an important part, 
the flash recognition of words and sentences is important 
and teachers will of necessity resort to it whether the pupil 
gets his first impressions through phonics or not. ‘The 
teacher, having in mind a clear idea of what the aims in the 
teaching of reading should be, will secure these aims and 
reap all the benefits accruing from both plans. ‘he flash 
method in reading words and sentences is more or less 
employed by all. A complete analysis of words into letters 
is never used. Huey in his Psychology of Reading, p. 101, 
shows that 50 single letters were read orally in 15.7 seconds, 
50 four-letter words in 17.3 seconds, 50 eight-letter words 
in 19.6 seconds, and 50 sixteen-letter words in 54.1 seconds. 
A part of the additional time was consumed by the utterance 
of the additional syllables. 

The lines used in primary books should be short and of 
uniform length that the habit of flashing a whole line might 
be formed, after which the line could be lengthened. 

The child should not be hurried into reading which is too 
difficult and which causes him to hesitate and flounder about, 
losing both the flash perception of the words and sentences 
and the content of the selection. 

It has been found that rapid readers, on the average, 
secure a more complete concept of the thoughts involved at 
least of what is denoted and, perhaps, of what is connoted. 
Many investigations are being made along this line. :-It is 
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true, however, that when one group of children, of fifth 
grade, can read 180 words per minute and can gather the 
thoughts as well as a group which can read but 100 words 
per minute, the first group are the better readers. 

Professor Thorndike is now conducting a carefully 
planned investigation to measure the ability of children’s 
reading under the following heads: (1) a pupil’s ability to 
pronounce words and sentences seen; (2) a pupil’s ability 
to understand the meaning of words and sentences seen; 
(3) a pupil’s ability to appreciate and enjoy what we roughly 
call “good literature;” and, (4) a pupil’s ability to read 
orally, clearly and effectively. 

The period, when a child reads to learn, should not all be 
given to what is termed “good literature” but the inclination 
of the child to acquire facts should also be gratified. The 
reading of this period should lead to the later reading and 
study of history, geography, science, etc., but in both periods, 
the acquisition of facts and the study of all lines of higher 
thought, should largely be a matter of the effective teaching 
of reading. There is too much “just reading” without the 
teacher having clearly in mind the end to be gained for the 
pupil, that he will have the desire to read for pleasure, for 
information, for investigation, and for reflection, and that 
he have the ability to do all of these effectively. The 
libraries will be used more for research when this is done. 
It is true that as the classes progress in the line indicated 
the varying ability of the pupils will soon be shown. 
Quality will indicate ability, quantity seldom does. 

Almost all of our school reading is at present oral while 
in later life very little will be oral. Many are the bad 
habits inculcated by oral reading which would not be gained 
by silent reading. Oral reading tends to make the child a 
word caller. Investigation at any time will show that the 
child who reads so fluently for the teacher does not gather 
nearly as much content as those of his class mates who are 
listening. Silent reading should form a much greater por- 
tion of his work, and new methods of teaching silent reading 
must be formulated. 

Finally, the reading should always be of interest or 
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intrinsic value and the child should never think of it as a 
school exercise. ‘The teacher must play a part here in the 
preparing of the child’s mind to receive the particular selec- 
tion, or create a desire for information or investigation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ELMER K. SEXTON, 
Assistant City Superintendent 
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‘ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT SHIRLEY’S REPORT 
On Vocational and Industrial Training 


Dr. A. B. Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir: The aims and purposes of vocational and indus- 
trial training are to meet the educational requirements of 
the different industries. ‘The interest of the people of the 
United States in this type of education is becoming wide- 
spread and is constantly growing. 

Newark is a cosmopolitan city with a public school en- 
rollment of seventy thousand. For economic and other rea- 
sons many boys and girls are obliged to leave school early 
and go to work. A large proportion of these go into the in- 
dustries and the remainder into work not so classed. Prac- 
tically all of these boys and girls start their life’s work 
with no special training.. Many occupations which they 
enter open up no future. 

The attitude of manufacturers and labor organizations, 
and the lack of accurate and complete data, are important 
factors of the problem confronting educators, as_ they 
take up this question of vocational and industrial train- 
ing in the schools. It is pleasing to note the increased in- 
terest of organized labor in industrial training. Organized 
labor has never been opposed to industrial education. For 
years it has maintained in its own ranks, at its own expense, 
classes designed to offer its members an opportunity to learn 
the work of their respective trades. 

A recent evidence of the willingness of organized labor to 
co-operate with the public school authorities in this work 
was clearly shown by the State Federation of Labor at the 
session recently held in Jersey City, when a resolution was 
passed providing for the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to make suggestions as to the content of the courses in 
vocational and industrial education in public schools. 

In an address before the Richmond Convention, Mr. Sam- 
uel Gompers, President of the American Federation of La- 
bor, said: 
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“Organized labor does not oppose the development of indus- 
trial education in the public schools. Industrial education must 
maintain a fair and proper apportionment of the supply of labor 
power to the demand for labor power in every line of work. In- 
dustrial education should be, in every instance, based upon an 
accumulation of facts regarding the employments in the com- 
munity. Upon such a basis the public schools may properly 
proceed to provide for the particular needs of that community.” 


A well rounded and complete system of vocational train- 
ing should include (a) vocational information, (b) voca- 
tional guidance, and (c) vocational placement. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


A survey should be made in order that the industrial needs 
of a community may be known. The survey now under 
way in Minneapolis under the direction of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education includes 
the following studies: 


Study of the Schools 


The study of the schools will exhibit the following 
data: (1) The number of children leaving school each year ; 
(2) nationality, age and schooling condition of those with- 
drawing; (3) economic condition of those withdrawing: 
(4) wages, number of jobs, kinds of work and advancement 
of those withdrawing; (5) causes of retardation; (6) 
edurgation after leaving school; (7) extent to which trade 
is organized; (8) means of getting a job; (9) comparative 
amount of idleness of non-graduate and high school group, 
ete; 


Study of the Industries 


The study of the industries will exhibit the following 
data: (1) Whether there is a content of technical knowl- 
edge or skill in any job that cannot be acquired through the 
routine work, and for which special instruction is needed ; 
(2) if so, what it is; (3) whether it can best be imparted by | 
provisions inside the industry; (4) if not, whether it is 
worth while to provide for such instruction through out- 
side agencies; (5) if this be true, whether such instruction 
shall take the form of (a) all day industrial schools, (b) 
trade schools, (c) part-time industrial classes, (d) evening 
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classes; (6) whether there are any jobs for which it is not 
desirable either to direct the youth, or to train him at public 
expense; what number of new workers could be prepared 
for any job if it has a teachable content without overstocking 
the market, etc. 


Analytical Outline of Industries 


An analytical outline of the industries should include 
such questions as: process, product, condition of employ- 
ment, wages, importance of the trade, activity, extent to 
which the trade is organized, entrance age, etc. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Parents frequently ask “What shall I do with my boy or 
girl?” ‘There should be an agency or person competent to 
assist in answering this question. In fact, vocational guid- 
ance should be a school activity. Detailed information con- 
cerning the various vocations should be available. Pictorial 
industrial charts like that shown on opposite page should be 
exhibited in the schools. ‘The person in charge of voca- 
tional guidance, or his designated assistants, should confer 
with pupils and parents regarding desirable vocations, care- 
fully selecting them to meet best the ability and the needs, 
both physical and mental, of the boy or girl in question. It 
is possible that in time, when psychologists have solved the 
problem, measured mentality will play an important part 
in the question of vocational guidance. 


VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT 


It is reasonable to assume that vocational guidance with- 
out provisions for employment is incomplete. At the Fourth 
Annual Conference of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, stress was placed upon vocational placement as 
a function of the public schools. 

It is, indeed, desirable that an effort be made to establish 
an employment bureau for the placement of boys and girls 
when they leave the industrial departments of the Newark 
schools. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE MACHINE TRADE. 
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PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL, TRAINING 


A scheme of vocational education should provide instruc- 
’ tion both for those who desire preparation before entering 
employment and for those whose advancement depends upon 
additional training after they have received employment. 

In carrying out this scheme, three types of schools are re- 
quired—all day industrial schools, evening schools, and 
part-time continuation schools. When the new Boys’ In- 
dustrial School building, now contemplated, is erected, 
Newark will be well equipped for day industrial and evening 
schools. 

PART TIME CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Mention has been made of the fact that several thousand 
boys and girls leave our elementary schools annually before 
completing the course. The causes back of this withdrawal 
are: 

First—The lack of interest in the schools, and the failure 
on the part of parents to see sufficient practical good in 
further schooling. 

Second—The lure of wages, combined with the financial 
needs of the home. 

Most of these boys and girls find their way into the in- 
dustries. Aside from the very few, who, by native ability 
reach a higher plane, they soon reach their topmost earning 
capacity unless they have the advantage of a part-time con- 
tinuation school. 

Up to the present time public education in the United 
States has not generally included the continuation school. 
Such schools have been organized in certain large indus- 
tries and have been found profitable for the employer and 
the employed. | 

A part-time continuation school to be of benefit to the 
general public should be one in which the needs and interests 
of workers in all occupations shall be served: where the 
hours will be such as to meet the demands of ihe employer 
and the employed alike, with elastic and adjustable courses 
of study; where the shoemaker, printer, and jeweler, 
whether he be young or old, can be found seeking more 
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knowledge of his craft; where all tradesmen following sea- 
sonal activities can seek instruction during periods and sea- 
sons of trade idleness. -A school of this type should be one 
that can remain ina state of equilibrium when men and boys 
leave for full time employment. ‘The instructors should be 
experienced men respected for their knowledge by those in 
their own ranks. 

If the best results are to be obtained from a system of vo- 
cational and industrial training, it will begin with part-time 
continuation schools. Concerted action on the part of busi- 
ness men, labor organizations, parents, and schools is des- 
tined to result in lasting good to the whole community. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


In designing the building and equipment of an industrial 
school shop conditions should dominate. The course of 
study should be sufficiently diversified to meet the needs of 
the principal local industries. In.these schools it might 
be practicable to make playground and gymnasium appara- 
tus and other useful articles needed in the school system, 
provided the course of study is flexible enough. . 


For Boys 


The work of the Boys’ Industrial School of the City of 
Newark is now in the sixth year. Under the leadership of 
Principal James E. Dougan, the school has been developed 
to such an extent that a larger school plant is needed. An 
appropriation has been recently made for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a new building for this school. 


For Girls 
The Girls’ Industrial School of Newark, which was 
opened in September, 1914, has been under the care of Miss 


Griselda Ellis. Miss Ellis is fully equipped for the work 
before her, which is really pioneer work in this city. 


BOARD OF TRADE 


Boards of ‘Trade and Chambers of Commerce in many of 
our cities have interested themselves in the project of voca- 
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tional and industrial education. ‘The Newark Board of 
Trade, through its president, Augustus V. Hamburg, is co- 
operating with the Board of Education. Ata regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Trade held in May, the eens reso- 
luton was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Board of Trade take up the subject of 
vocational training in our public schools with the object of 
ascertaining in what manner this study can be made of larger 
value to the industrial interests of.our city. 


A special committee, known as “I'he Conimittee on Vo- 
cational Training and the Industries,” was appointed by 
President Hamburg. This committee consists of Messrs. 
Don Shepard Gates, Ulrich Eberhardt, Russell M. Everett, 
Charles P. Taylor and Cephas I. Shirley. 

The aims of the committee are: 


First—To enlist the interest and co-operation of business men 
in vocational training. 

Second—To supply the industries with trained boys and girls. 

Third—To create’ a better understanding in the public mind 
of the purpose and work of the industrial ‘schools of the city. 


The committee made visits to the East Side Commercial 
and Manual Training High School, Girls’ Industrial School, 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, and 
the Boys’ Industrial School. 

The essential points in the first general report of the 
“Committee on Vocational Training and the Industries” in- 
volve three distinct branches of practical education— 
namely, industrial, specialized and vocational education. 
The committee recommended that they be defined as follows: 


Industrial Education. This term is understood to mean a 
complete course of study in elementary mechanics which every 
pupil within its range is required to follow, but in which no par- 
ticular activity is emphasized. 

Specialized Education. That branch of industrial education 
wherein the student, after having covered the course in indus- 

trial education, elects activities pointing toward a vocation. 
Vocational Education. That branch of industrial education 
wherein all industrial activities have been eliminated, with the 
exception of that in which the student concludes to make his 
' life’s work. 


As a part of this report of the “Committee on Vocational 
Training and the Industries,” a chart suggesting industrial 
and vocational courses. was submitted and explained by 
Mr. Charles P. Taylor. A reproduction of this chart is 
shown on opposite page. 
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The co-operation of the Board of Trade is further mani- 
tested by the interest that body has shown in the Newark 
Public School Exhibit recently held in Madison Square 
Garden. | 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT IN MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN 


In September a conference of the representatives of the 
first American Industrial Education and Vocational Train- 
ing Exposition was held in New York City. At the instance 
of Mr. Augustus .V. Hamburg, President of the Board of 
Trade, the committee above referred to attended this confer- 
ence for the purpose of discussing the advisability of ex- 
hibiting the work of the public schools of the city of Newark. 
Upon the favorable recommendation of this committee the 
Board of Education decided to participate in the exposition 
which was held in Madison Square Gardén September 24th 
to October 2d. | 

The object of this exposition was to demonstrate the 
progress of American education, especially all phases of vo- 
cational training. Emphasis was laid upon the concrete ex- 
position of the Ettinger Pre-Vocational Plan; the Gary 
System; the Dean Schneider Co-operative Plan, and other 
forms of educational projects. School shop equipments, 
supplies, and accessories were exhibited. Lectures were 
delivered daily on educational topics and moving pictures 
were shown. 

The exhibit of the Newark schools included framed water 
color sketches of some of our schools; manual training 
work of the elementary, high and evening schools, 
fashion plate and costume design, pattern work, cabinet 
work, lathes, drill presses and engines, designed and built by 
students of these schools; vocational work of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ industrial schools, including specimens of  print- 
ing, machine and electric work by the boys, and millinery, 
dressmaking and special garments by the girls. A picture 
giving a view of the Newark exhibit is given on opposite 
page. Many expressions of commendation for the Newark 
schools were heard among the visitors. 


NEWARK’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
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In conclusion, this report is intended to place before you 
some of the phases of the work of the Department of Voca- 
tional Training. ‘That this brief analysis will assist to some 
degree in the dissemination of the perplexing problems con- 
fronting us, and that it will result in the establishment of a 
concise policy in this department of educational work, is my 
‘earnest hope. 

Respectfully submitted, 


GEE EAS obo EL LLL 


Assistant Superintendent Vocational Training 
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SUPERVISOR PITKIN’S REPORT 


Summer Schools 


Dro A. BePolahd: 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Dr. Poland: As Supervisor of Summer Schools, I 
desire to submit the following report on the summer schools 
Of tors: ) : 

The number of elementary summer schools in operation 
remained at twenty-nine,—the Ann Street School opened as 
a new summer school, taking the place of the Carteret 
School, which was closed on account of building operations. 

Mr. Claude L. West, Principal of Newton School, was 
appointed assistant supervisor of summer schools July 19 
and with his valuable assistance much closer supervision 
was made possible. 

Newark is an industrial city and its workers do not go 
away for long vacations. Probably not five per cent. of the 
people of Newark take their children out of the city for 
longer than two weeks during the year. The summer 
schools or the all year schools must help to look after these 
children during the 50 weeks of the year, and musi give 
them training which will help to develop them into good 
citizens as well as fit them for their work in the world. One 
of the city judges of New York City recently said that the 
cases of juvenile delinquency increased with great rapidity 
during the long summer vacation. The training of the 
school in citizenship and useful living must take the place 
of the training of the street in crime if we do not wish the 
criminal element to increase faster in proportion than the 
population. 

The growth of the summer schools for the past two years, 
as shown by the enrollment figures, has been remarkable. 
The usual annual increase had been in the neighborhood of 
one thousand for a number of years. Last year the increase 


was over five thousand. ‘This year the increase is about © 


four thousand, in spite of the fact that two more schools 
were organized on the all year plan, and not including the 
4,758 pupils enrolled for the summer term in the four all 
year schools. 


a 
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Statistics of Enrollment, Attendance, Etc., in Summer 
Schools, 1915 


Enrollment— 
ECE TEN CET gue tete ean, Ui ale it Rae ra 8,193 
Abies bt ah gig a ah it oS Oo Raat ey eee 12,404 
MANO ET Mat tetlacaisis ce vals one ai x ats 2,490 
SLMta PeLCIIETH ALY. tinea te eee th kek os 23,087 
MME Tehabet ce Lie abies boa yo laa Ae ies Akay, 1,685 
Petal GernOuinientmt. ser nest eae, Tee Boe 24,772 
erie CmCAIL ONITICTI Cae ak ok ctl, 5 Out Menara aes aos koe. 5. 20,941 
PREC eeTatee me oe cee Of oe ra ee 19,288 
“7. [ot STOMA TREES ol 4 Ed Eh for AP eM Ea an Ml er SL Q1.5 
Peuer, Oe Pulis Promoted ty oc hei cea eet es 3,688 
Number of pupils recommended to skip a grade......... 1,423 


The increase in average attendance of 1914 over 1913 was 
42 per cent. and of 1915 over 1914 was 17 per cent. The 
percentage of attendance has been steadily increasing for the 
past ten years, reaching 90.8 in 1914, a higher percentage 
than that of the day schools for the year 1913-1914. ‘The 
percentage of attendance for 1915 was 91.5. ‘This is a plain 
indication of the increasing value placed on the summer 
schools by the parents of the city. Parents not only feel 
that the children are being taught useful things but that they 
are being looked after by trained people, that they are being 
kept out of physical and moral danger, and that they are in 
every way healthier and happier than when allowed to run 
the streets. The windows of all rooms are wide open and 
the air in the school rooms is purer than at any other time 
of the year. It is a time of the year when there is little 
contagious disease, the nurses and school doctors are on 
duty regularly, and the health of the children is carefully 
looked after. The session is held in the coolest part of the 
day and on even the few hot days the class rooms are cooler 
than the streets, and far cooler than the homes in the 
crowded sections of the city. Even in the less crowded 
sections of the city summer schools have been demanded 
and appreciated, as is evidenced by the increased attendance 
in such schools as Madison and Hawthorne. 

A new feature of the report required of head teachers at 
the close of the summer term of 1914 was a record of the 
previous public school attendance of the pupils enrolled in 
summer schools. This data was again asked for in I915 
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and is printed in the Superintendent’s report. ‘The informa- 
tion there given should be very helpful in determining the 
location of new summer schools. ‘This report shows that 
pupils, as a rule, do not go out of their own school district 
to attend a summer school. For instance, there was no 
summer school in the Carteret building on account of build- 
ing operations, and although Ann Street was opened instead, 
less than 18 per cent. of the pupils enrolled in the Carteret 
Summer School of 1914 were enrolled this year in nearby 
schools. This is due, partly, to a fear on the part of 
parents that the smaller children may be injured in going a 
greater distance from home, as well as to a feeling on the 
part of some of the older pupils that they are not wanted 
in other than their own schools. Then, too, children are 
quite largely creatures of habit, and to go to a new school 
is more of an effort for them than to continue in their home 
school, 

In this connection the Abington Avenue School is a case 
in point. In 1913 I recommended in my report that this 
school was a desirable center for a summer school. ‘This 
recommendation has been fully justified by the splendid 
success attained during the two summers it has been in 
operation. Becoming at once one of the larger schools, it 
had an enrollment this summer of over goo and a teaching 
force of 26. ‘The classes remained well filled during the 
term, in fact, nearly every class had a larger attendance the 
last week than the first. Many of the parents in the district 
expressed their appreciation of the opening of this school. 
Previous to 1914 Franklin was the nearest summer school. 
In fact, comparatively few of the Abington Avenue School 
pupils enrolled at Franklin School in previous years, and in 
spite of the opening of Abington Avenue as a summer 
school, Franklin exhibited a marked increase in enrollment 
in both 1914 and 1915. 

The large increases in attendance above referred to are 
partly accounted for by the promotion classes, which are 
more popular than ever. In them 10,598 pupils were 
enrolled,—nearly one-half of the entire enrollment of the 
summer school. The great majority of these pupils were in 
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upper grammar grades. This work is not usually successful 
in the primary department as the pupils are too immature 
to do the required work in a short term. ‘There are excep- 
tions, however, when classes are picked out before the regu- 
lar school term closes and well. started on the succeeding 
term’s work before the opening of the summer term. A 3A 
class of this picked type in Cleveland School did excep- 
tionally good work. In several schools this selection of 
pupils was made in all grades and they were started on the 
next term’s work in June with the idea of entering the sum- 
mer school and gaining a grade. These picked classes were 
very successful. Being pupils of more than average ability, 
and ambitious to advance, their work was splendid and their 
attendance nearly perfect. One of the best of these classes 
was a seventh grade in Thirteenth Avenue School. Others 
were in Cleveland and in Franklin schools. 

One of the valid criticisms of our present graded school 
system has been that the “lock-step’” promotion was unfair 
to the bright pupil and that courses of study were planned 
for average or mediocre pupils. ‘The summer schools, by 
a wise use of the promotion classes, can refute that objec- 
tion. To do this, however, we must have the active sym- 
pathy and co-operation of day school principals and class 
tedchers. In every large school, rapid advancement classes 
can be picked out February tsi, and allowed to do three 
terms’ work in two regular terms and a summer school 
term. ‘That is, they can do sixty weeks’ work in forty-six 
weeks, without skipping work. In such picked classes from 
75 to 9o per cent. may be expected to gain a grade. In 
classes made up, at the beginning of the summer term, of 
bright pupils or of pupils who have failed in one or more 
subjects, the percentage of promotion ‘should be much 
smaller. I have tried to impress the fact upon both head 
teachers and promotion class teachers that a high percentage 
of promotion is not expected or required but that only those 
pupils should be promoted whose work is of such a char- 
acter that success is indicated in the succeeding grade. 
‘There are certain grades which are largely review and drill 
grades. The brilliant pupil is the one whose mind grasps a 
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process quickly and less drill is needed before he can safely 
go on to new processes. The changes in the course of study 
have reduced these drill and review grades, but on the other 
hand they have greatly reduced the amount of new material 
to be presented in a grade. 

The best results are obtained where the regular day school 
teacher can carry her pupils on into the summer school. 
Unfortunately, the great majority of the grammar grade 
teachers of Newark do not teach summer school. We are 
obliged to depend upon younger, lower salaried teachers, 
and even then a large number of promotion classes must be 
taught by out-of-town teachers. In spite of their unfamil- 
iarity with our school system and with the course of study, 
nearly all have done satisfactory work. Great care is taken 
in the selection of out-of-town teachers for these pro- 
motion classes. Their experience, record, and training are 
looked up, and as far as possible, they are assigned to teach 
the grade in which they have had the most experience. 

Criticism has been made in the past that immature and 
unprepared -pupils were promoted by reason of summer 
school work and then failed to make good. An ‘inquiry 
made last February showed that of the pupils promoted at 
the end of the summer term of 1914 over 80 per cent. were 
promoted again in January. Inquiries made in five schools 
regarding the progress of these pupils subsequent to Feb- 
ruary I, 1915, showed that practically all were promoted 
again in June. 

The type of teaching seen in the summer schools is largely 
the drilling, questioning, informational type, rather than the 
more ideal developmental, thought-compelling type. To a 
visitor comparing the two, the summer school teachers may 
seem to be doing poor work. When it is remembered that 
the time is limited, and that the purpose of the promotion 
class teacher is not to present everything in the grade course 
but rather to hit the “high points” and lay a foundation that 
will enable the pupil to bridge over the work of the grade, 
it will be understood that little time can be found for 
development. This criticism does not apply to the rapid 
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advancement classes planned from the beginning of the 
February-June term. 

A record of summer school promotion should be entered 
on the pupil’s salmon and white cards in each school. In 
this way it would be possibe to follow the record of the indi- 
vidual pupils through their school career and determine 
the amount of time saved by summer school attendance and 
the progress of the individual child after summer school 
promotion. 

In order to correlate the work of the summer school more 
closely with that of the day school a change was made this 
year in the form of admission card to promotion classes. 
This card, properly filled out, will guide the head teacher 
in the proper assignment of pupils. Principals should be 
directed, however, to fill out these cards for (a) over age 
pupils ; these should be allowed to try for advanced standing 
even if their record is not excellent: (b) normal age and 
under age pupils of superior merit: (c) non-promoted 
pupils: (d) over age foreign pupils. At the end of the term 
it becomes a record card for the pupil and a guide for the 
principal in placing the pupil in September. A copy of this 
card is given below: 


SUMMER ScHooLs ADMISSION Carp, 1915 
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An inquiry made during the term showed that of about’ 
65 per cent. of the pupils in promotion classes whose age 
record was obtained, over 60 per cent were over age from 
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one-half to three years. ‘This is a significant fact as it shows 
that these classes are helping those most in the need of such 
help. 

In a few schools there were 8A pupils who had failed of 
graduation. In some cases these pupils made up their 
failure and were granted diplomas by their day school prin- 
cipals. I recommend that whenever such pupils make up 
failures and pass the high school entrance examination, the 
principal of the day school be directed to issue to them 
grammar school diplomas. 

The work in the manual training or regular classes has 
been very satisfactory. ‘These classes are organized with a 
larger enrollment than the promotion classes and in the 
advanced classes made up of sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils some teachers had enrolled from fifty to sixty pupils. 
This was possible because of the fact that the boys were out 
of the room three ninety-minute periods per week for shop 
work and the girls were out two periods during each week 
for sewing and two periods for cooking. Venetian iron 
work was discarded from the course this year. It had 
become out of date. It was practically impossible to get up 
attractive models and practical basketry and shop work 
have far greater pedagogical value. The basketry work in 
several schools was particularly attractive. The reed which 
is used in the work is nearly all manufactured in Germany 
and it was impossible to obtain it. A fairly satisfactory 
paper reed substitute was found and the work has been 
carried on as usual. 

The opening of the Boys’ Industrial School as an all year 
school cut out our special manual training classes in drawing 
and advanced shop work. ‘The brass shop was continued 
at Bergen Street and the class was well filled. There were 
six centers for the teaching of the making of tooled leather. 
This. work is very attractive and grows in popularity. I 
recommend the opening of an additional center at South 
Eighth Street School. 

In order to give the advanced classes shop work in place of 
the Venetian iron work it was necessary to open additional 
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shops and in only a few cases was it necessary for classes 
to leave their own schools for shop work. 

The opening of several additional shops made it necessary 
to appoint a shop supervisor. Mr. John J. Hatch, shop 
supervisor in the day schools, was given this position and 
took charge of that phase of the manual work. This gave 
Mrs. Zehlein increased time for the supervision of the 
primary work and the character of the work in both divi- 
sions was greatly improved. 

The popularity of the shop work and also of the cooking 
would seem to indicate that more of each should be put in 
the day school curriculum. 

Nearly two thousand girls were in the sewing classes and 
the work under the careful supervision of Miss Bowlby and 
Miss Garrabrant was highly successful. Embroidered 
blouses were made by several large classes. Lace-making, 
tatting, and embroidering was done by some classes and 
knitting and crocheting occupied others. The work requires 
special preparation before the opening of school and this 
fact should be recognized in the salary schedule. 

Teachers who have double grades in the day schools have 
been known to object to teaching both grades of sewing. 
They should see some of the teachers of sewing in the 
summer schools who handle skilfully large classes doing as 
many as six varieties of work at one time. Miss Sarson, of 
Hawthorne School, and Miss Squires, of Fourteenth Avenue 
School, deserve special mention for the variety and high 
quality of work done in their classes. 

In previous years tardiness has been a serious problem in 
the summer schools. A great effort has been made during 
the past term to reduce this, and in many of the schools it 
has been practically eliminated. Opening exercises, begin- 
ning work promptly, putting the most interesting work at 
the beginning of the session, and honor rolls, have been some 
of the means of reducing the tardiness. 

In Newton Summer School a branch library was opened 
and the circulation has been about one hundred books per 
day. In addition the room has been used as a reading room 
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in the afternoon and the summer school pupils have been 
given one period per week to select books. 

An interesting feature of the summer schools has been 
the excursions taken. Children have been taken to parks, 
the Newark Museum, to the Court House to see the mural 
paintings, and to other places of interest. These excursions 
have been definitely planned for and they cannot help having 
had a value in teaching pupils to know their city better. On 
their way to and from the objective points, factories were 
pointed out and later lists were prepared of manufactures 
of Newark carried on near the school. 

The work of the summer high schools has been especially 
successful. In 1914, only students of the first two years 
were enrolled. In 1915 classes were formed in all subjects 
in which the reyuired number enrolled. ‘The standard class 
in the first and second year work ranged from twenty to 
thirty-five and in the third and fourth year classes the num- 
bers were from twelve to twenty-five. The plan has been to 
divide the session into three-hour periods, the first and 
third periods being given to advanced work and the middle 
period to review work. ‘This plan has given a student sixty 
hours for an advanced subject and thirty hours for a review 
subject. In 1914, abount nine hundred pupils were in 
attendance. In 1915, the numbers doubled and the work 
improved. Many teachers reported that their classes in 
advanced subjects completed more work than the classes do 
regularly in twenty weeks. Pupils are allowed to take one 
advanced and one review subject or one of either. The 
earnestness of the summer high school work is shown by 
the excellent attendance, many classes not losing a single 
student during the term. | 

The summer high schools were inspected by Assistant 
Commissioner Meredith, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and received his approval. The work done by the 
students will receive the same credit as if done in the 
regular term. 

One serious drawback to the high school work was the 
fact that it was necessary to employ so many teachers from 
out of town. While many of these did excellent work they 
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were unfamiliar with the Newark course of study and some 
time was lost. The salary schedule must be made more 
liberal in order to attract more of the local teachers. 
_ In the Central High School the work in the woodworking 
shop was most excellent. The work was largely individual, 
pupils being engaged in advanced shop work, wood-turning, 
and patternmaking. ‘The teacher, Mr. Wardell, is not only 
a good teacher but an excellent workman and a practical 
mechanic. 
_ Mr. Webb and Mr. Herzberg, heads of departments in 
the Central High School, have been kind enough to outline 
the work of this department for the summer session and 
have also assisted in preparing the examinations. ‘This has 
helped to keep the summer work on the same plane as the 
regular term’s work. 

It has been somewhat difficult to make a sufficiently 
flexible schedule with a three-hour session. A four-hour 
session would overcome this difficulty. It would enable 
pupils to take two review or two advanced subjects and it 
would comply with the state requirement for a full day in 
counting attendance. The Summer High Schools in Detroit, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles are in session four or more 
hours and the longer session has not lessened their popu- 
larity and has increased their efficiency. 

Exhibits of work were held in many of the schools and 
several thousand parents visited the class rooms. 

Of the more than goo pupils attending the South Market 
Street School at the close of the school year, 225 were 
enrolled in summer schools. ‘his is a district whose popu- 
lation would seem to be one that would appreciate the value 
of a summer school. 

The Miller Street and Elizabeth Avenue districts sent 
few pupils to summer school and those chiefly in promotion 
classes. ‘The distances here were so great as to make it 
possible for only the larger pupils to attend. 

I would, therefore, recommend that summer schools be 
opened in South Market Street School, Eliot School, West 
Side School, and in Miller Street School next year. 
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The supplies were sent to the schools promptly and I wish 
to thank Mr. Gaiser and his assistants in the supply depart- 
ment for this very important part in making the summer 
schools a success. 


This report is respectfully submitted. 
Yours very truly, 


EDGAR §&. PITKIN, 


Supervisor of Summer Schools 
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SUPERVISOR TAYLOR’S REPORT 


Evening Schools 
BDr- A’ B;- Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir: I beg to submit herewith a special report on 
the evening schools as requested by you. ‘The evening 
schools reach a greater variety of Newark’s population than 
any other department of the school system. They appeal to 
all ages from fourteen years upward; they offer instruction 
and training to the wage-earner, to the student, to the house- 
wife—actual or prospective, to the foreigner, to those in 
preparation for the higher schools leading to the professions, 
to those seeking government positions under civil service, 
and to those wishing physical training and recreation. ‘The 
full benefits accruing to pupils of such diverse aims cannot 
be tabulated. 

The gain in attendance was normal. The “English” 
classes of the elementary schools are still affected adversely 
by the conditions of the present school law which relieves 
boys and girls of little more than primary education of 
attending evening school. The loss in enrollment for the 
term of I913-1914, due to this cause, was over 1,200. But 
making allowance for the re-establishment of these classes 
on the basis of strictly voluntary attendance, the gain of 
last term was satisfactory. In the foreign classes there was 
a slight falling off in enrollment resulting from the restric- 
tion of immigration that was due to the war; there was, 
however, a gain in average attendance. The six high 
schools with an enrollment of over 7,000 show a steady gain 
in spite of the closing of the Hamburg Place High School 
classes. 

The most prominent feature in the elementary schools 
was the extension of a definite manual training course. The 
shops were used in seven schools and were the medns of 
drawing many boys who find little charm in book subjects. 
At first there was some difficulty in arousing interest in 
mechanical drawing but through tact and talks on the prac- 
tical relation of drawing to handicraft work most of the 
instructors developed a satisfactory working plan for the 
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co-ordination of the two subjects. Aside from the direct 
value derived from such a course of training, a more vague 
but very real value results in helping the boys to “find them- 
selves” in relation to their ultimate vocations. Many cases 
developed to show that the pupils had a natural trend for 
handicraft trades. ‘There were also some cases in which it 
was proved that the boys were pointed in the wrong direc- 
tion and that success for them lay in some vocation not 
dependent on manual skill. The success of these classes 
was sufficient to warrant the extension of this kind of train- 
ing to all the elementary schools in which there is a demand 
for it. 

There were ten study classes in operation in seven differ- 
ent schools. ‘Their chief function is to teach backward 
pupils how to study and to prevent their retardation in day 
classes. Of the 573 pupils enrolled 424 were promoted in 
January. Of these 329 had been reported by their day 
teachers as being in danger of failure. In March over go 
per cent. were reported to be doing well in their day work. 

The foreign classes have never before been so efficiently 
taught. The special emphasis placed on conversational 
practice necessitates careful preparation by the teacher. 
Instruction in civics implies study of social and government 
conditions, and the aid given to the pupils in preparation for 
their citizenship papers requires more than the perfunctory 
work of class teaching. All this work, which requires time 
and thought aside from routine instruction, is done well by 
the teachers and it is done cheerfully. It is this spirit of 
cordial co-operation between teacher and pupil that forms no 
little of the success of the foreign classes. Many of the 
teachers encourage their pupils to draw books from the 
Free Public Library or its branches for out-of-school read- 
ing. In one evening, 120 pupils of the foreign classes at 
Newton School took out membership cards at the Hayes 
Street Branch Library. The distribution of application 
blanks for first citizenship papers has been continued and 
through the courtesy of the County Clerk, as in the two pre- 
ceding years, evening office hours were held in the naturali- 
zation department for the convenience of first paper candi- 
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dates. Last term 638 applications were filled out with the 
help of the teachers. 

I have placed considerable emphasis in previous reports 
on the very valuable work that has been done toward 
citizenship encouragement and preparation in the classes for 
foreigners. In this connection it is gratifying to note that 
this work has attracted attention in other cities. Letters of 
inquiry coming from as far as the Pacific coast have been 
received asking about our plans, methods and results in the 
instruction of foreigners. 

The most flattering comment is to be found in a recent 
bulletin of the Naturalization Bureau at Washington: 


“The course in civics for the evening foreign classes of New- 
ark, which has been adopted by the Board of Education of that 
city, is regarded by the United States Bureau of Naturalization 
as the most complete and practical yet submitted and one calcu- 
lated to encourage and assist to the utmost the alien in his effort 
to qualify for citizenship.” 


In a broad sense of the term, the work of the various 
high school departments is mainly vocational ; that is to say, 
the subjects pursued have a direct bearing on the immediate 
or prospective occupations of the pupils. There is but a 
small percentage who attend with a purely cultural purpose. 
There is a growing recognition, on the part of the wage- 
earners of this city, of the practical value of the training 
open to them in the evening high schools. In the shops, in 
the drafting rooms, in the bookkeeping and stenography 
classes, the training is given with proper reference to actual 
business conditions. In a large degree the instruction is 
fitted to the needs of the individual pupils in their daily 
work. 

It is in the vocational phase of the evening schools that the 
most marked progress is to be looked for. Both in the 
extension of the field of training for gainful occupations. 
and in the guidance of the pupils toward the vocation for 
which they are the best adapted, the evening school can per- 
form a mission of the highest value to the community. The 
present school buildings have but limited equipment com- 
pared with the probable wide demand for varied shop train- 
ing in the near future. It is hardly to be expected that the 
day school shops can be adapted to the needs of many trades 
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and it will be worth while to profit by the experience of 
those countries in Europe that have made the greatest 
progress in vocational training; that is, to secure the use of 
shops and factories for evening classes. ‘This means, in sub- 
stance, the carrying of the school into the workshop instead 
of inviting the shop to the school. It implies also a spirit of 
co-operation between the schools and the manufacturers. 
It is here that Mr. Shirley, with his wide experience, can do 
a service of far-reaching importance. 

The ready appreciation that the wide-awake artisan feels 
for an opportunity to advance in his trade is shown in the 
success of the plumbing class at the East Side High School. 
The pupils were all apprentices and the teacher a plumber, 
who proved his ability to conduct such a class. The number 
of applicants exceeded the shop accommodations and the 
attendance was maintained to the end of the term. There 
is no doubt that similar advantages offered to other trades 
would meet a like response. 

The re-establishment of the Regents’ classes as a separate 
department after a two years’ trial of combination with 
other classes has proved successful. There was an enroll- 
ment of 116. Most of the students have credits for work 
done in day high school and are preparing for examinations 
to gain the extra counts needed for admission to the higher 
professional schools. ‘The value of these classes is seen in 
the fact that they are to many the only means of admission 
to professional life. 

The relationship of evening high school work and day 
high school credits is becoming a matter of some importance. 
The majority of the pupils in the advanced evening classes 
are pursuing the so-called practical courses with little 
thought of a diploma. But there seems to be a growing 
demand for instruction that will have a direct bearing on the 
attainment of the day high school diploma. These pupils 
are of two general classes—those of partial high school 
education who wish to complete the credits necessary for 
the diploma, either for sentimental reasons or to gain admis- 
sion to the higher schools and colleges ; and day school pupils 
who are able to carry more than the set work and wish to 
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shorten their course through evening study. Both classes 
of students are above the average in ability and in ambition 
and seem “‘to have a case.” ‘The situation has been placed 
before the State Department of Education and awaits its 
action. In case that department will recognize the results of 
evening school study by allowing day credits, it will be 
possible to meet at least the immediate demands by estab- 
lishing classes in one high school in which the curriculum 
pursued shall be that of the day high school. 

The following recommendations for next term hae 
received the favorable action of the Committee on 
Instruction : 


1. That classes in lip-reading for adults be formed in 
the Girls’ Industrial School building. ‘The training is to be 
for the semi-deaf, especially those whose progressive deaf- 
ness is threatening their means of livelihood. ‘To persons 
thus afflicted such a course will be of inestimable value. 


2. ‘That the course in cooking be modified by the estab- 
lishment of a one-year course in which the elementary 
instruction of the regular classes will be omitted. This 
modification is planned to meet the needs of women of some 
experience in cooking, to whom the detailed explanations 
for novices which are given in the set course do not appeal. 


3. That study rooms be opened at the Franklin and 
Morton Street Schools for day high school students. It 
has become evident that backwardness in school work, in 
many cases, is due to home conditions that are adverse to 
study. The results obtained with such pupils in the elemen- 
tary study classes suggest the offering of a similar oppor- 
tunity to high school pupils. There will be this difference, 
however: the high school study rooms will have no teacher 
in charge. ‘They will provide merely a chance for study 
under quiet conditions. Moreover, it will be an interesting 
experiment in student self-government. Its success will 
depend on the students themselves. 

4. That the minimum limit for the closing or consolida- 
tion of high school classes be raised from 10 to 12. This is 
in accord with a reasonable business economy and may be 
applied without detriment to the efficiency of the schools. 
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5. That pupils at registration at the high schools be 
required to present some evidence of their previous school- 
ing. In the past too many immature pupils have been 
received on the strength of their unsupported statements, 
and in consequence have attempted work for which they 
were unfitted. For the sake of a reasonable flexibility in 
the application of this rule, principals will be allowed some 
option in the case of older applicants who cannot give the 
desired evidence but who are apparently capable of pur- 
suing high school work. 

6. That the Hamburg Place building be open to the 
public on Wednesday evenings as a social center. This will 
be a trial of a new policy in the extension of the evening 
use of schools. The outcome will indicate whether it is 
worth while to extend the plan to other schools. Mr. 
Warden will have the experiment under his direct charge 
and its success seems assured if interest and energy can 
accomplish it. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ACV. STAY LOR? e 


Supervisor of Evening Schools 
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DIRECTOR WARDEN’S REPORT 


Physical Training 
Dr. A. B. Poland, 


City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir: The report herewith submitted begins the 
second decade of organized physical education for the 
school children of Newark. The first decade physical edu- 
cation was introduced and grew up in the class rooms under 
the direction of first one, and afterwards two, special super- 
visors. Slowly gymnasiums were constructed and equipped 
so that a more vigorous form of gymnastics could be taught 
in the upper grades. Sports and athletics were introduced 
and unfortunately have not been made a compulsory part 
of school training and have been practised only as a volun- 
tary pastime. ‘The second decade finds us operating a depart- 
ment of forty instructors and thirty-two gymnasiums. 

Within the last few years much has been made of posture 
by the Posture League of America, and Newark’s depart- 
ment of physical education was among the first to take up 
this valuable means of bettering posture among public 
school children. ‘Three years ago the monthly triple posture 
test was made compulsory for all pupils above the second 
grade. Results show that the percentage of good posture 
has developed from a mark of 58 per cent. in the first year 
to 79.7 per cent. last June. A table showing a com- 
parison of the totals of faulty posture found in 1914 as 
compared with the figures for 1915 is given below: 

Totals of Faulty Posture 


Faulty Posture 1914 I9I5 
Pea Oe Wee are ee he wk hee ee Oe 5,000 3,606 
TIOA TU COE WAYS. . olka eee ss 1,804 1,885 
ICE MTC TE ace RRA Ses wing F 4S alk se he 2,224 1,929 
aS AUS sTaTe 8 Ca Lok each gta le deers ci ire aeatiy aN 6,718 6,445 
PUMP LI SITIO Aer ALI ides ois Rte haee yt blcietal 2,269 1,811 
merocnouloer. High. e9s. ty. aiascae opis 28 2,664 2,549 
Pane SSLIOTHOCl Shs f yates € aisk ne bite Se ie wie 1,841 1,769 
SO OELOMAT Tilt ee aon int at eee ne damlecteb ce , e2;G25 2,730 
BA AURET) PTET TIO) ok vias nats ln ets jae nants 3,091 2,718 
Bea Ioan, sic Fc oe d Shorea ae ee 1,861 1,907 
te Ui Bc) co SE a ee ESC a Dee 687 504 
eect toravaril . (MIPS )as\.i0.0% v0 2%, oe aipte!s ole 1,568 1,148 
BENET R TIO sec ay es os ooo clei whe aly wee ohn 338 248 
vy) Miilys p48 oh )-0 6 Rice meeps a a DEA 190 192 
ESS UIUEDE PD ga a ee PR Mag 62 SI 
Lisa SS onpui dat 6k 9 1iRie get Cal eS oe Maina 20 20 
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The triple physical efficiency test recommended and illus- 
trated in my report of a year ago was introduced during the 
past year. ‘This is the first test of its kind to be introduced 
in the public schools in this country. Every boy above nine 
years of age in forty-three of the public schools of Newark 
was given this test during May and June. Of the 11,583 
boys examined 5,427, or 47 per cent. only, were able to get 
a mark of 70 per cent. or above. ‘These boys were given 
certificates furnished by the Board of Education, bearing 
the red (70-80 per cent.), blue (80-90 per cent.), or gold 
-(go-100 per cent.) seals of the Public School Athletic 

Association. 

The advantages of this efficiency test over the old- 
fashioned standard badge test are many. First, the pupils 
take the test at their school under the supervision of the 
physical training department. Every pupil is included. 
Second, a percentage record of each pupil in three athletic 
events is obtained. Third, a class room record by grade is 
secured from which may be seen the advancement made 
from year to year. Fourth, these percentages may be used 
as marks and may be placed on the report cards. Fifth, the 
certificate is less expensive, yet more valuable to the indi- 
vidual than the old-fashioned badge or button. 

The Newark Public School Athletic Association has 
carried on athletics and sports for twelve years and pub- 
lishes annually a handbook of its activities. ‘Two annual 
athletic meets—one for boys and one for girls—are held, 
and many of the most prominent men in the city donate 
trophies for the various events. The association has 
developed some of the most remarkable innovations in the 
history of public school athletics. It conducts leagues of 
baseball, basketball, and soccer football. Last year there 
were twenty-four teams in basketball, twenty-one: teams in 
soccer football, and forty-six teams in baseball. 

The association has the confidence of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which co-operates by lending its assistance in the 
development: of athletics. What is needed now is a ruling 
by the Board of Education making a certain amount of 
athletic training compulsory in both high and elementary 
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schools. Especially a ruling should be made that would 
change the competitive and professional tendencies of our 
athletic training at the present time. x 

In the development of physical power I do not believe we 
sufficiently recognize the practical educational value of sport 
and athletics. The British nation has attested this truth 
in the famous words of Wellington that “the battle of 
Waterloo was won upon the playfields of Harrow and 
Eton.” Why do we not profit by a lesson so evident and 
make our American sports and athletics compulsory and 
universal among all the older pupils, rather than train the 
few who give promise of championship calibre? 

The city must have larger playgrounds, and athletic fields 
in every section. The curriculum must be! revised so that 
every boy and girl will have compulsory training on these 
athletic fields. Our one athletic field has grown greatly in 
popularity during ‘the past year. Already the demand for 
diamonds, football fields, and tennis courts exceeds the 
supply. From the spectator’s standpoint also the field is 
entirely inadequate, and no great hope of having crowds 
attend the games can be realized until a grandstand is built 
which will furnish shade and comfort. 

The gymnasiums are open to the playground pupils in the 
summer, and during the evening school term instruction in 
physical training is given to those citizens who care to take 
advantage of the opportunity. Sixteen of the twenty-two 
evening schools to be operated in Newark during 1915-1916 
will have courses in physical education carried on under a 
‘supervisor, with teachers in charge of each gymnasium. 
The teachers are mainly selected from the day corps of 
physical training teachers. Each gymnasium has two 
instructors in charge, with a pianist to furnish the music for 
dancing, drills, etc. Men teachers are in charge of the men’s 
and boys’ classes, while women teachers are in charge of 
the girls’ classes. 

These night school gymnasiums are not run on the basis 
of recreation centers, but are organized for regular gym- 
nastic training. Pupils entering a class must stay until the 
session is over. Any boy or girl over fourteen years of age 
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and any adult may register with the evening school prin- 
cipals for this work. Last year more than four thousand 
were so registered. The program consists of ten or twelve 
minutes of marching, tactics, preliminary dance steps, etc., 
followed by fifteen or twenty minutes of freehand or light 
apparatus drills; then twenty or twenty-five minutes 
devoted to dance steps, aesthetic movements, athletic or 
mimetic exercises, followed by work on heavy apparatus, 
parallel bars, horses, bucks, ropes and poles, etc. After a 
short intermission the class begins aesthetic dancing i in the 
case of girls, and athletic work—tumbling, jumping, etc.— 
in the case of boys. The period (7:30 to 9:30 p. m.) 
closes with “couple” society dancing or games. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RANDALL D. WARDEN, 
Director of Physical Training 


Board of Examiners 


The following is a summary of the examinations held and 
certificates granted by the Board of Examiners from July .1, 
1914, to July 1, 1915: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD 


September 2d and 3d—For promotion, substitutes’: and 
principals’ certificates. | 

October 17th—For the following high school certificates: 
librarian, music. 

December 5th—For the following high school certificates : 
biology, German. Also for elementary manual training 
certificates. 3 

December 28th—For athletic directors’ and grade eerie 
cates (grade examination for all applicants having had Kees 
than two years’ experience in teaching). 

December 28th and 29th—For promotion, substitutes’ 
and principals’ certificates. 

April toth—For the following high school certificates 
English, history, Latin, mathematics. 

April 17th—For the following high school certificates: 
commercial, music, stenography and typewriting. 


grade 
certificates (grade examination for all applicants having had 
less than two years’ experience in teaching). 

May 26th—For elementary physical training certificate. 

May 27th—For high school physical training certificate... 

In addition to the conducting of written examinations, the 
Board of Examiners held sixty-two (62) meetings for the 
purpose of conducting oral examinations of candidates, con- 
sideration of text books, and the transaction of general 
business. 
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NUMBER THAT APPEARED FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS FOR 


EACH KIND OF CERTIFICATES 


Males 
September 2d and 3d— 

Promotions set Sete cleanest balata alse 

Siibstitute: Vir weeetese mew aide f'lelatviaele gee ereto is 

Principal)? oi cts ee ce ttre eke timed tne 3 
October 17th— 

Hi Seiibrarian sss... eR A eee eck ote 

LEV Sis MGSICe ste on on aeace eae e  eeee eats 9 
December 5th— 

Hs Se biology s Geo eine Ce eee leL ears 8 

Hi SAGermatic sec akens c cece aan eee 12 
ia, Manuabetraining i 2:5 6o.p dss + ose es 16 
December 28th— 

Athletic edirector™? a3 Po. thos wate rea ee oe II 
Tata Oy UNAS eRe Lice bid SRivks Cia LS Veet | 
December 28th and 29th— 

Promotion hs vee oh wees oe wee obeis eorsigla yous 

Siibstitutel pias eee eepa ails ee ere eee Os ee eed st 

Principal 2h.) ta acai set eee 5 
April 1oth— 

BP Soh Phielishs:s6600 5 estan weenie tate ee 24 

SUT Str vars a Aunts el re tt Renee cee 28 
fs VAL RCLEL he 1p, coe wtce ate ska Bath a thee coit nee ee 24 
spel gueet otanitat HEMMALICS j oaiig es seine a te pahete ayes 40 
April 17th— 
Hi'S-feommertial pag asr nates cree wee 20 
SC VESNUSICH Behe hee tes Pell eee Mts te tees 3 
“ stenography and typewriting...... 17 
May 22d— 
mee Ma naiali trainin ey: tere ais's cede Atel ake VR aay cele 15 

Grade eR ES Pa Ue ewes eens 7. 

May 26th— 
ASUPHYSiCAl sivainitiy Paw cts se ae eee I 
May 27th— 
HaS) Physical, training 20. esas 
Lotal gel ta pete ee haere are ane 250 


Females 


< 
I 


14 
II 
14 
15 


904 


122 


3 


— 


391 


Total 


650 


The following table will show the number of applications 
acted upon as to their eligibility for examination for the 


various kinds of certificates : 


Eligible Not eligible 


Principalan edovadc,aateesse hie genase gine 7 
Gra deu BRT aa oe Se eae 345 
Kindergarteninc%) oa. cents sities ces: es 48 
Special—Deaf .......... HAS 2 1s See ae 2 
if Defective: 2.422: berechs tele, eile 4 
Physical trainings 42. yo35 hapa eee 21 
Manual training: 70 ait eee 35 
Vocational. oio. ase one Cee 4 
Substitutewe acs ss. wea ee ee 16 
Athletic? director ..350 ees cee eae 17 
Playground (assistant) 2Ge" a: ea eee cease 118 
Evening “school iin. id an eee 46 
FES. DiOlOp ye: Hats eae ee es 32 


I 


50 
II 


Total 
8 
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Dri OOITIINET Cla lis ieee niece iki petals 30 
PERLE LIST Oats), Sie ie cate = Drie wae gin, 
PENH CITIAT Ot, toc tiinde OO) SC STRIN on gh ye? 
MTUISLOLY << got ons lee itn eae eel one 
‘laboratory assistant. oe...\4:+ <<. 
PaO Lather orc erste oii. os we decks Se eee y 
Sumer Ge Cis Ta eres ee Galina ane Helo =p jews Yh mae 
SUE MNALHOHIALICS ifn at ss rc se teeay 
PE TETILSLS UE o3'8 92% wd oles Sf hy? es CeRAK ME A 
Bere puysical training 30% sic. s Sane 30,8 3 
‘  stenography and typewriting.... 

SPREE TRAM item Gen tls ate as nie Wise! 8 3 


NUMBER GIVEN ORAL EXAMINATIONS 


GRANTED 

No. 

Certificates Exam, 
SC te 7 EN SRO Ra tie acai eae Pe 5 
Grammar vice principal.......... 2 
Grammar first assistant.......... 32 
Primary ‘vice principal........... 6 
Primary head assistant.......... 12 
SAP Saree AGN etic akahn, wy bem 201 
MMe EP ATCT ©. ss oo na bie eis ae 4 an ah 30 
Beit DCOL aie eek cie c00 vivie'e « 2 
Special—Defective ...........+.. 4 
Physical training .:..2.53.3.4: EO 
mere thaiiine co vate bss << wes i 4 14 
eee aA TVAL 418 oo buchos d syessn'ee sted, 3 4 
AS TNC Oe =aaG 
Wimale tie rectOl sa). es nee cee 6 
Playground assistant ............ 118 
Pen e ECHOUL +. ci.- es dees eae os 40 
eee ROTO enc Sp oe de od ws 8 
emCOMIMerClale i. 0.5 so ¢ are « 6 

oo) 9 TEC TES ea ego ob eS 15 

UN SOR IT ASW a sce eeace elem e a 20 9 
ETIGTINE Yous 0-0 sts ee oie da 2 wo 40 19 

© laboratory assistant.......... 92 

p Be BE Tis lay Urata ete ephne Ae eres 16 

ee ie LiLATAAI And ets ptt pio oe ties 7 

cai iat naalcctte ha wcty en Sere here ee 17 

PraEL ATTICS se Giles. oteis Rip atte aie 8 

SS OeDIIYSICal training ty vek tae ss 57 

“ stenography and typewr’ing 7 
687 


—-— Granted —— _ 
By Exam. By Ind. De 


2 
10 
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259 


4 


@- 
On: 


1,330 


AND CERTIFICATES 


Laid 


nied Over 


I 
II 
I 
9 


17 
I 


+ tO A eH Mt 


— 
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CERTIFICATES RENEWED 


Following is the number of certificates of various kinds 
that were renewed during the year: 


Grade." ace cub nate tant as eae Oem Rene 5 
Evenino- school siaeayowns hoe nt eer eae r 
DS DECIOMBIra win o cir eee ee eine ee ceo 50 
Hie See Commercialicy.;Leanbuat homes I 
HP Ory VUIStOLY 3.8 Ww eae ae ee I 

LGtal ee once reer eens 67 


TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


Five entire meetings and parts of seven others were 
devoted to the careful consideration of additions to and 
eliminations from the approved list of text-books and 
supplies. 


The following is a summary of the requests for additions: 
Text Books— 


High School—Recommended by principals................. 68 
High School—Recommended by publishers................ 30 
Elementary—Recommended by principals.................. 65 
Elementary—Recommended by publishers................. 129 
Evening School—Recommended by publishers..... Te ee 
Totaltext,) books even ek ak alc eee 304 
Maps,.Globes,, Gharts, etcei vais a eee ee 3% 

Supplies— 
Gerietal get los oti inte eet ascrak ae tek nae 109 
LAD ALY Kelsie ve vis 4 asia Ms ee OY ba aE em de 82 
‘Lotal tsupplies fei. < Bg.y lees ck alee ae ee 1QI 


The following is a summary of the additions to the ap- 
proved list recommended by the Board of Examiners. 


Text books— 


4 elementary, for pupils’ use (primary grades). 
3 3 re “(grammar grades) 


6é 6é “ ‘é 


2 (miscellaneous ) 
teachers’ use 
10 high school, for pupils’ use 

6e 


I “ teachers’ use 
Supplies— 

I5 items (general) 

4I eee library) 
1,000 Travel Study Lantern Slides 


“cc “e 
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The following is a summary of the eliminations from the 
approved list recommended by the Board of Examiners : 


Text books— 
4 elementary, for pupils’ use (primary grades) 
I . > s “(grammar grades) 
3 iS oa “(miscellaneous ) 


te “ee iT9 


> higti school, 
Supplies— 
13 items (general) 

As requested by the Committee on Instruction and Educa- 
tional Supplies, the Board of Examiners also considered 737 
titles of the various English Classics, recommending for 
retention 50; 388 titles of the French Texts and Classics, 
recommending for retention 36; and 432 titles of the Ger- 
man Texts and Classics, recommending for retention 32. 

In addition to the foregoing, lists of books for the 
libraries of the Central, East Side, and South Side high 
schools were considered and their purchase recommended. 


STATISTICS 


City Superintendent’s Report 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Population of City (State census 1915)........ 
Number of separate school buildings.......... 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Day Schools 


(or classes) - 


High Wane, Goals ae re ae eee 4. 
Elementary—grammar, primary 
and. jindérgarten’ 4\oweie ane 55 
Bovs eindustrialy seca ee 
Ginlsa (ndwstrialy wea mere ee 
Uporadetign es 2p ee 
Defective (classes) ::..). I 
Deat ifelassés} oy Vo aeteus | 
Special Open-aire(classes) vin un 
Blinds nee acer ate ene 


me we BP NTO WS & 


\«, Crippled Celassin oes an. 
Assistant superintendents, 4; supervis- 
ors, 15; manual training teachers, 
27; physical training teachers, 19; 
cooking teachers, 7; special teachers, 
4; clerks to principals, 50; making 
a.totalio£ anni, et ase Cua Case 


Total day school teachers....... 
Evening Schools 

Industrial wenn eee aoc 2 

Ebigh dearer ots amen we ar ee ne 6 

Gymnasitins: 75 25..8 ee ee 2 

BASMENtA ry Jas starivece cies eeneeeree 16 
Supervisors, 7; special teachers, 21* .. 


Total evening school teachers. . 


*Includes lecturer for Municipal Government course. 


Number of 
schools 


6 366,721 


67 


Number of 
teachers 
employed 


200 


1,425 


NW 


— 


~NNE CMON 
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SS MUMHEIEOGHODLS ETc Ca soe eters 31 774 
MAE IMO ELL S Scat ccno Ne Ee feial a! toe take wis te 21 162 
MRI COV ENO OIS ithe s ghaie eters oie che 6+ 4 132 


ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT ALL SCHOOLS 


Males Females Total 
PUBMESCHOOIS: A. 64.2). esha 35,671 34,323 69,994. 
Evening schools ........ 10,774 7,081 17,855 
Summer Schools ....:..: 12,566 12,206 24,772 
Summer playgrounds .... 5,933 6,259 12,192 
Pleyear SCchoolsis 3... 2. ey, bats 4,758 


DAY SCHOOLS 


Dotal enrollment in day schools............ 69,994. 
Average enrollment in day schools.......... 61,083 
mverage attendance in day’schools.)...)..... 2. 50,334 
BC TIINO EF ALTETICNNCE oc. seis te ce ate oid eels 92.2 
Number of days schools were actually in ses- 

TUE ASLO Cie Ge acg) art ete sess eee Sie eee 192 
Total number of days present— 

CELLS 2S ea re 5,591,487) 

UT CH RR sieges ta an a 5.350,081 

ee Sneek ean huis Sou.) se abies 10,947,508) 
Total number of days absent— 

OER FER Sega ty clea ES Pa ieee a eA ae 454,099 

MARITIGIES £508 cas 2 inte es fatale ws 467,023) 

RADE IVU Pilate nr Pomerat tere eM oh akties tier / 921,122%4 
Average number of days present—all pupils. . 156.4 
Average number of days absent—all pupils— 133 
Number of pupils who have neither been 

ausent nor tardy during year. ....2. 05... 2,046 
Number of sessions truant............. ent a: 9,675 
Total number of cases of tardiness.......... 44,884 
Average number of cases of tardiness per ) 

PE UE TI Be PEG diy, oh rial je cha Mis sep oputbe 114 


Average number of cases of tardiness per 
ERNE TR CLASS Ni oe y piiraie nin: ni caveheie) 1's 6 08049 
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Total attendance allowed by State— 


Dav; SChOOls wancct ete eeeta 10,947,612% 

Evening schools ........... 313,115% 
putumerschoolsiienu etnias 270,549 

Quarantine. - kavhatoe ros 22,266 

Allowance:-igyn Walston ou 598 

Petat allowances hoa sh eu eure rae 11,554,141 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


*T otal Enrollment 


Males Females Total 


IQ0G Ts he sis See ae eee 990 1,136 2,126 
TOOO f7 ett. hie ele ime ice 1a Re) 1,260 2,379 
IQIGR Gitte es es a acne 1,220 1,434 2,654 
TOME eke ds eae os Le eee 1,386 1,520 2) ; 
IOTAP eee he hae oh ere 1,589 1,683 3,260 
LOTR a ee Gace es eee 1,889 2,021 3,910 
EORAR IGS oleae. eee eae 2,308 2,271 4,579 
LOTR ee ee oid Cae eee ee 2,832 2,609 5,441 


*Includes pupils admitted from grammar and all year schools 
during the year. 


Average Enrollment, etc. 


a 
Average Average - Per cent. of 
enrollment attendance attendance 
IQQS tha ae ee eee eee 1,602 1,521 94.9 
19000 4c. be ee ERA tenes 1,814 1,726 95.1 
TOMI a ela ee Oe eed 2,087 1,054 93.6 
IOLII ee ea ee ee 2,202 2,062 93.6 
TOT2ci yc So oe cele ee lees ake 2,514 2,358 93.8 
XQTR soy es even Was 3,053 2,832 92.8 
IQIAC ASL epee tee ee Teee 3,473 3,245 93.4 
TOLS Ane yeas See eee 4,291 4,035 94.0 
Distribution by Grades, 1914-1915 
Per cent. 
Grade Males Females Total Increase of total 
over 1914 enrollment 
First year...... 1,576 1,399 2,075 644 55. 
Second year.... 602 585 LjISz 9-7 30g 22. 
Lhivde-vearen.'. 352 LBy: 679 *128 12. 
Fourth year.... 302 298 600 37 1K 
Ota ssc « 2,832 2,609 5,441 862 100. 


* Decrease. 
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Number of Graduates 


Per cent. 
of total 
Classical Commercial General ‘Technical enrollment 
Year -course - course course course Total graduated 
TOG 22 s3. « 51 20 75 8 154 vee) 
ta eet eg ae 90 20 79 I 190 7.9 
TOID sus. - 72 29 77 3 181 6.8 
CG oe ae 87 L aT oy a 216 7.4 
i es 121 20 118 4 263 8.0 
TO%3i oo. 110 17 174 12 313 8.0 
(st ee 112 30 202 20 364 nO 
LS oe 121 30 239 28 427 7.8 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Including special schools and classes 
Enrollment 
Boys Girls Total 
Piepem re isttiaho 1 ts roe Ags eae 181 QI 272 
(Geanner and Primary..........- 27,719 27,023 54,742 
Merrrerae COT Ut. uy ce ae cg otha 5,104 4,915 10,019 
TEE ies, ok. soe os elses: 102 beh 102 
ly sche WSR ae ah ane ee a ae 76 67 143 
Rragmeate ee GA ee eek SUE Li, 38 31 69 
RUMI MOP ee ae e’ane s. debe «abi gsele 8 6 14 
IN RN eee Pd PE) roe ck! aka are Sh 48 42 go 
BREEN Fire asc cid, so oft s 0 dis vie se 28 25 . 53 


ee ae eee 23 17 40 
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Average Number of Pupils per Class and Kindergarten 


Statistics 
Grammar and Primary Kindergarten 
| oS oo mn = ©” oo 
SCHOOL 32 | Bs ee | ae SBE Ee ag 
da | Sa Pa ee eg | wae ee alee 
Aik | atk qo |e / as oa ah | qe: 
| q ~ = ~ q q = 
| 5) oS jes} fea os) 
Abington Avenue.............. 25 | 1,018 981 | 41 8 216 146 133 
Alexander Street.............. 1 AOS 765 | 43 2 127 82 60 
Ann Atreetca 2b. 2S | 97 | 1,069} 998 40 2 212 | 124 | 106 
Avon ‘Aventien...8 ce) BS) 2885s 1,249 20 3 146 | 150 | 185 
Belmont Avenue................. 40 | 1,518 | 1,395 | 38 5 442 | 222 | 184 
Bergen Street........... et oe 86. | 1,445 | 1,857°). 40 3 196 129 105 
Berkeley. esos ee AS 697 640 | 39 2 131 84 66 
Bltons Street. es 2 81 76 | 41 ae ss eduage it geese eee e 
Brice; Street ea. 15 |. 621 573 | 41 2 150 97 78 
Bummer strectsas. en 30. | 1,176 1,069 | 39 2 197 122 91 
Camden Street... 24 | 970 911} 40 4 284 | 196 | 168 
Carteret jain Vie upRsak va 775 | 49 2 168 | 107 96 
Central Avenue.................... 26; 1,100 | 1,028 | 42 2 124 89 Tb 
Charlton Street... | 8451 1,824.) 1,236.]-.89 6 428 | 284 | 241 
Chestnut Street... 19.| - 708 645 | 37 1 111 63 AT 
Cleveland tases 40 1,596 | 1,497] 40 3 280 | 180 | 150 
Daylong =. tse eee Zi 63 57 | 32 soee El. teaweooes ac ices an | am 
Eighteenth Avenue............ | 28. j 1,181 | 1,054 |, 44 2 911 }' 342 +) “318 
HOG Res Aye lGe  e vIg ae Tours Ooo Wane 2 160 98% | 74 
Elizabeth Avenue............... Laue dl uae 146 | 39 1 102 57 58 
Fifteenth Avenue................ 27 | 1,090 | 1,005 | 40 3 928 | 144 | 118 
Fourteenth Avenue............ 25 1,095 1,021 44 2 150 51 41 
Frauklin | (ysis AN? (88-2 61406 Piel aero 44k 4 306 | 214 | 196 
Garfield oie See a ae Oo. ae v7 80S | 40 2 156 100 82 
Hamburg. Place................, 82 | 1,881 | 1,288 | 43 3 | 272 | 178 | 164 
Hawkins Street................... 14 | 561 626} 41 | 2 147 85 79 
Hawthorne iecccecccsccccseceoce 28 | 1,063 973 | 38 2 134 70 54 
Tainvette otis Syne 44 |, 1,335 | 1,211 | 30 4 316 | 197 | 166 
Lawrence Street................. PRA 299 283 | 38 2 109 73 65. 
PANCOIN (jonah ieteoal,), Lapp. ye wOS 461 | 42 1 98 60 45. 
Madison (oo eer ess aed (1 a7 alee dy 2 152 96 71 
Market Streetio........c..--- | 6 | 209 195 4 SB Cer ee nan 
MillersStreetz.24 3 es 29 1,178 1,098 | 41 04 122 76 60 
Monmouth Street.............. {5°23 a eOeCe 4) ST aniemer 4 273 | 171 | 144 
Monee Omervewe- sae Al £45 778 | 40 3 208 151 122 
Morton Street.u......00-....0:-+- 86 |. 1,450 | 1,359 | 40 4 293 | 203 | 176 
Nowton sore Sa oy | 89 | 1,504] 1,397.1. 89 4 805 | 218 192 
UT (a1 4: Mepeaitl oer uh ene oe ane 494 449 | 41 1 75 45 38 
Robert Trea tacee.cncescseennee | 87 | 1,480 | 1,826 | 38 3 270 | 172 | 148 
Roseville Avenue............... Dew Gr ee, 364) 40 | 1 1i1 63 50 
Seventh Avenue.................. Vid, | 1,465 | 1,376 | 36 7 566 S11 274 
South Street o.cccccccen 8 oo eo: Sato al 5p Se ange ota tees 
South Eighth Street... 30 | 1,162 | 1,089 | 39 2 170 | 109 88 | 
South Market Street........ 20 sh), B26 ir PCL ea 2 162 103 87 ] 
South Tenth Street.......... 24 955 900; 40 | 2 | 172 | 114] 98 


States etrect co 3 105 100 4 3o ral Noe real tes | Oe ee 
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Grammar and Primary Kindergarten 

Oo ~ a 
SCHOOL 9 Se Pies oe beatae: | Gs.) es 
ate oes RCN ag Ss | OEP gi 
a Be Fy © = S va | oo 
ea) Bo) BS |ab ee) 2 | Seles 
ro » = ~ q gq Rey 
o io] ea) & « 
Summer Avenue................- 15 633 ps8 | 42 | 1 79 42 33 
mammens 1 ACC. ke -on.o2-.: 6 252 PRP MED 1 68 39 29 
Sussex Avenue.................... 20: 865 801 | 43 2 157 103 69 
Walnut Street...................... i 306 286 44 1 69 49 43 
Warren Street........:............- 17 675 643 | 40 3 214 147 nbs: 
Washington Street............ 19 716 674 | 38 z 119 65: 53 
Waverly AVeMmue.........ss- 17 685 644 | 40 2 141 92 72 
UP OFT RE) [aed eRe wan ae Ae 24 981 923 | 41 = pa eee. 42 149 134 
REIT antsy U0 (aa aps ene acer 35 1,378 1,294 39 3 247 167 135 

| | 

UES CUO OLS irciccecetccscnenzt: 1,244 49,586 | 46,266 | 40 129 |10,019 (6,340 (|5,320 


Percentage of Promotions in the Elementary Schools 
For the Past Three Years 


1913 1914 | 1915 

ene ha Bel cea Biase ctetiale |. & 

5 o el =) o je S ov oy 

PAINE a ag en sect ieee Oh Whee ete 

5 a) < hm | anes = = | = 
Te 3 as 95 97.2 | 96.1 | 96.5 | 96.3 | 96.4 | 95.3 | 98.8 | 94.5 
SP oa 90.6 | 93.1 | 91.9 | 92. | 93. | 92.5 | 91.5 | 91.1 | 91.3 
(<a tem 89.7 | 91.2 | 90.5 | 89.8 | 91.3 | 90.5 | 91.6 | 90.2 | 90.9 
7B 87.6 | 88.9 | 88.3 | 91.2 | 90.2 | 90.7 | 88.9 | 90.2 | 89.5 
6A 87.7 | 89.6 | 88.7 | 87.3 | 90.6 | 88.9 | 91.1 | 91.3 | 91.2 
6B 88.4 | 8.7 | 88.6 | 88.8 | 90.38 | 89.5 | 90.2 | 89.5 | 89.8 
Baie acs. 89.3 | 91.2 | 90.3 | 89 91.5 | 90.2 | 89.7 | 90.2 | 89.9 
7 ha Nene 87.2 | 89.6 | &.4 | 88.4 | €9.2 | 88.8 | 87.3 | 88.1 | 87.7 
4A 88.1 | 90.1 | 89.1 | 88.9 | 91.2 | 90. 92.2 | 91.71. 91.9 
f » bla 87.4 | 88.4 ‘| 87.9 | 87.2 | 90.7 | 88.9 | 88.9 | 90. 89.4 
Eas See 96.2 | 89.9 | 86.1 | 87.7 | 90.4 | 89 89.2 | 91.4 | 90.3 
> el 87.1° | 88.1 | 87.6 | 98:1 | 89.3} 91.2 || 90.4 | 90.3 [-*90.8 
1 Se | g5:9 | 87.6 | 86.8 | 87.. | 89.9 | 88.4 | 88.3 | 90.8 | 8.5 
| oa f840" ) 86.9 ‘|'-85.9 | 87.30), 89.. S88: .)' 80.1" | 88.9 | 8. 
ts Ee 83.8 | 8.9 | 85.4 | 85:8 | 89.1 ‘} 87.4 | 86.1 | 89.7 |* 87.9" 
) ; 76.9 | 78.2 | 77.6 | 78.4 | 80.6 | 79.5 | 81.1 | 88. + 88:*~ 
Average...| 96.1 | 88.3 | 87.2 | 87.2 | 89.8 | 885 | 88.7 | 80.8. | 89.2 
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_ AGE, SEX AND NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED 


| Sa iry ie Per cent. 
Age | Males Females Total of total 

/ enrollment 
PLCs ee er SA ORS MRT Me. ote < | 2,194 2,118 | 4,312 6.16 
Gin Bink eee eke ee Wes | 8,176 3,005 | 6,271 8.96 
dca fe baa Ie 2 3 itd eat | 8,500 | 8,888 * | 6,076 9.97 
PUD NE iary CRAP” ale I 4 F BDA? © hal ees eCUT we an ele 9.45 
ahaa Os LEVY ANAS 8,084 (ye Wiss Tele ie” Ged 9.17 
2 Ft IN Red a LAM Se PE Te ARE aL \ e000 heal Tae Loge ai Miner oes 9.05 
aC) Mk Of ev ten A OMe Soke LY SERPS "2,999' |, 2,960 | 5,950 8.51 
RA a pe Os a8 CES LNs | ae | 2,99 | 2,925 | 5,910 8.44 
1b ake SARA URRMEREN ERTS 7S SS 2,809 2,983 | 5,742 8.20 
ike Thal) th eek Ak i Pee eds Mpa 2,832 2,079. ins eee ht 7.87 
AES fe a a DR ae | 2,504 2,216. | 4,810 6.87 
1 th ale ADEE Da PE Le 1,214) gf (1,278. 9) 22,600 3.84 
Teed gas ied PRE pS | 699 604. 1,303 1.86 
1 Ga te oe ere mies Wr eee al ee | 360-9) os 208. | 658 -94 
CBRE) |: Meee ete a eee Sen eS | 178... VW: | s- 290 49 
1077 020. Orne cate 6 reese one | §9 7 159 23 
OVER ZO ng a tae 26 16 42 | 06 
| 85,671 34,323 .| 69,904 | 100.00 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADES FOR LAST FIVE YEARS 


(Based on average monthly enrollment) 


| | hy 

Grade 1911 | 1912 | 1913 1914 1915 
Normmalevceee a: aoe 206 256 | 1D" + |e tock an 
High, aac; ieet 2 Ob <3) 2,191 2,505 | 8,051 3,476 4,272 
Bighth eee ee 2,191 2,519 | 2,649 2,879 3,407 
Seventh) ice o 2,905 S516 50) Seesiy i bietS ved 3,954 
Six tih:ta. rete pa ee | | 4,194 4,479 | 4,809 | 4,946 5,336 
Pith) ee i) eae | | 5,204 5,558 | 5,716 |. 6,305 6,567 
Wourth npc os eee | 6,175 6,463 | 6,824 | 6,681 6,986 
ST hicd tee edt eee | | 6,729 1, ASGN Ay ee plas oe he eT gesy, 7,467 
Boceed ai. nchusecese He WOME CIE, ah we TORR 7,636 7,878 7,649 
Ripgts tke Nes EE ONT, | |, 8,788. | 18,743 Se06R" alta: oh Gls 8,402 
Kindergarten _................ | 5,595 -| 5,875 6,233 6,391 6,562 
UD SEAGEO Sek peace iea.s . 08) 20) 113 103 92 108 
Indastrial)a2. one Soo 7) 121 135 122 251 
Dateative wate soe. 4 73.0% 135 186 215 254 
Dead ose eet bot 1 34 51 58 65 
Blind 5 | 8 10 11 13 
(pen Alt ede to 27 78 113 130 148 
LOp 0 }'> 1.”: Span MERI nnn i Reece ie RP ee Setieionscte 22 23 


Votelu tet ak | 52,815 54,922 57,443 59,091 | 61,464 


Ebi a 
Eighth  ....... 


oa: Eee 
Fifth © ....2-:: 


rnirdy ss. 


1) bg} eet ieee 


STATISTICS 


PER: CENT. OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


WIN GETEATCON cacdacs.ccccneqcees 


Ungraded .. 
Industrial .. 
Defective .... 
Dea reo. 


1911 


39 
4.19 
4,19 
5.70 
8.02 
9.95 

11.80 
12.86 
14.87 
16.80 
1¢.69 


1912 


1913 


| 
| 


54 | 


1914 


100. 


100. 


> 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 


ELEMENTARY 
English Department 
Belmont Avenue.................. 
Bergen =o Street... ob ees 
Central Avenue.................... 
Cleveland 
Franklin 
Hamburg Place.................... 
Lafayette 
Morton Street 


South Street 
South Eighth Street.......... 
South Market Street 
South Tenth Street............ 
Washington Street............ 


Foreign Department 
Belmont Avenue.................. 
Bergen Street 
Central Avenue................... 
Cleveland 
Franklin 
Hamburg Places: ies 
Lafayette 
Morton Street 
Newton 
Robert. Trea ta... ae 
Seventh Avenue............2..... 
South Street 
South Eighth Street 
South Market Street 
South Tenth Street............ 
Washington Street.............. 


ee eceeensccceses saan enessseseces 


ne enenseneesetecavecseestaeeeeegeens 


Industrial Department 
Boys’ Industrial.................. 


Board oF ‘EDUCATION 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, NUMBER 
OF CLASSES, TEACHERS, ETC. 


rollment 

» o 

a oShek 

2 bo | bie 
a]/@ |8S\&a 
SON CEI Oe Ra 
& | o |<a8i|4e 
95 204; 133) 114 
183 200 88 75 
245| 635) 228) 195 
236 530! 216} 180 
180; 329) 177} 1389 
130 253} 145) 121] 
67 293; 174) 12] 
161 S71) 172i) BE 
148 331} 149) 124 
123) 260) 144) 121 
105 261); 202) 158 
54; 217; 106) 88% 
125 243) 119 95 
62 181} 125) 105 
138; 314) 187) 159 
102 314} 181} 159 
2,054| 4,836 2,546|2,087 
313 919) 550) 452 
81 75| 43) 38 
80; 107 55 46 
OS 180) TIS Ta Se 
31 140! 73 68 
35} 216} 128) 100 
54 410} 208) 159 
205 602} 283) 220 
15 286| 165) 136 
49} 182) 99 88 
8 243) 129) 108 
12 156 70 55 
26 55 3& 34 
16 95 55 41 
77 239; 1538} 130 
15 69| 56 50 
99€| 3,974)2,217|1,797 
274; 147| 125 


| aneweenees 


Per cent. of 


attendance 
| No. of classes 


Nouounw Dd » 


& 


85.2 
89.3 


80.9) 89 


85.4) 7 


orn TTT wy 


teeeeee 


15 


me <I OI 


> 


y 
Ghat: ed 


Aggregate 
annual 
salary 


2,356.00 
1,776.90 
1,406.00 
1,332.00 
1,368.00 
1,104.00 
1,140.00 
1,850.00 

960.00 
1,406.00 
1,406.00 
2,294.00 
1,850.00 


$ 24,804.00 


$ 6,440.00 
540.00 
540.00 

1,656.00 
810.00 
1,620.00 
2,520.00 
3,588.00 
2,250.00 
1,380.00 
1,350.00 
810.00 
540.00 
540.00 
1,620.00 
540.00 


$ 26,744.00 


, 2,970.00 
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EVENING SCHOOLS—Continued 


Enrollment - Teachers 
2| 8/83/8 
NAME OF SCHOOL 3 ge \ee\es|= B | Ageregate 
n ae|qlSSiSsiSalo|\2\s annual 
Se} 8] 5 |e lSelssiei(s (8 | slay 
sig | 8 [43 iaalyaelaya | 
HIGH 
Bergen Street..eccccscsccoccs- 367| 692! 1,059; 604| 413| 81.9)......| 16} 10) $ 9,450.00 
Gentral OC. & M. T..x:...... 1,41€/1,198} 2,60&|1,21& 994| 82. j...| 34) 19 19,170.00 
East Side ©. & M. T....... 702| 475| 1,177) 593] 491 82 .6)....| 23 9 11,610.00 
Franklin besa sane coed ope te Se 244| 298 587; 251] 18&| 74.6\..... 7 9 5,850.00 
Morton Streét...................-. 389| 508} 897) 364] 293) 80.5).....| 14) 4 6,716.00 
Robert Treat.ss...css....... 451} 366] 817) 391) 821) 81.9)...... 15 6 8,644.00 
3 ,563/3,532) 7,005 3,321/2,705| 81.2)...... 109) 57) $ 61,440.00 
GYMNASIUMS 
Barringer High.................... 122} 129 25] 52 88) 78.8) anu v4 1\ $ 880.00 
WODACET Bi iic hie dic.... 140 16 216 68 51] 75.6) 20.2: yd Maceo 336.00 
262) 205 467|; 120 89|\» 74.6)... 4 1| $ 1,216.00 
Fawcett School of Indus- | 
$718) FAALGB Wiis keled sn... 877| 270) 1,147) 689) 609 88.5! 2... 27 2| $ 16,364.00 
Lecture Course—Munici- 
pal Governmeént................ 8& 24 62 41 DTT Te Ol EAE, vectors i Sea it | §20.00 
SUMMARY 
Elementary— 


English Department...... 2,782|2,054| 4,830/2,546)2,087| 81.9 86) 30 78| $ 24,804.00 
Foréign Department...... 8,978] 996| 3,974|2,217)1,797| 80.9, 89 15) 82) 26,744.00 


Industrial Department... 274).......... 274| 147) 125| 8.4) 7 81........ 2,970.00 
| ee | ee | | | | a | 

Total Elementary.............. 6 ,034/3,050} 9,084|4,910)4,009 81.8 182 538. 160 $ 54,518.00 
.* AIBN tesketn ie ctie....- _| 3,563|3,532| 7,095|3,321|2,705 8174... 109| 57; 61,440.00 

ig Gymnasium .......... 262; 205 467; 120} 89) 74.6)...... 4 1 1,216.00 


“ " Paweett School of 
vat, Industrial Arts..| 877) 270) 1,147) 689) 609) 88.5/...... 27, 2) 16,364.00 
7 Lecture Course — 

Municipal Gov- 


ernment 4............ 88; 24 62) 41 OF) C4. By cei) ces. | mecencd 620.00 
Total for all schools........ 10,774 7,081)17,855|9,081/7,439' 81.8...... +204 *236 +$142, 358.00 
Nee ——————— 


* Includes twenty-seven supervisors and special teachers. 
t+ Includes the salary of twenty-seven supervisors and special teachers, of 
the lecturer and registrar of the municipal government course. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, NUMBER 


BoarpD oF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1915 


OF CLASSES, TEACHERS, ETC. 


SCHOOL 


Abington Avenue.............. 
Ann Streetiat 2. eee! 


Bergen Street... 
Bruce Street...........c....000-1 


Caan en eeeweceawaseeesensncas 


Fourteenth Avenue.......... 
Franklin 


Hamburg Place.................. 


Hawkins Street.................. 
Hawthorne 


Newton 2 Li" Ais Pres 
BOUth Street 8 
South Eighth Street...._ 
South Tenth Street.......... 
Sussex Avenue.................... 
Warren: Street... 
Washington Street.......... 
Webster cece ee 


Total Elementary........ 


Barringer High.................. 
Central High. 2S 


Total *High ee 


Total for all schools...... 


Se g 

(| & 

3 bo 
2/e|2/% 

| fy ae | 
460| 484) 944) 102 
226] 264) 490] 67 
470| 440| 910] 88 
463} 424| §887| 59 
219/ 197| 416) 70 
283} 310) 593) 68 
409| 344) 753) 102 
348} 348) 696] 138 
433} 464) 897| 130 
776| 798| 1,571| 111 
411! 376| 787| 54 
460| 456] 916] 83 
885 829! 714) 55 
631 608| 1,239) 142 
487| 498} 980) 70 
215) 215} 4380) 59 
326} 307) 683) 49 
404; 428} 832) 62 
444) 605) 949) 80 
551| 565) 1,116] 130 
692 657| 1,349] 177 
422) 399 821] 56 
166| 208) 374] 68 
313} 281! 6094| 64 
353 337| 690! 66 
312| 263) 575| 52 
226) 268) 494) 125 
325} 267| 592] 58 
416} 429) 845) 115 
11,626) 11,461|23,087/2,490 
644| 449) 1,093)......._.. 
296| 296]  592/.......... 

940| 745) 1,685 

12 566/12 ,206|24,772|2,490 


Enrollment 


ripe 

mean esta 

| : 8 

Ba 2S | ee 

n=} 

ple] &| & 

SON GeU ea oe 

ayy ves hed hg 
554 288) 845) 797 
287| 136} 440) 410 
468| 354} 790) 737 
392) 436} 806| 742 
254| 92] 285] 260 
330| 205) 475| 431 
482| 169) 678| 577 
329] 229| 547| 611 
502} 265 790) 735 
748| 712) 1,313] 1,226 
362) 371! 707) 654 
481, 352) 772| 724 
344 315) 608) 671 
630| 467) 1,031) 967 
531| 379) 852| 766 
268} 103] 264) 238 
290| 294) 669) 521 
440| 330) 684) 615 
497| 872) 831] 759 
601] 385) 939/ 880 
813} 359| 1,083) 980 
409| 356; 700! 650 
242| 64) 3805 264 
264, 266 496 456 
387; 237; 616] 575 
315} 208 448) 407 
298} 71} 886) 865 
281| 253} 464) 401 
605} 125} 721) 645 
12,404/8,193|19,445/17, 864 
Roe Re 963) 922 
Benin Pere 533; 502) 
1,496] 1,424 
12,404/8,198/20,941/19.288 


attendance 


Per cent of 


bah | Kindergarten 


Cel ee ee et oe Nc 


29 


weeeee 


semen 


No. of 
classes 


| Primary 


| Grammar 


seecee 


canoes 


ee | oeeee 


50 


Teach 
ers 

| 

: 

g j 

2 

ase Pil 
xsizaie 
2 la 18 
na | | 
Vy EPA CO? | 
8| 2) 14 
15}......| 29 
14; 2| 23 
wel Se 
9} 1) 16 
16) 1) 23 
7) ..00| 20 
ie 26 
24) 4) 40 
IZ 2) 2 
9 1).28 
7| 4,17 
20) 4) $1. 
8) 3] 22 
ek Ba 
9| 7 15 
8} 2) 21 
13} 4) 21 
11} 2) 25 
13} 2) 33 
13} 2 ae 
Ty lis? 
8} 3) 16 
ri) Be SA 19 
6} 1/17 
4; 1) 18 
10} 2| 16 
21; 1) 24 
304) 56 599 
F 30| 14 
Ae 15) 9 
45) 23 


304/101 622 


OO ees eee 
—___—_—_—_—————————————————————— as 


: 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Bt ee eee eee ee ce er eR NE TS SES I 
SE EE ES aaa en ee a ae ammnea aGT 


Year No. of Total Average Average | Per cent. of 


teachers | enrollment | enrollment | attendance attendance 
VALU RSE SSR Rd a fe 836 14,810 7,262 5,692 78.3 
i Wie. 5 Sig Se Oe 376 16,219 | 8,286 - 6,588 79.5 
TUE be et 406 16,825 8,779 6,988 79.4 
y Cor RS ee See eee 412 17,055 ' $8,593 6,886 | 80. 
141112 RSE a ea 440 17,855 9,081 7,437 81.8 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Cen ee ee 
——————————————————————————————————O————————eE—EE— ee 


‘Year No. of No. of ' Total Average Average 
teachers | classes | enrollment | enrollment | attendance. 
fee al Sa a 460 330 14,343 10,885 9,437 
eR U aretersttasasacsaheorscesaseenthes 444 320 14,371 11,318 10,039 
0} Ne ho tl aa eR 494, 365 16,021 12,869 11,488 
(2)  S0t Sone SPREE 601 471 21,200 | 18,008 16,411 
10) ved os 1 ea 774 552 24.772 20,941 19,288 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


ees 
a 


Year Number of Number of Average 
playgrounds teachers attendance 
111110 Se a RA ae dl 24 | 16p ae 10,509 
eee ee ooh one werstceczcest 22 155 0,965 
UT ea Sk) aed ae 21 | 156 9,926 
Tp Ee ae 21 163 10,808 
aL Le Se Or 21 / 168 12,192 


REPORT OF 
Superintendent of Supplies 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen: I respectfully submit the following as the 
fifth annual report of the Department of Supplies, com- 
prising a summary of its activities for the year ending 
June 30, I9QI5. 

The total amount expended by the Board through this 
department during the past year was $373,068.23, divided as 
follows and compared with the preceding year: 


IQI4-15 1913-14 
Prigghg Oo oo ace ke ae cet ae comme ee $ 10,253.52  $ 10,370.06 
TOME BOOKS, Stee cenl cin beccd even oe Cael 132,931.50 130.0798 

Furniture and General DUPDUES 2.10 6s einlswiet 78,460.34 i pest 
a eae ‘Ltnining wpuppliesss. soca et 10,771.72 12,08 02 
SIG i yi sare ry oh es I apaloes chs wea aed oe 53,039.41 _ 49,129.51 
hee anid : Power ae, aoceone. oe eet ae 30,473.50 26,812.23 
Water’ cient, cis oles Pare ie eu Peak 9,510.16 9,283.27 
Tosutancesss «vg cote eee ee Sena Se 748.58 3,079.62 
Playeround -Stipplies most c eat ee eee 7,049.84 3,061.51 
Reépaits, os.sesy foe a aie te cee tant 13,763.50 9,157.76 
Heating  Anparatusii.. pet eee 1,663.85 1,199.53 
Inca aiatals iis ot. oes abate tic dee We Sena te 628.88 1,172.06 
Construction Department ...............4. 2,503.20 -.-. -<:, sae 
Salar ee. cei: et Oa oe cae ee 21,261.05 19,666.56 
fg: | Res aE Fetes oat abet MOD fod ee $373,068.23 $388,673.63 


The budget estimates of the last five years for the 
accounts which come directly under the supervision of this 
department (repairs and heating apparatus excluded) 
amounted to a total of $1,704,144. The actual expenditures 
for the same period totaled $1,705,975. ‘To this should be 
added certain amounts which were placed in last year’s 
budget, and not yet actually expended, as, for instance, the 
equipment for the Robert Treat addition and the completion 
of.the equipment for the Garfield, Lafayette and West Side 
additions, also for orders involving miscellaneous items 
that were not paid for before the close of the year. This 
supplementary amount totals approximately $17,000. It 
appears therefore that the total expenditures during the last 
five years exceeded the estimates by about $18,800, which 
is a small fraction over one per cent. of the total. 
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During this period equipment and supplies were provided 
for new schools as: follows: 


1 Normal School 

3, High Schools 

6 new Elementary Schools 

11 additions to Elementary Schools 
2 Industrial Schools 

13 Special Schools. 

Included in the above is an increase in the number of 
auditoriums from sixteen (16) to twenty-eight (28), and in 
the number of gymnasiums from seven (7) to twenty-one 
(21), to which should be added four (4) combination 
auditoriums and gymnasiums. 

In June, 1910, there were on record 1,185 class rooms of 
all kinds. In June, 1915, records show 1,568 class rooms, an 
increase of 24.5 per cent. 


EQUIPMENT 


The new additions to Garfield, Hawthorne, Lafayette and 
West Side Schools were equipped with the necessary furni- 
ture and apparatus during the past year at a cost of $20,000. 
One other new school, the Girls’ Industrial, received its 
initial equipment, which cost $2,100, Extensive additions 
were made to the equipment of some of the other schools, 
notably the South Side High ($6,000), and the Boys’ Indus- 
trial ($3,400), and a new manual training shop was provided 
for the Avon Avenue School at a cost of $548.00. 

Over 4,200 new steel sanitary pupils’ desks and seats 
were purchased during the year to equip new buildings and 
make necessary changes in the seating in some of the old 
buildings, the average price of the desks, including rear 
seats, being $3.42, which is 40 cents higher than for the 
desks purchased in the previous year. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES 


High Schools. The average annual cost per pupil for 
educational supplies in these schools was $7.44, which is 
$3.67 less than the preceding year’s rate. This is mainly due 
to the reduction in the rate at the South Side from $19.85 to 
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$5.38, the higher rate being caused by the furnishing of the 

initial equipment during the year 1913-14. | 
The following table shows the average annual rate per 

pupil during the last five years for purposes of comparison: 


IQIO-II IQII-12 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 

arringere. tee nee $3.63 .. $ 2.89 $ 2.66 $ 2.96 Nis y, 
Central Co & M. chee. = ao F. 13.30 12.009 10.86 10.26 
East Side C.& M. T. > 7.48: 16.81 15.02 16.44 12.98 
South (Side) Or ses se, yee ir +h 19.85 5.38 
Lotale Oe e ee $4190 . $907. $833 $11.11 $ 7.44 


The average cost per pupil last year for the two literary 
high schools was $4.31, while for the two commercial high 
schools it was $11.08. | 


Elementary Schools: ‘The average annual cost per pupil 
for the supplies charged to the appropriation was $1.16, as 
compared with $1.14 for the preceding year, and the total 
average cost was $1.27 as compared with $1.23 for 1913-14. 
The average per pupil for the last five years is shown in the 
following table: 


Text Books, Kindergarten Miscel- Special 
etc. Stationery Paper Material, etc. laneous tems Total 
1910-11... $0.70 $012 $0.28 $007 $012 $0.13 $1.43 
IQII-I2.. .70 12 .20 .06 10 I5 “ 1.40 
IQI2-I3.. 63 12 26 .07 12 09 1.29 
IQI3-I4.. 56 12 .20 .08 12 .09 1.23 
IQI4-I5.. 59 II .24 .07 ‘1S II 123 


The total cost of supplies for the teaching of domestic 
science in the elementary schools was $1,663.46, and for 
domestic art $1,933.78, and the cost per pupil for both sub- 
jects, based on the total average school enrollment, is $.064. 

In the year 1913-14 it was $.055. The increase is mainly in 
the domestic art supplies. On the basis of the enrollment of 
the pupils only to whom these subjects are taught, the rate for 
domestic science supplies is $0.91, and for domestic art sup- 
plies $0.23, as compared with $0.87 and $0.20, respectively, 
for the preceding year. According to the City Superin- 
tendent’s office, there were 1,834 pupils enrolled in the 
domestic science classes, and 8,430 in the domestic art 
classes. 

The average annual cost per pupil for manual training 
supplies in these schools was $0.16, the same as for the 
year 1913-14. : 
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Special Schools: ‘The peculiar character of these schools, 
and the diversity of supplies required by them from time to 
time make it difficult to maintain a rate that approximates 
equality when comparing one year with another. As a pre- 
lude to an analysis of this problem, I submit the following 
comparative table: | 


Average Educational Transporta- 

Enrollment Supplies | Food tion 
1913-14|1914-15| 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14]1914-15/1913-14 | 1914-18 
Misi EACed 4 NO sh keseea ance 42 AG} $2224.01 $6215) (SII 9Sni$12 02 |) oo teas 
Wneraded, “NO. 2se.s.c28:6. 32. 43 2.25 2: Sle V4 eae Welos BO 15 «cosets fue eee 
Alyea St. Defectives.......... *65 55 4.27 9.71 6.19 S204 pi sarce A Rey i fee 
Central Ave. Defectives.... 14 13 FOB ae Ok eb ia ocee. Vr enctodsce™ |eeaseaee 
Coe’s Place Defectives...... 69 98 TEOOS SOS 4coo le 4.44 Ib sees 61 
Newton °Defectives..............|. af ot Wee 00 teens y fas a eats EATER ah; 
State St. Defectives.......... ete {2s 70 4.27 8.82 3.00 Be GO) eas fs 2.33 
School for the Deaf.........| 57 65 SrA EL Os G4 pla eee) leectnes $4.26 | 6.09 
Washington St. Blind...... 11 12 Cag 1) G3 CURD ad Mee a 13.09 | 12.8 
Oamden St. Open Air...) 27 30 1.85 .17 | 14.44 | 7.00} 1.00 | 1.44 
Elizabeth Ave. Open Air..| 45 44 3.38 3.86 | 81.44 | 35.€9 9.74 | 11.46 
Lafayette Open Air............| ...... jeje ee aes $0) ahd | Yodo aee B04) eesesit, reer = 
Montgomery Open Air.....| 29 29 -02 LOT. DeoO ul) 4.04 1.57 | 1.36 
Morton St. Open Airv........ Pray 29 al | 12 7.86 9.31 1.24 1.52 


The total average for each individual school and for all 
the special schools is to be found in the financial statistics. 
* The 1913-14 figures for Alyea Street refer to the pupils 
enrolled in the Hawkins Street, Lafayette and South Street 
classes for defectives during that year, and then transferred 
to the Alyea Street building about a year ago. | 
' In the Ungraded and Elizabeth Avenue Open Air Schools, 
where a variety of food is supplied to the pupils, the average 
annual per capita cost for food was $20.37, and the average 
daily cost $.0955 as compared with $20.06 and $.0933 for 
the preceding year. It will be noted, however, that there 
was an increase of $4.45 per pupil in the Elizabeth Avenue 
Open Air School, notwithstanding the fact that a store room 
was provided in that school and a considerable quantity of 
staple articles were purchased at wholesale prices. 

In the classes for defectives, where milk is the principal 
article of diet, the average annual per capita cost was $5.56 
as compared with $4.50 for 1913-14. The average daily cost 
was $.0278 and $.0225, respectively. 

In the Open Air Schools, excepting Elizabeth Avenue, 
where milk only is furnished, the average annual cost was 
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$7.41, and the daily average $.0375. In 1913-14 the cor- 
responding figures were $9.11 and $.0455. 

Transportation for pupils attending the classes for 
defectives was allowed for the first time during the past 
year, but only three of these schools had pupils requiring 
such service. 

On the basis of total enrolltnent of these schools, and the 
open air schools, the cost per pupil would naturally be con- 
siderably lower than for 1913-14, but on the basis of the 
- enrollment in the schools,only where transportation charges 
have been paid, the rate was $3.47, while for the previous 
year it was $4.72. The preceding table shows, however, that 
the schools charged with transportation costs in 1913-14 
show an increase in this item of expense for 1914-15 of $.93 
per pupil, the rates being $5.65 as compared with $4.72. This 
increase is due probably to a larger number of pupils 
requiring carfares. 

The average per capita cost of the Special Schools as a 
whole for the various kinds of supplies charged to the text 
book account was $15.79, an increase of $2.69 over the 
previous year. 


Industrial Schools: ‘The Boys’ Industrial shows a 
decrease of $1.70 per capita for educational supplies, 
effected mainly in the industrial branches of its activities. 

The Girls’ Industrial has completed its first year of oper- 
ation at an average annual cost per pupil, as shown by the 
financial statistics, of $15.59. ‘This school should, however, 
be given credit for the funds recently received by the Board 
from the sale of some of its manufactured product. The 
rate then, so far as actual cost is concerned, would be | 


$11.71, 


Evening Schools: The annual per capita cost for edu- 
cational supplies in the high schools is $.15 higher than for 
1913-14, but $.15 lower than in 1912-13. A variation to this 
extent may be reasonably expected, and may occur during 
any period under ordinaty circumstances . 

The rate of $.54 per pupil in the elementary schools is 
substantially the same as for the previous year. 
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Summer Schools: The summer high schools, which were 
operated for the first time in the summer of 1914, were pro- 
vided with the necessary educational supplies at an average 
per capita cost of only $.30. Naturally, there is a consider- 
able difference in the rates between the Barringer ($.07) 
and the Central ($.69), owing to the difference in the type 
of the two institutions. I believe, though, that with a 
broader development of summer high school work, which it 
is fair to assume will follow a knowledge of the advantages 
to be obtained, the per capita cost will be increased. 

The reduction in the cost per pupil in the summer 
elementary schools from $.36 for 1913 to $.29 for 1914 is 
due probably to the large increase in enrollment, and yet as 
the supplies furnished to these schools consist principally of 
material which is used up or consumed by the pupils in their 
summer work, the larger enrollment would hardly account 
for a marked difference in the cost per pupil. It is possible 
that, in the development of promotion classes, rather than 
in the normal increase in manual training and kindred 
activities which predominated in former years, there may 
be a more logical explanation for the difference in the rate. 


Miscellaneous: ‘The following comparative table show- 
ing the quantity and cost of the paper furnished for writing, 
drawing, arithmetic, etc., during the years 1913 and 1914-15 
is herewith presented: 


1913-1914 1914-1915 
Quantity| Weight Quantity| Weight 
Reams Lbs. Cost Reams Lbs. Cost 

Memorandum. A............ 3,189 13,952 | $ 398.62 3,613 15,806 | $ 397.43 
= 2B hame aed | 22 ,693 70,912 3,063.56 | 21,950 68 , 600 2,634.00 
es Cae. 902 4,209 279.62 887 4,144 274.97 
Bie fir Dine asc et 2,559 11,942 793.29 2, (BO 12,768 817.8 
Exercise (Large)............ 18,404 92 ,020 5,613.22 | 21,348 | 106,740 5,817.38 
‘ (Small) ............ 14,447 36,120 2,347.64 16,346 40,866 2,288.44 
Pxammnation’:......... 619 8,666 817.06 621 8,694 567.18 
[ROD bie oe ee ee oe 612 4,590 189.72 481 3,600 149.11 
Hato) AU tcl. a beech ie BR As 174 2,167 43 50 241 3,000 60.25 
Manilla Practice............ 14 123 5.32 1% 147 2.38 
Drawing (White).......... 553. 6,636 453.46 661 7,932 489.14 
ss (Manilla)... 3,860 81,362 1,389.60 fig A LZ 30,160 1,187.84 
LV Th EE tee eae 68,026 | 282,699 |$15,394.61 | 72,612 | 302,457 ($14,715.92 


- The average price per ream for the last five years for the 
paper specified in the preceding table is as follows: 
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IQIO-II, 26 cents; IQII-12, 23 cents; I9I2-13, 23.2 cents; 
1913-14, 22.6 cents; 1914-15, 20.26 cents. 

In the following table is shown the quantity and cost of 
the books purchased during the year as compared with the 
preceding year: 


Increase or 
1913-14 1914-15 Decrease 


New books purchased............ 95,397 83,763 Dec. 11,634 
ooks received to be rebound or 
discarded 7) 3.0) ie 40,150. 56,026 Inc. 10,776 
Books’ tebound 3.2.22 S232) 19,669 18,455 Dec. 1,214 
Total of books handled....... 161,216 159,144 Dec. 2,072 
Increase or 
1913-14 1914-15 Decrease 
Cost of new books.......... $40,964.91 $37,440.32 Dec. $3,524.59 
Cost of rebound books...... 4,312.63 3,059.42 Dec. 353.21 


Cost of same books if new.. 8881.68 8,555.49 Dec. 326.19 

During the last five years, at the beginning of which 
period the Board adopted the policy of rebinding books, 
there has been expended a total of $23,718.68 for rebound 
books, which, if new copies had been purchased instead, 
would have cost $49,310.79. During the same period, the 
total number of books received from the schools to be 
rebound or discarded was 289,125, from which 109,853, or 
38 per cent., were returned rebound. ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


The total number of tons of coal purchased during the 
year was 12,303, at an average price of $4.30 per ton. This 
is $.13 higher than the average for 1913-14, and was due to 
an increase in the price of coal. Pea coal represented 73.5 
per cent. of the total quantity purchased, and the price 
throughout the year was $4.38 per ton as compared with an 
average price of $4.21 for the preceding year. 

The light and power charged to the day elementary 
schools shows an increase of $.05 per pupil, which, upon 
examination of the records kept in our office, is found to be 
the exact difference in the rate for electric power current 
used for ventilating purposes, and is accounted for by an 
increased use of the ventilating apparatus. In all other 
branches of the system, the rate is approximately the same 
as for the previous year, except in the day high schools, 
where the rate is $.13 lower, due to a larger enrollment in 
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the Barringer High and no appreciable difference in the 
amount of current consumed. 

There is also a marked decrease in the per capita cost in 
the Boys’ Industrial, due to the larger enrollment and a ten 
per cent. reduction in the total amount charged. 

In the matter of general supplies for janitors and for 
maintenance of furniture and equipment, there appears to 
be a favorable reduction in the per capita cost. The only 
case in which there has been a considerable increase is that 
of the Fawcett School of Industrial Arts, which had to bear 
the added expense caused by the removal of some of its 
equipment from the Academy Street to the Campbell Street 
building. 

The financial statistics accompanying the report show in 
detail the total cost and the average annual cost per pupil 
for each school, and the totals in cost and rate for the sev- 
eral sub-divisions into which the system is classified, but in 
order to show in a more comprehensive manner a compari- 
son in per capita cost between the year 1913-14 and the past 
year, with respect to the various kinds of supplies furnished 
under the supervision of this department and of which we 
keep the records, I submit the following statement. This 
includes printing, text books and educational supplies, 
general supplies, manual training supplies, fuel, light and 
power, water and insurance. 


1913-14 1914-15 
Day Schools— 

Pat Seene See Se: PR Py ay Boe $15.82 $11.01 
BURP OICH CCV Sl ns tg athe cn - 2.66 2.76 
Pemitistriabat aceite Sede 19.74 17.33 
Bela barron ce io aess stone 17.92 19.45 
eOIMeE TIC as. ie ec eke cite ate AAT 34 
i Elementary. <.27..ibs<. 39 ay 

Evening Schools— 
THIGH testi cd eenes aol. ice 2.83 2.98 
Hiementarys 2: cnet aes 2.61 2.75 
Industrial ©) ere serdar ac heen 4.93 5.54 


REQUISITIONS 


The number of orders received from the schools and 
departments during the year approximates 7,800, an increase 
of 300 over the preceding year. 

The number of requisitions to dealers and contractors 
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issued by the department is shown in the following com- 
parative table: 


1912-13 1913-14 IQI4-15 

Ror’ Incidentalg (527.000. Uo. Bosc Leak 59 38 16 
PAE pe tah Tht: pom te get “RUS Spee pat hg 137 161 175 
Sad EXE, DOOKS; Clovis tc ceases vce ses 2,145 2,626 3,434 
“SO SUPDIES taaen Yates Saeeuiiat aes 1,372 1,582 1,613 
Se ata roast oe week te eee 247 247 224 
er ePIAVRTOUNG Red « oe dela mere es oe 123 139 97 
So CANGRAIPS Ss gti crt oc ob Pesan e dares 524 572 534 
NEU TACAe VA DDAratuGne: sae e = Noe 157 168 170 
i SC, EA AG Bk Als OS ln a AD a 353 167 165 
“Construction Department........ 241 167 175 
To \Repair Department ...7..<....2. 441 425 415 
pea ie ERO ARS Se te Mirae ae 5,799 6,292 6,998 


The increase in the number of requisitions issued during 
the past year over the number issued during the year 1913-14 
is substantially 10 per cent. Owing to this increase in the 
work of the department, it becomes relatively more difficult 
to maintain a state of reasonable efficiency so long as the 
department is obliged to carry on its activities in its present 
very limited office accommodations. 

The interests of the pupils in the matter of the economy 
of their time require that there shall be as little delay as 
possible in securing and delivering the supplies which they 
need, even though the cost of such service may be increased. 

Previous reports indicate in a measure the wide variety 
of activities that enter into the life of the department, of 
which the ordering and delivering of supplies is only a part. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


The following statement shows the cost of maintaining 
the department during the past year: 


Dalaricgliey .'icl Rela de cre Feels 6 PR Ee Gr eee eee $21,261.05 
iP rintede Mattebey ye fe ruis 1 Ak eee elie exec ae ee a 315.60 
General Supplies (€ar Storage, ete.) 2222.7... e cee. 419.37 
Fuel: (Stock: Roo6m) 4.40 yoni re oe pee 87.60 
Light # Optock: Rootirc.. ui ves tie kas ahn $28 sd cee oe eee 72.40 
Water Matock Roctipi seeded sp acare se canian eee 7.40 
Insurance? (Tire ane Tiability)-cc.ananwmavcndeaees eevee 157.15 
Office Supplies): Nae per ooh o2 ore seen et eee eR 431.14 
Rent epee e's chek ne cee eae na ee ee 1,500.00 
Incidentals =o :2535.5 < eet eee ce ee ee ee we Se 400.00 
Auto's Carn. Tenairs. cic acc wards aeeinie eta ae sere 216.09 
$24,857.80: 
Equipment i c0'o2iw's 0's Geryeke ean apie eRe ec a teats 364.93 


Potelied. ox ie 6 ES SP UNTE SARE: ice TT ee ee Un ee $25,232.73 
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Exclusive of equipment, the total operating expenses 
($24,867.80) represents 6.7 per cent. of the total amount 
expended under the supervision of this department. This is 
an increase of 8/10 of one (1) per cent. over the preceding 
year. 

Very respectfully yours, 


SAMUEL GAISER, 
Superintendent of Supplies. 
September 23, 1915S. 


REPORT OF 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen: The year 1915 is the first complete year 
during which the present plan of conducting medical 
inspection has been in force, namely, a large corps of nurses 
conducting entire medical inspection, under the supervision 
of a few doctors. 

This plan has met with complete success in developing a 
larger volume of work without any loss in efficiency. To 
make a fair comparison we must compare the statistics of 
the school year 1914-1915 with the year 1912-1913, which 
latter year was the last year when the old plan of medical 
inspection was in force, which, as you will recall, was 
medical inspection conducted by physicians (part time 
employees), with the help of a few nurses. 

In the year 1912-1913 the total number of pupils inspected 
was 270,584, as compared with 398,442 in 1914-1915. In 
spite of this large increase in the total number inspected there 
was only an increase of 1,862 in the number excluded, and 
the attendance for the city during the year 1912-1913 was 
52,107 (90.4 per cent.) as compared with 56,334 (92.2 per 
cent.) for the year 1914-1915. ‘This means, therefore, that 
there has been a closer and more sympathetic oversight of 
the health of pupils, without a greater loss in attendance, 
which is due partly to the fact that a great many more treat- 
ments were given for minor ailments in the public schools, 
also because of a better and more prompt follow-up system 
at the homes of the pupils after exclusion, resulting in their 
speedy return to school with a saving in attendance, and, 
finally, to a change in the rules of quarantine which has 
made it unnecessary to exclude as many pupils as formerly, 
resulting in a further saving of attendance. 

It is interesting to stop to consider the effect in the better- 
ment of the health of the public school children which must 
undoubtedly be brought about, in part at least, by the 12,113 
talks on personal hygiene given by the department during 
the year 1914-1915, as compared with 1,146 during the year 
1912-1913; by 39,639 home visits in the year 1914-1915 as 
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compared with 10,758 during the year 1912-1913; by the. 
7,504 pupils taken by the department to the dispensaries 
throughout the city, as compared with 1,054 in the year 
1912-1913; by the 104,924 treatments given in public schools 
in I9I4-1915 as compared with 49,381 in 1912-1913; by the 
327 pupils referred to charitable organizations for help in 
T9T4-1915 as compared with none in 1912-1913; by the 321 
cultures taken of nose and throat as compared with 28 in 
the year 1912-1913; by the 45,182 cured cases in IQI4-I915 
as compared with 14,200 in the year IQI2-1913. 

The above statistics as enumerated explain in a ‘large 
measure that in spite of more thorough, painstaking, minute 
Inspection as carried out by the department, there has not 
been entailed a greater loss in attendance, but instead there 
has been a great gain in physical health and in betterment 
among the pupils. 

During the year 1914-1915 we have been quite fortunate 
in not having to contend with any severe epidemic of the 
more virulent diseases. There was, however, quite an 
epidemic of the minor contagious diseases, such as mumps, 
chicken pox and whooping cough. With the increased 
activities on the part of the Board of Health it is hoped that 
in another year this number will be even more reduced than 
heretofore. 

As in former years, it has been impossible for the depart- 
ment to comply with the State law in conducting the physical 
examination yearly of all pupils enrolled in the public 
schools. ‘This seems to be a physical impossibility where 
good work is to be done. During the year 1913-1914 thirty- 
six and one-third per cent. (364%) of the pupils enrolled 
were examined, while in the year 1914-1915 forty-nine per 
cent. (49%) were examined. ‘T'o my mind this repeated 
yearly examination, while theoretically desirable, is not at 
all practical. It is essential that every new pupil, before 
entering school and being enrolled, shall receive a complete 
physical examination, and receive another examination at 
the end of the third, fifth and eighth year of school life. 
This would not, however, mean that special examinations 
should not be conducted if needed yearly of any child sus- 
pected of having a physical defect or disease. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEDICAL INSPECTION IN NEWARK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FROM IQII ‘TO IQI5, INCLUSIVE 


1911 1912 | 1913 | 1914 1915 
Total number of pupils inspected.......... | 208,209 | 259; '729 | 270,584 — er 119 398,442 
‘otal number of pupils exciuded.......... 4,161 5,093 5,137 | 6,162 | 6,999 
Votal number of treatments given........ | 43,116 | 51,009 | 49,381 | - 94, 631 | 104,924 
‘Votal number inspected tor uncleanii- | 

THOSG 4d he ks Be eh ee 2,304 | 1,581) 1,645; 5,200 5,137 
Total number of pupils vaccinated... 4,221 | 4,830 | 5,030 4,846 he 
Total number of classes inspected........ | 9,954 | 20,255 | 19,123 | 15,419 17,115 
otal number of physicalexaminat’ns 24,670 | 28,588 | 37,971 | 24,048! 34,405 
Number of personal hygiene talks.......... 346 ) 497 1,146 5,907 T2etts 
Total number of visits to homes-........ 9,014 ; 10,062 | 10,758 | 12,131 39,639 
Votal number of pupils taken to dis- 

PEUSAIN oot AAG Se ee ee ter Gal $m 1,055; 1,054 2,327 7, DOL 
Number of haemoglobin tests cond’ct’d) 20... | cecceeeeceeee | 43) 868 587 
Number of pupils taken to optician...) 00000.) Jo... LW ee ee 115: 327 
Number of pupils referred to Charita- 

ables Organiza bi@mSetcc..cciac-.5-0e Peni costes teres liner e etre eaeceren 57 353 
Number of Binet tests conducted..........| .............. Hele, Seca. fy co Sa ee 139) 406 
Number of rooms fumigated.................... EDAD. ee ee ty |} 2,901°| 1,765 1,501 
Number of cultures taken...) cesses CREE | PARE : 109 321 
Number of cases cured ..................0..000... 11,563 14,517 | 14,200 31,054 45,182 

Ixclusions 
SAID SCESSi) ae ce ek eee ree es 16 | 19 17 6 } 
BAG) OURIGIS 0 chee see teers o cate cores caer eee acetate 5 11 9 g 7 
CHICK ON FOR ere toe sera neers err 217 326 358 410 476 
8.1 0s) ot, Ru ees ewkateet bak Seay creek RASeSs PEN 32 19) 25 23. 29 
Contagious eye disease... 402 438: 453 443 904 
Contarigus Tipe vireo. ester er tee £ 238 ° 334 324 210 273 
Diphtheriaes. ee we osv ORs teck Maske sd aot 23 28 28 53 64 
PTOI SID CLES sce acae Sees ence eater ke Senter ese sabe nee coseowceaeanas 4 4 3 1 
Wavite Hie eee ee ee eae os ree 28 ‘17 5 26, 36 
Fever; headache, ete. 222,200.01... 206 323 183: 280) 825 
Lnfiensapcc te ee e LeeE ook ed ee 6 : 5 4 20 
IM GASES tye tects tena pee 1 ae tare 167 137 264 244i ree. 
IMTS) Sek eh Soe LA Re Ree 145 | 588 3132! 261 863 
Non-contagious eye CISC ASES secon 161 | 44 42 46 110 
NOt aVaACGlN aCe GEs ee) Ae Ae a eee © 59 | 95 85 108 113 
Pulmonary. tuberculosis... 9 12 82 13 9 
Ring wOlM es ee eee ees 162 | 123 130 | 104 109 
ion Sillitiste me scise te ite ee Repetto ee Sree Sy 378 372) 323) 396 
(Pra chomnia Ge 2 e202 ec eee eee . 100: 42: 84 97 87 
Eten dual t CVCTe cae fe ese as ee IR nade OT eres 1 Lo) Locke ee 
Myles te vert fk ae 2c tS plas ot eae ie eat ae (Bean es) Wipe. oat ES! 5 lt cata eel 
SCA DIR. cee ee ee eS eee 115 55 | 141 | 123 165 
SCATIGEOPOVGD (oth otto ee hee eee re ee 27 | 29 | 89. | 126 49 
Sicily (4 CISC RSC sx 51 ce ese eee eee eee 86 97’ 67 ' 96 127 
Small POR eR insesaprep st chacectebopupasetetieedamssacinnchccmassA) Sethpuspussas a] 5 sadsenececeede Ue Mewtapececenaea Saanliiseiceced 9", eee 
Suppurating ear disease.....0.220 2. 31 | 42, 218 BVA $6 
Uncleanlimess ene eee ee 41 81 & 167 | 257 
Very) Pes eee Se ek een ee 925 | 1,196 1,562 | 1,447 1,923 
WihOODINe COUR cee eee eee 83. | 44 10. 114, 291 
CTAPAN CIN Br, scene a ee ee 40 46 32 | 64 10 
SCOTS chee a ee Re eee el 505 | 508 425 336) 151 
Treatments / 
ACHILLE CONUNCHLVItLS 8 =e 2,637 120: 117 | 752: 332 
SEO etd Sel hog SEO eae kee eS ae 199 99 98 | 798 312 
RSW OMe ete ies eT a ee 3,209) 1,896 1,453 | 2,686 3,323 
Tmipetiog: Pet: sn Son eae Ee eee ne 7,889 | 8,311 6,852 | 11,667 12,054 
HU WLS Sern tee ere ee ee ee 209 71 31 2901 140 
FGCP GTN Fe 5 Hee Se Loe hace hee Ente SE RE 9,857 6,272 6,305 9,180 7,484 
Moliuscium’ "eontagiosum.2 32. 10 13 15 37 14 
Per Tenterl is WOU ER Stes eaten 8,544 8,345 9,773 | 20,977 | 33.418 
Vaccination dressings... My T-f2) 7,140 , 18,599 16,486 | 30,660 41,403 
Others tyes seer 7. SF ee NPR ae ee 3,922 | 7,373 | 8,212 | 17,575 6,489 
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COMPARATIVE REPORT OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS AND 
DEFECTS FOUND 


1913-1914 1914-1915 
Number Percent. Number | Pereent. 
Number of physical examinations... 24500. | 2 tan 3 34,405 | pert 
IN CIET: HOTT AT a 8 ee Oe 6,791 2770 7,304 wal ty 
Number detective oo. cccccccce 17,745 .7230 27,101 :{ . 7875 
TAG tag RE, (Ey Caan) cae ae ee ee dees: | cans We IEA eta 1,658: . 0357 
Hnlarged cervical glanas.........3...0....:.... | DSO Ey. Weus e7 P 2,985 | 0684 
(Crilehige AT ale ieee eee AS hte pe ied MOE ren ee Oe eee 75 0016 
Arie GuGISC ASCs se Te te ee oe ee | aa) see oe 180 . 0028 
Pulmonary tuberculosis:......0.22.....38.. 160 Te Ce ee 64 0010 
PURI COLIS Ee SO ster yit tue en et ete ee Doo ein ae w4l' i} .0160 
IDETREMVEISDING rae ee ee ee LOL Perpeete et 132— 9) 0089 
DELEGU We ae GS ee 28 gue nba es Se edt TOG ce OG ee 189 0080 
Detective extremities ~<.2........8.2).0<... toy Oi Ml hs era eaee 226 .0048 
DELOCHIVERVISION me oshe ee bs a SAGO we et Lauer 63732 1456 
WELOCbIMEIICATIN Gy ce 1 tek art use gare 427 | .0100 
Defective nasal breathing........................ 048 y(n See 3 2,081 | .0439 
DIOLOCULVOBLCE UL sei) a ee Lee TAZ Om) Wt cee 2 21,918 | .4740 
Detorimed PAaAte. v8.6 Ss Cake Vag 1 eueae we 407 | .0088 
Impediment of speech... ifs Bo Sas t-pain genet 406 | .0107 
Hypertrophied tonsils... pa ES ea a Cee 6, 462 11397 
Poe wine) STOWE oo ee IOGISS See eRe: 1,340 | .0290 
WICHIE IND Meee ce ee ee eT VAP |= gtk aes 283 | .0061 
_ 80,795 46 , 241 | 1.0000 
| 
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It is interesting to note, in studying the records of com- 
pleted cases turned into the office, that in the year 1914-1915 
there were 48,489 cases referred for treatment by the depart- 
ment to family physicians, clinics or school nurse, against 
28,795 in the year 1912-1913; that in this number of com- 
pleted cases in the year 1914-1915 there were 31,682 cases 
treated through the efforts of the school nurse as compared 
with 13,565 in 1912-1913. In the year 1914-1915 the num- 
ber of cases referred to other agencies for correction was 
16,807 as compared with 15,230 in 1912-1913; of the number 
excluded in 1914-1915, among the completed cases, 4,547, 
with a loss of 34,953.5 days, as compared with 3,468 
excluded cases in 1912-1913, with a loss of 30,052 days in 
attendance. 

Of the completed cases in the year I914-1915 ninety-three 
per cent. were cured, as compared with eighty-seven per 
cent. in 1912-1913; three per cent. were improved, as com- 
pared with five per cent. in 1912-1913; and four per cent. 
were not improved, as compared with seven per cent in I1912- 
1913. Glasses were obtained by 28.8 per cent., as compared 
with 27 per cent in 1912-1913; II per cent. were operated 
on for removal of tonsils, as compared with 7 per cent. in 
IQI2-I1913; 35 per cent. submitted to operations for the 
removal of adenoids, as compared with II per cent. in 1912- 
1913; and 28 per cent. received dental treatment, as com- 
pared with 23.5 per cent. in 1912-1913. 

This increase in the number of corrections is due 
primarily to the persistent personal influence of the school 
nurse, both in the school and in the home, and to the excel- 
lent co-operation afforded the school system by the Super- 
visor of Attendance and his department, also the Newark 
Dental Association, and other clinics connected with the 
various hospitals in the city. 
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RECORD OF COMPLETED CASES 


Number of cases referred for treat- 

TISEC A eiste rcdctel a rahe sie cere > Bo hee etme 
Number of cases treated by nurse.... 
Number of cases referred to other 

agencies for correction............ 
Number excludemur ..a.nuesacuee eee 
Number of days lost in attendance . 
Cited: cia Sh echce Te eee eee aes 
Fin provedae cess tena oe ee pee 
NOL-IMpLOVeG. er oe et eee 
Number of pairs of glasses obtained. 
Number of operations for tonsils.... 
Number of operations for adenoids.. 
Number who received dental treat- 

ICD Ee Sir cts oes otter tae hs ee ee 


1914. 


37,630 
21,549 


16,081 
3,434 
32,704 
33,184 
1,527 
2,119 
1,181 
324 
269 


3,924 


IQI5 IQI4 

48,489 

31,082 

10,807 

4,547 

34,953-5 

45,159 88 % 
1,249 4 % 
2081 8 % 
1,940 26.5% 
Tage 7 a 
473 18 % 
6,157 30 % 


IQI5 


28 % 


The following table shows the number of days lost by 
pupils who were not sick, but were quarantined because of 


contagious diseases in the house 


COMPARISON OF DAYS LOST BECAUSE OF QUARANTINE 


—-—Days Lost—-— 
1913-1914  I914-1915 


Chicken’ pox) 2; CoN ae 7,903.5 
Dphitheriag 6 at eee.  elg 6,566.5 
scarlet pievetiss |< cMEae 18,568.5 
Measlésiiniis ote 36,468 
Mumios yo itis sn) fee ie 1,202.5 
Cerebro spinal meningitis 22 
Whooping cough........ 210.5 
Typhoid féver.jas.. 2 é4 17 
EOLA) eee 2 tae 71,018.5 


8,439 
5,885 


5,478.5 

1,598 
89 
30 
24 


21,543.5 


Per Cent. 
IQI13-1914 IQ9I4-IQI5 
ist 3917 
0925 .2732 
2615 2543 
-5135 “0742 
0169 .0O4I 
.0003 0014 
.0029 OOII 
.0003 0000 
1.0000 1.0000 


This marked decrease in the number of days lost is due to 
the decrease in contagious disease, and also to the change 


in the quarantine rules. 
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OPEN AIR CLASSES 


No activity now conducted by the school system has 
brought about better results and done more for the building 
up of the children physically than the Open Window Classes 
as well as the Open Air School. The statistics found below 
show a splendid improvement brought about in those who 
are fortunate enough to receive treatment by this means. 

I most earnestly urge, therefore, that the Board adhere 
to the policy of establishing an open air class in every new 
school building constructed within the city. Greater 
improvement might be obtained if meals were furnished 
these pupils, in addition to the milk that they now receive. 
The results obtained in connection with the work conducted 
at the Elizabeth Avenue School for Tubercular Children 
has been very gratifying, considering the poor equipment 
and the limited floor space that is afforded at present. 

I most earnestly urge that as soon as possible the Board 
carry out its plan to erect a new building to house these 
pupils, and do away with the waiting list which is now in 
existence. 


™ 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN WITH SPEECH DEFECTS 


An investigation conducted this past year, by the Depart- 
ment of Medical Inspection, disclosed the fact that there are 
four hundred and ninety-six (496) pupils afflicted with 
defects of speech. This handicap is severe and prevents the 
progress of these pupils, to say nothing of the embarrass- 
ment which it gives to the individual. 

I most respectfully recommend, therefore, that special 
classes, under special teachers, be created, where these 
pupils may be cured of their defects in speech so that they 
may take their place with other pupils in the school system. 
Such classes are now in existence in a number of cities in 
this country, and are bringing about wonderful results. 
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The following is a report of the attendance, gain in 
weight, and haemoglobin, from September, 1914, to July 
2nd, 1915, of the pupils in the Open Air Classes: 


eee OOOO 


Number of pounds gained by, 


UI RRRONLLT NS ES seco tae ta resct caus coset oaceeotes none: 
Number of pounds lost by! 


| 
A 
| 
| 


Average weight gained by 
each pupil, pounds.............-..- | 
Total gain in haemoglobin) 
of all pupils ant ceccba a Sere ot 
Total loss in haemoglobin of) 
all pupils Wee Seen Cre N ee ee. 
TPS) Ege ely Powe oe aS ees eae 
Average percentage of gain' 
in haemoglobin per pupil... 
Canavity of elass....22.0.5..- | 
Average attendance.................... 
Average enroliment.................... 
during the yeat................00- 


Elizabeth 
Ver be. 


| 


Camden | Lafayette 
O.A. | O.A. jery O. A.| 


Onaecnnseeecee 


10.38%. 
3 


Mcntgom-| Morton 


O. A; 
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The following statistics, facts and information have been 
obtained by a careful study of the records of all pupils for 
the school year, September, 1914, to July, 1915, inclusive: 


| Elizabeth | Camden | ‘Lafay ette irenerese | Morton 


|Ave. DOC ote LO aA me LOL Ae Pere: A. OucA. 

Total enrollment of class for 

LOUD ea ae ee ee 70 59 40 43; 57 
Maximum enrollment of class 47 31 30 30 30 
Average enrollment for 1914..| 45 27 ce 29 29 
Average attendance for 1914.) 39 24 ar 24 23 
Average enrollment for 1915.) 44 30) 27 29 29: 
Average attendance for 1915.. 40) 27 25: 25 26 
Average age on entrance........ | 10.5 yrs. | 9.7 yrs. | 10.33 yrs. 10.1 yrs. | 9 yrs. 
Average height on entrance.| 51.23 in. | 49 in. 48 in. 46 in, 49.2 in. 
Average weight on entrance, 

POUNDS ieee Ss ha ee cas | 59533 7} 54.5 58.4 56.5: 56.5 
Number of pounds below) | 

normal on entrance (as tc! | 

etoG 7 Bek er ea eee 342.5 | 308.9: . 449.4 D4 |, 101-9 
Average per cent. of haemo : 

PIOBIin one eee Rare Re. | S195" 3 47.6% 66.63% 69.3% 63.3% 
‘Total number of physieai| | | : 

@etects 2) eto Boake | 153 | 191 | 186 173 192 
Average number of physical) 

GeTeCis soe Ha) thc ats eet ee 3.3 4.24 3.5 4 Seo 
Average time on roll, months) 16.5 5.1 Sua 6 9 


Per cent. of enrollment hav-| 
ing a family history of! | 
GUbereulO Sis’ sta ee ee eee 50% 12% | 7.5% 11% 4 12.2% 

Per cent. of total enrollment) | 
having been in direct con- | / / 
tact with tuberculosis............| 41.33% | 12055 oem eee | 4% | 12.2% 

Per cent. of total enrollment! | 
having physical signs of 
LUDeTCULOSig pes ee ae ee 93.3% 1.6% 

Per cent. of total enrollment. 
giving positive reaction to 
the Von Pirguet Tuberculin 
IDOSt VAP BERR. ed Hs oe tee ® Chis toa epee ee BP ioe ave. Pees ea. 1% 

Per cent. of total enrollment) | | 
that were subnormal in) 
weight (as to height)............ | 9%  § 100% | 90% 49.7% 66% 

Per cent. of total enrollment; | 
above normal (as to height)) ........... Peete oof | Sey 13.5% | 33% 

Per cent. of total enrollment, 5 
that were normal as to | | 
height too, ste eee oe PF dl OCS inl reais ene 57% 36.8% | 1% 

Per cent. of those having | | 
physical defects who re-| 
ceived treatment directly 
due to the efforts of the 
Medical Inspection Depart- 

| 


BS 
fe 

% 
ae 
xe 


THON Gaerne 82.5%, 
Average gain in haemoglobin 6.2% | 
Average gain in weight, Ibs. | 6.5% 
Per cent. of the total enroll-. 

ment in whom the disease | | 

in lungs was arrested............ LOG A ceca yee Seen 0675 |. sean 
Per cent. of the total enroll- | | 

ment | CUTCH set cca ee 17.14% | 49.15% 20% | 44.1% 19% 
Per cent. of the total enroll- | 

ment improved... 57.14% 50.85% | 72.5% 53.6% B1L% 
Per cent. of the total. enroll- 

ment not improved............. DOS (a all eee ian 2.3 
Per cent. of the total enroll- 

Menta Le CIO es ees Sis aeeiede td eee i Acces ae 233 | > (2 
Per cent. of the total enroll- 

ment that earned promo- 

TIO) Hen eee ee re, 89% 81.5% | 
Per cent. of the total enroll- / 

ment that failed promotion 11% =| 18.5% 
Per cent. of the total enroll- 

ment transferred back to | 

their regular classes...) 11.8% 49.15% 25% | 51% =| 64% 

| , ! 


24.0, 8.28%] 9.8% | 10.7% 
3.25%) 2.16%] 4.0% 46% 
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SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN PARTIALLY BLIND 


I have found, and those who are my assistants have 
found, that there are a number of pupils who, while not 
blind enough to be enrolled in the class for blind children 
as now existing, where the Brail system is used, yet are so 
defective in eyesight as to be unable to compete with their 
fellow students who are of normal vision. These pupils 
should be grouped together in- special classes in a room 
specially chosen, with ideal lighting conditions, with special 
apparatus so that they may be taught, as far as possible, 
without the need of using their eyes. Such pupils could be 
taught to write on the typewriter and could be given 
extended courses in manual training, domestic arts, etc. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR PUPILS SUFFERING WITH OR SUSPECTED 
OF HAVING CONTAGIOUS OR INFECTIOUS EYE DISEASES 

The loss of attendance, as compared with the few pupils 
found to be suffering with, or suspected of having trachoma, 
is enormous. ‘This loss of attendance could be saved to 
those pupils entirely if a special class were afforded in which 
they could be assigned until cured. Were such a class estab- 
lished there not only would be saving in attendance to the 
school system, but cures would be brought about in a shorter 
time, for the reason that pupils could be kept constantly 
urider the observation of the school nurse and doctor, avoid- 
ing the possibility of their being excluded, as at present, and 
not receiving treatment with any regularity. 

I would recommend, therefore, that a class be established 
in'a section of the city where the greatest number of such 
pupils are found afflicted. 

As to the expense connected with this department, the per 
capita cost of medical inspection for the year 1913-1914 was” 
forty-eight and two-thirds cents (48 2/3c.) and for the year 
1914-1915 the cost was forty-eight and one-sixth cents 
(48 1/6c.), which is remarkable when it is considered that 
the efficiency of the department has been so greatly raised, 
at a lower per capita rate than the previous year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. J. HOLMES, 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 


REPORT OF 
Supervisor of Attendance 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen :—There was an increase in the per cent. of 
attendance during the past school year of one and seven- 
tenths (1.7) per cent. The per cent. of attendance for the 
year 1913-1914 was ninety and five-tenths (90.5) per cent., 
while that of the past year was ninety-two and two-tenths 
(92.2) /per. cent. 

This is the largest increase in the per cent. of attendance 
that has ever been shown in any one year since the reorgani- 
zation of the Attendance Department. It demonstrates very 
clearly that excellent results can be obtained in securing 
regular school attendance through close and_ intelligent 
co-operation between the principals, the Medical Inspection 
Department, and the Attendance Department. 

The comparatively mild winter was probably responsible 
for a part of this increase. ‘There were but few days when 
the smaller children were kept home in any great numbers 
because of extremely cold or stormy weather. ‘Thus the - 
per cent. in the kindergartens and lower grades shows an 
increase which while not as large as the total increase is 
considerably above that of last year. 

I give the following table to show the gain in per cent. 
during the past five years. 


TOIOSL OIE TE .. et cats ice ae One ee ea Pe 89.4 = (95.4) 
LOITALOI2 <a. ed erwin eae eee ae or ee 00. == (06. 
TOIS-IOT3 EPA i se ea ee ee 90.4 = (06.4) 
TOT AAEGIA a: stops estas adeceintn aye eedae tas Ned 90.5 = (96.5) 
LOLASTOTE 4 Oh oor erg CANS ai oee eee ee 92.2 = (082) 


The figures in brackets show the per cent. of attendance 
as it would have been under the former thethod of keeping 
the class registers. 

The total number of days present of all pupils during this 
year was ten million nine hundred forty-seven thousand five 
hundred sixty-eight and one-half (10,947,568%) days, 
while that of the preceding year was ten million two hun- 
dred seventy-six thousand eight hundred  seventy-nine 
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(10,276,879) days, making a phenomenal increase in the 
number of days present of six hundred seventy thousand 
six hundred eighty-nine and one-half (670,689) ) days. 

The total number of days absent for all reasons, 1. e., 
truancy, carelessness or indifference of parent, pupils kept 
out to work, sickness, quarantine, lack of clothing, etc., was 
nine hundred twenty-one thousand one hundred twenty-two 
and one-half (921,122) days, while that of last year was 
one million seventy-three thousand ninety-six (1,073,096) 
days. 

This shows a decrease of one hundred fifty-one thousand 
nine hundred seventy-three and one-half (151,97312) in the 
number of days absent during this year. At least one-third 
of this decrease in the total number of days absent was due 
to the great decrease in the number of children who were 
absent on account of quarantine. 

The total number of days absent caused by quarantine 
during the present year was twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred ninety-three (22,493) while that of last year was 
seventy-four thousand two hundred thirty-eight (74,238) 
showing a total decrease in the number of days lost through 
quarantine of fifty-one thousand seven hundred forty-five 
(51,745) days. This would seem to indicate that the pupils 
were singularly free from contagious or communicable 
diseases during this year and reflects great credit upon the 
Medical Inspection Department. 

Thirty-three thousand one hundred twenty-six (33,126) 
cases of absence, non-attendance, and truancy were referred 
to the Attendance Department by principals of public 
schools during the vear. Of this number twenty-nine 
thousand forty (29,040) were returned to public schools, 
one thousand eight hundred thirty-four (1,834) were 
granted “age and schooling’ certificates, two hundred 
seventy-three (273) were found to be too ill to return to 
school, one thousand six hundred fifty-seven (1,657) were 
found to have moved out of the city, and the remainder 
was found to have entered parochial and private schools. 

Attendance officers made nine thousand eighty-two 
(9,082) visits to public schools, one thousand two hundred 
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twenty-nine (1,229) visits to parochial and private schools, 
and forty-eight thousand three hundred thirty-nine (48,339) 
visits to homes during this year. 

Two thousand five hundred seventeen (2,517) cases of 
absence, non-attendance, and truancy were reported to the 
Attendance Department during the year by principals of 
private and parochial schools. ‘Two thousand three hundred 
thirty-five (2,335) of these pupils were returned to the 
schools from which they.were reported, one hundred forty- 
six (146) were found to be attending public schools, and the 
remainder found to be too ill to attend school, to have been 
granted “age and schooling” certificates, or to have moved 
out of the city. 

The reports of the investigations made by the attendance 
officers of the total number of cases referred to this depart- 
ment from all sources show that eighteen thousand seven 
hundred ninety-eight (18,798) or over fifty-two (52) per 
cent., were directly traceable to carelessness or neglect on 
the part of the parents, twelve thousand four hundred two 
(12,402) or over thirty-five (35) per cent., were caused 
by personal illness, illness of a member of the family or 
quarantine, one thousand six hundred fifty-five (1,655) or 
over four (4) per cent., were caused by lack of proper 
clothing, two thousand one hundred thirty-one (2,131) or 
only six per cent, were caused by truancy, and the 
remainder was caused by removals from the city. 

In ninety-four (94) per cent. of the cases of absence, etc., 
caused by parents, the visits of attendance officers were 
sufficient to cure the evil, but in dealing with the remaining 
six (6) per cent. of such cases it was necessary to use more 
drastic measures. One thousand one hundred thirty-nine 
(1,139) of such parents were summoned to the police courts 
and formal complaints were lodged against forty-two (42). 
- Of these court cases one thousand one hundred thirty-nine 
(1,139) were dismissed with a reprimand and warning from 
the court, thirty-eight (38) were paroled in care of the 
Supervisor of Attendance, three (3) were fined, and one (1) 
was sentenced to the County Jail. The latter case was a 
chronic one in which the parents of the child blamed its 
delinquency one upon the other. After this department had 
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exhausted all other means of securing proper attendance 
of the child complaints were made against both father and 
_ mother and they were arrested. When they were arraigned 
before the police magistrate it was decided by the court 
from the evidence submitted that the mother was the most 
flagrant offender and she was therefore sentenced to serve 
ten (10) days in the County Jail. Scarcely any trouble has 
been experienced in keeping the child in school since her 
release. 

Clothing and shoes were found and provided by the 
attendance officers for each one of the one thousand six 
hundred fifty-five (1,655) cases of children who were 
absent because they lacked proper or necessary clothing and 
shoes with which to attend school. As in past years this 
department has been compelled to secure such clothing, etc., 
through appeals to the Bureau of Associated Charities and 
by contributions from public-spirited citizens. One citizen 
alone contributed orders for more than sixty (60) pairs of 
new shoes to children who were practically barefoot in the 
middle of winter. 

It does seem to me that in a large and progressive city, 
such as Newark, it should not be necessary for the Attend- 
ance Department to depend upon private charity to enable 
these indigent pupils to attend school. I am firmly of the 
opinion that a fund should be established either by the 
Board of Education or by the Poor and Alms Department 
of the city from which this department might secure funds 
- to procure necessary clothing for children who are unable to 
secure it in any other way in order that they may be kept in 
regular attendance at school. Assuredly a very close watch 
would be kept and as thorough investigations would be 
made as at present before any of such fund, if established, 
would be drawn upon by this department. 

In many other states and cities such a course is followed 
and no child is ever allowed to absent itself from school 
more than a half day because of lack of shoes or clothing. 
In this city such a fund would cost but a small fraction of 
one (1) per cent. of the tax rate and I am satisfied that any 
amount that might be spent would be returned through the 
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allowance made by the state for the additional days attend- 
ance of these unfortunate children. 

Personal interviews were held by the Supervisor and his 
assistant with eight thousand four hundred ninety-four 
(8,494) parents during the year. Many of these interviews 
were caused by some delinquency of pupils because of which 
it was necessary to summon the parent to this office in order 
to impress upon them the necessity of compelling proper 
conduct on the part of their children. ‘The greater part of 
these interviews, however, were with parents who desired 
their children to secure “age and schooling” certificates in 
order to send them to work, but who for some reason were 
unable to produce sufficient proofs of the possession by the 
child of the necessary qualifications which are required by 
law before an “age and schooling” certificate can be legally 
issued. 

A great number of such appeals are made to this depart- 
ment daily and many sad cases of poverty are uncovered 
through them. I am very happy to report, however, that 
although no “age and schooling” certificate has ever.know- 
ingly been issued contrary to law by this department, some 
means have usually been devised to at least alleviate the 
distress in the family until such time as the pupil has been 
able to secure the necessary proofs of age, education, and 
physical ability and has been granted an “‘age and schooling” 
certificate. In some of such cases financial aid has been 
given by the Bureau of Associated Charities, in others by 
private individuals and very often work has been pro- 
cured for some member of the family or for the child itself 
after school hours. 

In New York and several other states a fund is provided 
either by the state or by the State Child Labor Committee 
(usually a private organization) from which is taken suffi- 
cient money to aid any family found to be in sore need 
because of the fact that a child over the age of fourteen 
is unable to secure the necessary “working papers” and is 
compelled to attend school when he or she might otherwise 
earn at least enough for his or her own support. I most 
earnestly wish that such an arrangement might be made in 
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this state or city because much valuable time is used by this 
department in endeavoring to aid such families through 
private organizations and individuais. 

One thousand eight hundred thirty-four (1,834) “age and 
schooling” certificates have been granted to children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen years who produced proofs 
of age and educational and physical qualifications as 
required by law. All of these proofs of age, etc., were sent 
to the Department of Labor at Trenton and returned by 
that department to this office where they are kept on file 
and are easily accessible at all times. 

On July 4th, 1914, an entirely new Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law and practically new Child Labor Laws went into 
effect. Under the provisions of these laws the duty of issu- 
ing “working papers,” as they were formerly called, was 
transferred from the State Department of Labor to the 
school authorities in each school district in the state. The 
enforcement of these laws does away for all time with 
the conflict between the Department Labor and the school 
authorities as to which was the proper department to 
decide whether a child was of sufficient age, possessed 
sufficient education, and was physically able to go to work. 

Formerly it was only necessary for an employer to 
secure an affidavit of age made before a notary public, 
Justice of the Peace, or factory inspector, setting forth 
that the child was at least fourteen years of age and stating 
the date, place of birth, and baptism of the child, to which 
-was attached some documentary proof of age in order to 
relieve himself of all responsibility of employing a child 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years. Under 
the present laws no employer may legally employ any child 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years of age until 
he has received and placed on file in his place of business 
an “age and schooling” certificate issued by the Supervisor 
of School Exemption Certificates of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the school district in which the child resides. Such 
“age and schooling” certificates must state that the officer 
issuing the same has received and placed on file in his 
office the proofs required by law that the child to whom 
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the certificate is granted has completed at least five yearly 
grades as prescribed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, is at least fourteen years of age, has attended school 
at least one hundred thirty (130) days in the twelve (12) 
months preceding the date of application, can read and 
write legibly simple sentences in the English language, is 
familiar with simple operations in arithmetic up to and 
including fractions and in addition thereto has been pro- 
nounced by the medical inspector of the school at which 
he or she attends to be in a normal physical condition for 
a child of its age and able to do the work proposed. The 
employer must also fill out and send to the office of the 
Supervisor of School Exemption Certificates (in most 
cases the principal executive of the Board of Education) 
an “employers certificate’ which states that he (the 
employer) has given employment to the child named on 
the certificate after having received an “age and school- 
ing’ certificate and that he proposes to employ such child 
at some specific form of labor and that he will pay said 
child a certain wage and will immediately return the “age 
and schooling” certificate to the issuing officer in the event 
of the child’s leaving his employ for any reason. 
Obviously the enforcement of these laws has added 
enormously to the detail work which must be performed 
by this department but it is more than justified because of 
the better enforcement of the Compulsory Education Law 
which is now secured. Under present conditions no child 
in this city, whether attending public, parochial, or pri- 
vate school, can leave school and be legally employed until 
he or she has appeared at this office and has been granted 
an “age and schooling” certificate upon the conditions as 
stated above, while under former conditions little or no 
attention was paid to the educational or physical qualifi- 
cations by pupils of the parochial and private schools 
many of whom left school just as soon as they were four- 
teen years of age and secured employment under the 
“working papers” issued by the Department of Labor. 
Of one thousand eight hundred thirty-four (1,834) 
pupils to whom “age and_ schooling” certificates were 
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granted nearly sixty (60) per cent. secured employment 
in factories and workshops, about twenty-five (25) per 
cent. in stores and other mercantile establishments, twelve 
(12) per cent. in laundries, in domestic service, and as 
office boys, one (1) per cent. remained at home to assist 
in household duties, and I am very happy to report but 
one (1) per cent. chose the so-called “blind alley” employ- 
ment such as newsboys, messenger boys, peddlers, etc. 
The fact that such a great per cent. of these children 
secured employment in some occupation which at least 
affords a possibility of future usefulness and advance- 
ment is in my opinion due to the provision of the law 
which compels them to have secured at least the educa- 
tion which is provided in the first five grades in the ele- 
mentary school. It is certain that in former years chil- 
dren of fourteen years of age left school when in the 
second or third grade and such children were not able to 
secure nor did they particularly desire to procure any 
employment except in the “blind alley” forms of labor. 
This department has paid but little attention to that 
section of the Compulsory Education Law which provides 
for the issuance of “age and working” certificates to chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and sixteen years to enable 
them to work at certain kinds of employment during hours 
when they are not compelled to be at school for the reason 
that there is a direct conflict between the provisions of 
this section and the Child Labor Laws. Section 13 of the 
Compulsory Education Law provides that an “age and 
working”’ certificate may be granted under certain condi- 
tions to any child over the age of ten years and permits 
such child to be employed in certain forms of labor during 
hours when the child is not compelled to be in attendance 
at school while the Child Labor Laws prohibit the employ- 
ment at any time of any child under the age of fourteen 
years in any factory, work-shop, or “mercantile” estab- 
lishment and “mercantile establishment” is defined by the 
same law as being any form of employment other than in 
a factory or work-shop. These laws also prohibit the 
employment of children under sixteen years at any time 
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or at any form of employment unless such child has secured 
an “age and schooling” certificate. 

It seems to me that it would be absolutely absurd for 
this department to issue a certificate to a child between 
the ages of ten and sixteen years which apparently permit- 
ted his employment when anyone who should employ such 
child would be directly violating the provisions of the 
Child Labor Law. 

I protested against this section of the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law before its passage but was overruled. I think 
that any attempt at a practical application of it, however, 
has clearly shown its absurdity and I hope that it may be 
amended during the next session of the Legislature. 

Complaint was made by this department in the police 
court against one parent who was found to be employing 
two sons of ten and twelve years of age respectively on a 
milk wagon every night from eleven o’clock until seven in 
the morning. The magistrate before whom this case was 
tried reserved decision and resigned before any decision 
was given so that the man escaped punishment but the 
object of the department was attained as the father imme- 
diately ceased employing these children at night and they 
were enabled to obtain sufficient sleep to. allow them to 
keep awake during the day and do their proper amount 
of work in the classroom. 

One hundred thirty-nine (139) cases of pupils who were 
suspended by principals of public schools were investigated 
and dealt with by the Supervisor. Seventy-four (74) of 
these suspended pupils were, after consultation with the 
principal of the school from which they were suspended 
and with the parents, transferred to other graded schools 
for further trial, thirty-two (32) were transferred to 
Ungraded Schools, twenty-five (25) given further trial at 
the school from which they were suspended, three (3) 
left the public schools and entered parochial or private 
schools, four (4) were found to be over age, and one (1) 
moved from the city. Eleven (11) of such suspended 
pupils who were transferred to other schools failed to make 
good and were afterward sent to Ungraded Schools. All 
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suspended pupils who were given further trial at their 
own schools or transferred to other schools were placed 
on probation and compelled to report weekly at this office. 

One hundred forty-four (144) boys were recommended 
for transfer to an Ungraded School by principals of pub- 
lic schools during the year. After consultation with the 
principal and parents fifty-one (51) boys were so trans- 
ferred, eighty-o1e (81) were transferred on trial to schools 
other than the one from which they were recommended, 
eight (8) were reinstated for further trial, one (1) was 
placed by his parents in a parochial school, two (2) were 
found to be over age, and one (1) was sent directly to the 
City Home. Seven (7) boys were transferred to Ungraded 
Schools after they had failed to make good in graded 
schools, one (1) was sent from the Ungraded School to 
the City Home, and one (1) was sent to the State Home 
for Boys by the Juvenile Court. 

Splendid work has been accomplished in the Ungraded, 
or as they are called by law Special Grade Schools, dur- 
ing this year. All three (3) of these schools have been 
filled to their capacity and many boys who should have 
been sent to these schools were kept in regular graded 
classes because of lack of room. ‘This was extremely un- 
fortunate because such boys are very apt to try to destroy 
the discipline of the class and place a heavy burden upon the 
teacher. 

Through the ability and untiring zeal of the principals 
and teachers of these schools many boys thought to be 
entirely incorrigible have been made to realize the error of 
their ways and have been returned to regular classes with- 
out giving further trouble. The general spirit of the boys 
and the discipline in these schools would, I am sure, com- 
pare favorably with the average graded school. In the 
South Tenth Street Ungraded School (No. 1) and the 
Chestnut Street Ungraded School (No. 2) the boys are 
given considerably more manual training and physical train- 
ing than is given in the regular grades and in addition are 
kept up to grade in the regular elementary studies. The 
noon meal, which is prepared and served by the boys them- 
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selves, has been a great factor in building up many of these 
boys physically, and with better physical health has come 
better thoughts so that indirectly it has served to aid greatly 
in their reformation. 

I am looking forward to a great increase in the number 
of boys who will be helped when the new school which has 
been provided for in this year’s budget to house the 
Academy Street Ungraded Class is built. Up to this time 
that school has lacked about every facility which might 
serve as a help to the teacher and it is only because of her 
exceptional ability and understanding that she has been 
able to obtain such good results in the reformation of the 
boys who have been sent to her class. I sincerely hope 
that great consideration will be given to the plans for this 
new building and that it may become a model for this 
important work. 

It has become generally recognized by Compulsory Edu- 
cation Officers throughout the country that a complete and 
reliable school census aids greatly in securing the attend- 
ance of all pupils who come within the provisions of the 
law. Pi 

I am fully of the opinion that a complete card catalogue 
map of this city could be made up and a continuous school 
census maintained so that it would be a simple matter to 
know the address of any child in the city and for the offi- 
cers of the Attendance Department to know what each child 
is doing i.e., whether legally employed or what school they 
attend. This could be done I am sure without the neces- 
sity of hiring special enumerators (as in other states and 
cities) and without a very great amount of expense through 
the co-operation of the principals and teachers and the 
Attendance Department. | 

A good start has already been made in that direction but 
lack of room and help in the office of the Attendance 
Department has prevented the work being carried on to 
my satisfaction. I am awaiting with keen interest the final 
figures in the state census which has recently been taken 
of the population of this city for I am of the opinion that 
these figures will show that Newark has the largest per 
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cent. of its entire population enrolled and in attendance 
at the public schools of any city in this country. 

I give below a tabulated summary of the work of the 
department during the entire school year. 
No. of cases of truancy reported by principals of public 


SMT Ste sD at aah ee cee ICAL siete aoe es OR EN a enraameraielae « te.cca 53 2,131 
No. of cases of absence reported by principals of public 

AUR US) Be ean RP ER ae Pet ae net ip aan oe phe a A ry 30,638 
No. of cases attending no school reported by principals of ; 

Peers MAE THOOL Got er9 7 art icc hoot al aiiatais wo cea s Se Aa weT a sieht s 357 
No. of cases of truancy, etc., reported by principals of other 

BEC Gree Me ACY ere Relate Mia sd caters ck clas were ates, fe ee ABA) 
No. of visits to public schools by attendance officers........ 9,082 
No. of visits to other schools by attendance officers......... 1,229 
No. of visits to homes by attendance officers................ 48,339 
PUIG OT ISTO HICCSLSOE VOU setae eb ala cd Fo time a ead retes coms 1,475 
No. of parents summoned to Criminal Court............... 1,139 
No. of parents and guardians prosecuted and convicted..... 42 


No. of pupils returned to public schools by attendance officers 29,040 
No. of pupils returned to other schools by attendance officers 2,335 
No. of children found on the street and taken home by 


A TICE CRICET Sitter yer ae hale tar che csccal dw jel ent outvers’a. e''ev0, ole care 633 
No. of children found on the street and taken to school by 

RPT “OIICEN Sines slots parece ee ua cls God thainle Ge wlasiele'ce sacs 1,295 
No. of transfer cards investigated by attendance officers.... 7,225 
No. of “age and schooling” certificates issued............... 1,834 
No. of cases of absence found to be caused by illness....... 12,129 
No. of cases of absence found to be caused by lack of clothing 1,655 
No. of boys recommended for transfer to Ungraded Schools 144 
No. of boys transferred to Ungraded Schools............... 102 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to Newark City 

ye ST a FS aa a ehh ae eg Il 
No. of permits and badges issued to newsboys.............. 105 


i desire to thank the Board of Education and the City 
Superintendent for their hearty support during the year, 
and to express my gratitude to the principals of both public 
and parochial schools for the hearty co-operation which 
has made the excellent attendance of this year possible. I 
also desire to acknowledge my appreciation of the gener- 
ous aid and co-operation extended to me by the Courts, 
the County ‘Probation Department, the Bureau of Associ- 
ated Charities, and the Superintendent of the Newark City 
Home. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. A.. MacCALL, 
| _ Supervisor of Attendance. 
Newark, August I, I9QI5. 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Report of Supervising Architect 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen: The following buildings have been completed 
during the past year: 

An addition of sixteen classrooms, gymnasium and audi- 
torium to the North Seventh Street (Garfield) School, to- 
gether with the replacing of a non-fireproof stairway in the 
old part of the building with a reinforced concrete fireproof 
stairway provided with smokeproof doors, greatly eliminat- 
ing risks from fire panic in the old part of the building. 

An addition of twenty-eight class rooms and a gymnasium 
at the Lafayette School completes the rebuilding of this 
school as contemplated in 1909 when the first part of the re- 
construction was undertaken. A very attractive setting has 
been obtained for this building by planting and sodding the 
yard spaces in front of same. 

An addition of eighteen classrooms, auditorium and gym~ 
nasium at the Thirteenth Avenue (Robert Treat) School, 
completes a building on four sides of a large interior court. 
This court is proving to be very satisfactory and being 
cement paved over its entire area, forms an ideal yard for 
supervised play during good weather, as it is protected from 
the cold winds of winter. The auditorium is of especial in- 
terest, having a large gallery giving a total seating capacity 
for the room of 930. In designing this building it was 
found possible to provide very good street access to the audi- 
torium, which, together with its large seating capacity and 
the central location of the school, makes an ideal audito- 
rium for the various needs incidental to the wider use of 
school buildings. 

A new building of fifteen classrooms, auditorium and 
gymnasium has been built for the McKinley School, form- 
ing one wing of what in the future will be a building ar- 
ranged about three sides of a large central court facing the 
street. The plan and exterior appearance of this building 
are of a different type from any heretofore built in this city. 
This school being located in a congested neighborhood with 
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no local playground spaces available for the great number of 
children, it was decided to raise the first class room floor 
_ well above the yard level, supporting the outside walls of the 
building on arches and piers, thereby creating a large play 
court, open on three sides, under almost the entire area of 
the classroom portion of the building. ‘The exterior of the 
building has been finished in white stucco, trimmed with 
brick and colored tiles and capped with a decoratively 
painted cornice, recalling some of the attractive character- 
istics of Italian buildings, in harmony with local sympathies, 
as the children of this school are predominantly of Italian 
extraction. 

At the Barringer High School a much needed improve- 
ment has been made by building a new stage with its pros- 
cenium arch trim in the auditorium. This room had not 
heretofore been provided with adequate stage facilities for a 
school of its size and importance. The light court walls 
have been painted and have improved the interior appearance 
of the school to a great extent. 

At the Central High School, the interior of the fourth 
story has been completed to meet the demands of the large 
increase in enrollment, and has consequently provided ac- 
commodations for about 500 additional pupils. 

Except for the new features at the McKinley School 
above referred to, the buildings generally have followed the 
developments of recent years. Materials and general con- 
struction have been generally standardized to give the best 
results. 

In order to meet the growing importance and use of 
the stereopticon and moving picture machine in school work, 
the auditoriums of the North Seventh Street, McKinley, 
Thirteenth Avenue and Barringer High Schools have been 
provided with moving picture booths, forming permanent 
parts of the structures and designed in harmony with the 
rooms in which they occur. Such booths will hereafter be 
provided for in all new auditoriums. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. F. GUILBERT, 
Supervising Architect. 


REPORT OF 
Supervising Engineer 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen :—The standardizing and systematizing of our 
work which has been going on from year to year, has 
naturally resulted in a material cutting down of the force 
necessary to handle same. It is notable therefore that the 
work of the past year has been carried on by a remarkably 
small force of employees for a department of this kind. 

It is notable, also, that the salary increases for the past 
several years have been almost negligible. ‘This is due in 
a large measure to the department’s desire to turn out better 
work and as cheaply as possible. 

The work this year has been for the most part of a very 
dithcult character, being composed principally of additions 
to old buildings. Usually speaking, about twice the amount 
of time is required on this character of work as is required 
on new buildings. E 

Besides attending to this regular routine work, the 
department has found time to inaugurate some new meth- 
ods towards a better co-operation between the various con- 
tractors and to keep in touch with recent evolutions in the 
equipment and operation of school buildings. 

In behalf of the first named undertaking, we are glad 
to be able to report that means have been devised whereby 
the engineering contractors may get their work in without 
seriously delaying other contractors. This has been accom- 
plished by first seeing that the other contractors prepare 
as early and as completely as possible for the reception 
of the equipment and then that the equipment contractors 
follow up as closely as possible. As a result there have 
been no serious delays from this source during. the entire 
year. 7 

In matters of design, we have not found it advisable to 
depart very far from our established practices. Perhaps 
the most important departure consists in the heating and 
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ventilating of assembly rooms and community rooms sep- 
arately from the remainder of the school, in the interest 
of flexibility and the growing requirements for the sepa- 
rate use of these rooms in the wider use of school buildings. 

A number of improvements have been made in the minor 
details. Some of these are, however, of the greatest impor- 
_ tance to the proper operation and appearance of the schools. 
Tor instance, radiator supports have been changed to an 
adjustable type so as to prevent leaky radiators; finishing 
plates, to a mechanically secured type, so as to prevent mis- 
placed and unsightly plates around pipes; thermostats, to 
an adjustable type, where required, for cutting off heat in 
parts of building not in use; covering, to an all-sewed can- 
vas instead of part sewed and part banded, so as to give 
a more uniform appearance; ventilators, to a rectangular 
type, so as to present a better appearance; urinal overflows, 
to a non-stepable type; and a number of other items of 
this character. 

There are a number of evolutionary ideas such as the 
“re-circulation of air for ventilation,” “individual air sup- 
plies for pupils,’ “open window systems of ventilation,’ 
“variable class room temperatures and degrees of humidity,” 
all of which are being tried out in various localities. Such 
experiments are being watched very closely, but none of 
these systems are as yet in any condition to be tried in 
Newark Schools. 

A great deal of time and study has been given to the 
matters of operation, with the result that several new ideas 
will be put into service this season. 

One of these is designed to alleviate the discomfiture 
from fetid air conditions in class rooms and to prevent the 
unnecessary waste of heat through the opening of win- 
dows. Another is to prevent if possible a few of the colder 
blooded teachers in most every school building from re- 
quiring an abnormal amount of steam on the entire build- 
ing, thereby wasting heat and sapping the vitality of pupils. 

We find in this connection that there is a lot of loose 
thinking and talk about the unsatisfactory features of 
modern ventilation. It is our judgment in such matters 
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that existing systems when properly operated are quite 
adequate and of the best character that can be had within 
reasonable costs as at present established. It is hoped that 
such irresponsible criticism as yet exists will soon give 
way to a better understanding of the subject by all con- 
cerned. 

The innovations which were inaugurated last year, 
namely, the regular installation of air washers and the ven- 
tilation of assembly rooms by the up-draft system are prov- 
ing quite successful. We have heard numerous favorable 
comments in favor of the humidified schools by principals 
and teachers, who have tried both. 

An extensive tabulation of the operating costs and con- 
ditions in the various school buildings has been made and 
will be used for improvements in economy and efficiency 


of operation. 
JANITORS 


During the past year considerable time has been spent 
in giving janitors special instruction in the operation of 
their plants, with the result that the plants in some of the 
buildings are being operated with greater efficiency at the 
present time than ever before. 

For the ensuing year we have planned to carry this spe- 
cial instruction somewhat further by lectures delivered to 
the janitors at the meetings of their association and by 
actual demonstrations at the buildings. 

The manner in which the janitors have co-operated with 
us in following out our suggestions and ideas has been very 
gratifying. | 

It might be interesting to the members of the Board to 
know that the Janitors’ Association has appointed several | 
committees with the object of improving their efficiency. 
For instance, they have a visiting committee, whose duty 
it is to visit the schools periodically and exchange ideas 
for their mutual betterment. 

They also have a committee whose duty it is to visit 
schools of other cities so that they may become familiar 
with any new ideas which might prove beneficial to them. 
These committees of course report their findings to the 
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association, and the matters are made subject of discus- 
sion. 

I wish that the members of the Board might find occa- 
sion to drop in at some of the meetings of the Janitors’ 
Association, for the purpose of seeing for themselves what 
efforts are being made to maintain the standard of janitor- 
ship in this city. 

REPAIRS 


Following are appended two tables showing the cost of 
the repair work done by the Repair Department of the 
Engineering Division for the year July Ist, 1914 to July 
Pst, -IO15. 

Table No. 1 shows the repairs done by contractors on 
orders issued by this department. ‘Table No. 2 shows 
repairs done by the Repair Department. 

These tables are interesting, in that they indicate very 
clearly which schools require more attention than others. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. W. KNIGHT, 


Supervising Engineer. 
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TABLE NO. 1—SHOWING COST OF REPAIRS 
MADE BY CONTRACTORS FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR, ENDING JUNE 30, 1915 


REPAIRS | HEATING | rotaal 


SCHOOLS ———__—_—_—— j ——_—_————| No. Total 
No. Jobs Cost No. Jobs| Cost Jobs | Cost 
ae ee Skee SLUR pea ey ee pay eee aes ae 
Barringer High eee e 4 $ 27.92 fe) $ 849.68! 13 .$ 877.60 
Oentral High si. gee, ee 12 647,89 5 696.01 |; 17 1,343.90 
Mast Side highs. hoie on es 4 337.08 2 79.00} 6 416.08 
South Side Hich-j 22 jak 58.17 oF 51,33 4 4 109.50 
Abington Avenue........0.0..cc0....-- 2 20.45 is 231.45} -.9 251.90 
AilvyeatStreetem Sse wo eas 2 45.42 SEP Wheat ae t tad * 45.42 
Alexander) Strect:-..2 eee 1 31.03 dl TO.f0 8 46.78 
ANI PS treet. 25 eae ees es oe Re a EAP LO if. 365.52, ae 360.52 
A VOD AVeIUe 215 dahon ye 1 8.58 4 204.92, ob 263.50 
BelmontGA Venues. see fe a : 13 665.08 6 364.41 | 19 1,029.49 
Bereeie (StTGeh ea is ates see 7 159.74 5 2370L4 12.4) 397.55 
Ber ROley yo es ee 2 46.97 3 102.72| 5 149.69 
since VU Streeter see yea ae a 50.65: - 2 142.65! 3 193.30 
LBurMece Street: sakes eee ee 6 92.95 6 411.25 12 504.20 
CaimodensS treetcisce eee eee 4 29.93 4 161.04; ~8 190.97 
Campbell Street.......... aa ee Oe 6 654.07 Ph aieih Mera e Al 6 654.07 
Car teretiy. 22 tes sett Sede Bees DA 6.50 Hela d dei pe ee Rae. 5 ieee 6.50 
Jentral tAventiés. orem vi 79.47 5 184,13) } 12 263.60 
Charlton. strech. ae 2 56.88 2 49.80 4 106.68 
Chestnliby Sureeiin ee meres 1 10.60 6 140.98 7 151.58 
ClevelanGdars ties 2 eh eet ae 6 47.75 4 1389.67 ' 10 187.42 
Dayton Ci wee ace iss ae la cca t | a Sa Baty a 185.40 1 185.40 
Elizabeth Avenue.......................... 9, 12.65 1 11.60: s 24.25 
Wighteenth Avenue...................... 4 89.10 4 347.81 8 436.91 
iota. eee ee pee I liad | enue AN 4 181.27 4 181.27 
Fifteenth Avenues. t2e 6 eo) 6 57.95 | 6 198.05; 12 256.00 
Fourteenth Avenue....0.0...:.-..00| 1 2.23 2 $3.90: 3 86.13 
Pranklin. | eee ee he a nt 4 86.23 | 5 332.46 | the 418.69 
AF AITel ds Ee ee eee Gis 5 144.92 5 115.29 |° 10 260.21 
Girls SeIngdustii alas Ae 19 796.38 sLcelghe Way Leer eee } 19 796.38 
Hambnre; Pidce teense 6 67.55 By 28y |) 9.48.30 ee 415.85 ° 
dawkins Street. > ee. ee e 82.15 2 (MP ols 109.40 
Hawthomer a 4 559.26 4 116.64; 8S ' 675.90 
Lata vettenteceons ae ae a 5 77.63 2 hes, 249.34. 
Lawlen Cen setter oto pee 1 20.44 3 154.85 4 175.29 
Lincoln eee Raat hk ree ee 1 275.00 2 8.40' 3 283.40 
MadiSOi seiko eon) ee Useee 5 164.71 4 | 88.36! 9 248.07 
MarketeeStreetcs urn. mares at 8.32 eS ype, tle Oke il 8.32 
MillerssStreet..\isho ts os od 6 58.14 7 125.25) 13 183.39 
Monmouth © Street...) 2 43.72 2 180.60 | 4 224.32 
Monte O Mery fecal. ore ke ee 2 83.60 2 54.15; 4 137.75 
MOTTON RS LCA basen cee eee 4 135.73 4 11879 ss 254.52 
INGWHON 9 beso canal Mp ee 7 38.70 2 80.35: 9 419.05 
) DETR AII eee oe ete a SS ee A 4.35 2 14.58: 4 18.93 
Rid See Coe i 5 eee 3 88.76 5 417.97) 8 566.68 
ROBeLOTIre d te bt eee te 5 88.53: 6 422.54| 11 461.07 
Roseville Avenue... 1 46.65 1 ITC. ee 58.60 
State; Strectsere ve yea. meee i 35.85 caf PE Reese sa ares 35.85 
Seventh Avenue ..:.:..2c.cccesc.. 6 113.28 6 108:63. 4° 732 216.91 
South Street Ph. 4 200.37 1 63.37 D 263.74 
South Eighth Street.................... 4 155.88 4, 87.25n ns 243.13 
South Market Street.................. 3 21.46 4 250.64: - 7 272.19 
South Tenth Street.................... 3 163.12 2 99.42; 5 262.54 
SuuImMer, A ventec es ee 8 10.70 8 70.85; 6 81.55 
SUN nerier la caves see ee ey ik 31.14 5 62.36) 6 93.50 
Sussex ‘A VenUeG Sees oe 5 62.65 3 88.88 8 151.53 
Warren >: Street ek Be) 4 120.69 3 182.19 | 7 302.88 
Washington Street...................... oh teat per ee 2 19,50) > 2 19.50 
Waverly AVenue.........cccccccccue.c..| 4 35.90: 4 504.96; 8 | 540.86 
Webster 5. oe ee 6 161.32 2 79.55 § 240.87 
WestaSid eis coats Breit £ 3 74.95 Sy oer. Hi 74.95 
Boys Industrial... 2 533.08 1 348.33 3 881.41 
Academy Street Ungraded...... 2 70.25 Cain ty Fs f muaiee 70.25 
Ungraded Noi bs > ee 1 5.82 eee eee aI 5.82 
Ungraded Nos 355 1 DOW Pha at tae eee 1 3.85 


| ef fl 
237 $7,810.14 198 —_|$10,341.47 | 435 ($18,151.61 
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2—SHOWING COST OF REPAIRS 


MADE BY REPAIR DEPARTMENT FOR THE 


SCHOOL YEAR, ENDING JUNE 30, 1915 


' SCHOOLS 


BATTING EN GEL OD ace he ekecceteecccn 
Aa ed HR Fo) 0 aR ae ie ere 
TEAC LAS (6 Cie fg 6 Sane aa i 
BHC IGG? ELIS ob soc. ceceed in 
Abington AVenue.....2..2.2.-.4 
Alexander Streét.....................2+ 
UWA, SiS LY COG, 258s o acess cnscce-sednscctaen 
PATITUAPUN Ge beeen te sa Tg | 


Belmont Avenue................ paste tace 
PE PSER PID gS ULC bet -tccecicacecnscaeeoe vs | 
Berkeley 
BEG OTETE Pho 9 UAC} eN Beene a geome dea 
PEXTIPTAC GA EY CO Gees teh coon rep clcsteatacasse: 
Garoden s Street hs .25..2.5 ot. a 
Carteret 
Oentral Avenuein 2 es 
@hariton Streets... 
SECRETE IS UL CCU. c.8.- assoc coset 
Cleveland 
“OR GYCET DY 24 EY (Tae Sa a 
Eighteenth Avenue.............0.0.2. 
Elizabeth Averuie.................00.00-! 
LINC GT SUR oe oh pA OR 
APP OPRTIC I A VGUUC?.......--.ccc- reece 
Fourteenth Avenue...................... 
Franklin 
Garfield 
Girls’ . 
DEMAND ELT tr SE PAC Css. Sccccncscoescedivocs 
EP VOICI SD UE CO Tian <seiyacacececceceoseode-> 
Hawthorne 
Lafayette 
Lawrence Stréet....2/....-.—...2.:. 
Lincoln 
mivgingston), Street... 
Madison 
BIB TRCG AS DECC G coco osccereptoc.cccss- : 
Miller Sire ety. ccc gteasccecvee 
Monmouth -Street.z.....2:...4...0..).. 
Montgomery 
IMOTEOMI MS LYGCb 2. tte casas tas 


EGsevitie ; AVENUC L225 nc entsconn- 
POV ENED 4 A VETIUIC. 5, ectecsnae ioc 
UMPC MET OCU calc teks coe. schon. 
South Street 
South Eighth Street................ 
South Market’ Street.................. 
South Tenth.) Street)1..-..4..c... 
PAUP POI OT et AV CTC osentkecceceecedhacs 
SUMMED PLACES 22 oss cccesesegeees 
SITSSER A VONUC .c. cu teurteestoccdl elise. 
PUVA Bite SEN GOL....cckniascohectencckesececes 
ES Wee ake Peabo Bs col Heat eae ae: ee a 


Washington 
Waverly Avenue.....................:.c00 
Webster 
SUV OES C1 is oe oss cccca dade secncehinlodaces ts 
BRCRV Baer LINCS ETT... cco.ccraccoosecdtncdecs- 
Academy Street Ungraded...... 
PUREE DITA WIN) Bosna seceasesccectntose. 
MELTS TROLL SIN Oo, UM escscacde rece escate sconces 
Dic on A a5 FG RDS el a 
Physical Training Field............ 
REECE VE ETCH yy Ce ee oe na 
Miscellaneous 


St eetnnasnecceencnersenesterenes 


REPAIRS 


No. Jobs 


call aed 
AINWOEWOANLY 


ore 
IQs 


_ 


H 


_ 
WANWENWARP TARE N PN NAAMORPCOWOIAHAWNAQANTH&Y 


et 


= 
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Cost 


$ 137.51 


235.31 
123.99 


HEATING 


No. Jobs 


13 


eg Gee : 
WNOW!WH WRT AT! Di NH WORN AH ORPHAN HOH WH NOON WN RH OON GA! PWR & O&O 


bo 


H we: 
+ RB WOWNHN RNC: 
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$2.979.95 
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DIRECTORY OF PRINCIPALS 

SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL, ADDRESS 
Barringer High 7.) S23. 3% Wayland E. Stearns....|128 Lincoln Ave. 
Central C. & M. T. High William Wiener......... 62% Nelson PI. 
East Side C.& M. T. High Eli Pickwick, Jr......... 624 Ridge St. 
South Side High....... -|Thomas F. Kennedy..... 255 Grafton Ave. 
Abington Avenue...... »(Charles* EB Rebértca. sens 31 Ninth Ave. 
Alexander Street........ yan -i Ldwartds saa 225 Smith St. 
Avon Avenue........¢. -|Walter W. Shaffer...... 656 Parker St. 
Belmont Avenue .....cc- Charles H. Gleason, Jr../555 Summer Ave. 
Bergen Street ....... 5. 0| Morris) Bamberger. oct 43 Ingraham Place 
Berkeley? ex.s centers 8 oe loa, Lomse: Clarkes ud 11 Miller St. 
Bidinustreets weve oe JATHOd | Voget. o. o'se« sctes 115 Florence Ave., Irv. 
Bruce Street. se. seus Sect d Oe LDIAKE Sees tes aes erat 524 Ridge St. 
Burnet ‘Street: 2 422 pe Frank) 4Hanson....- «5 141 Heller Parkway 
Camdén Street :%)..\. s/s Foyt -Hewslicker sigvaic cla. 411 Richmond Ave., S. O. 
Carteret RARE fae teee bere Jer Altreds Wilson ence. er Dunellen, N. J. 
Central Avenue......... Benjamin C. Miner...... 10 Irving Pl., Summit 
Charlton =<Street#2 4... John C. McLaury....... 42 S. Maple Ave., E. O. 
Chestnut Street i./...), os William L. Heineken..../13 Clinton Place 
Cleveland Gui. utsete coke Bdgar iG.Pitkiny cae cece 70 North 15th St., E. O. 
Dayton th. e.2 whee ee be rs Sr duodise Clark’... cs aa. op 11 Miller St. 
Eliot Ustaken y hae eee owe .|Charles Grant_Schaffer../18 Hedden Terrace 
Elizabeth Avenue ....... Alexander J. Glennie....|62 Mapes Ave. 
Fifteenth Avenue ....... Corliss F. Randolph..... 76 South 10th St. 
Fourteenth Avenue .....|/Stephen B. Gilhuly...... 1043 Hunterdon St. 
Branklinx.G5...< daa ves Vi Atthur, Gp baleonis. as ws 167 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
Garfield ipa. oct enheee pelt nomasel. sCollardy. ca. 280 Summer Ave. 
Hambure Place... rere red iW etre « casas oe 227 North 6th St. 
Hawkins Streetis..6.... 5 ot WarreniszAs ROG .% sac os 67 Seymour Ave. 
Hawthorne is vere ets ciete --|Robert A. MacDonald...|95 Renner Ave. 
JohtreCanling sae een -e/John M. Gibbs.......... 10 East Park St. 
Dratayette oun Sima: sds --(George Ripley Pinkham..|79 Lincoln Park 
Lawrence Street ...)... eottrank |} Ho Danson... .. «0 141 Heller Parkway 
Trincoln 5) wc eels ee|Gray M. Moreland...... 28 Delaware. Ave., S. O. 
Madison cn ae acleineie ve toamuel *H.4 Mcliroy..5..- 64 Van Ness~Place 
McKinley hi. a': ag sis e's)», © op Walter J) Greene nlacnca: 258 North 7th St. 
Milfdrd See. wea eitecs a e.|o. Ervin Manness....... 625 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
MillernuStreet: + seen -.|Alexander J. Glennie....|62 Mapes Ave. 
Monmouth Street ..... -|William A. Dougall...... Bowdoin St., Maplewood 
Montgomery ........- ee|Lhomas K. McClelland../35 Treacy Ave. 
Morton meotreete. acne Olea «MASTS NC Rio 160 Ward PIl., S. O. 
Newton ie eek cee aiee cms s1Glaude Ly. WeSte. i. oars 833 DeGraw Ave. 
Ridge: prude (ee esae ees ot Clara; Cale Gs % siti hae oe 53 South St. 
Robert Treat or, < sisesc-0'e -|Martin L. Cox........../320 Clifton Ave. 
Roseville Avenue....... ~idaroldatiom blips ses... 33 Watsessing Ave., Blmfd. 


South Street 
South Fighth Street 
South Market Street... 
South Tenth Street 
Summer Avenue 
Summer Place 
Sussex Avenue 
Walnut Street 
Warren Street 
Washington Street 
Waverly Avenue 


eee wees eee eens 


«ceee 
ecw reoe 
eeeeeeees 
eeererereoere 
eeeeecere 
eee eee oee 
eevee 


ooeeeee 


Boys’ Industrial 
Girls’ Industrial 
Ungraded No. 1 
Ungraded No. 2 
Academy St., Ungraded. 
School for the Deaf 


ee eeeeee 


eee ee ene 


eee eeereeesee 


Frank L. Mead 
.-|Wilhelm B. Hoenemann. 
-|Raymond B. Gurley 
-|Arnold Voget 
-|Clinton D. Brownell 
.|Charles Grant Schaffer.. 
.|James Eggenberger 
.|S. Fannie Carter 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeereeeees 


eee ee 


909 South 17th St. 

264 South 8th St. 

40 Park Ave., E. O. 
115 Florence Ave., Irv. 
148 Delavan Ave. 

18 Hedden Terrace 

25 North 6th St. 

35 Park St. 


.|Warren O. Hager....... 81 Sterling Ave., S. O. 
s(HarryrE, Staufiess..... 55 South 10th St. 
siinatl Ge sehmidt.¢. as oF 19 Farley Ave. 
.{George I. Brinkerhoff...|434 Third Ave. 
.|Bartholomew F. Monaghan|349 South 11th St. 
jitamesy Eo Dougan ss 21 Heller Parkway 

. Griselda Ellisti.f oo nee 17 Pennington St. 
.|Mrs. Ella B. Behrendt...|10 Randolph Place 
.!Mrs. Mary E. Gorman...|309 Belleville Ave. 


Mi Idat Dean see centers a 
-|Grace L. Wright 


729 Ridge St. 
168 Delavan Ave. 
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DIRECTORY OF SUPERVISORS 


RANK 


_ 


General Supervisor 
Director of Manual Arts. 
Supervisor of Shops..... 
Ass’t Sup’r of Man. Trg. 
Supervisor of Drawing... 
Ass’t Sup’r of Drawing.. 
Special Teacher of Dra’g 
Special Teacher of Dra’g 
Sup’r of Domestic Art.. 


NAME 


Margaret McCloskey 
Hugo B. Froehlich 
OHNE ee LLAtells cen siete cree 
Mrs. Mary G. Zehlein... 
Eva E. Struble 
Mabel yer Ghase.s.e > occiers 
Sarah H. Robottom 


Lillian L. Thorpe 
Carrie V. Stephens 


eee ewes 


eee eee 


Ass’t Sup’r of Dom. Art.|Josephine A. Belcher.... 
Ass’t Sup’r of Dom. Art./Mrs. Margaret J. Durie.. 


Sup’r of Dom. Science...|Mary I. Caufield 
Supervisor of Music....|Louise Westwood 
Ass’t Sup’r of Music....|Florence IL. Haines 


eee ee we 
eee eee 


Ass’t Sup’r of Music....|Mrs. Belle T. Sutherland 


Ass’t Sup’r of Music....|Jennie L. Gifford 


Director of Phvsical Trg.|Randall D. Warden..... 


Sp’l Teacher of Ph. 


Trg.|Ernest H. Seibert 
Sp’l Teacher of Ph. Trg.|Lester A. 


Palmer 


eee eee 


Sp’l Teacher of Athletics.) Joseph A. D’Angola..... 


for 


eee eee eee eee 


Supervisor of Classes 
Defectives 


Meta IL. Anderson 


cee eee 


ADDRESS 


72 Clinton Ave. 

'81 Lenox Ter., Blmfd. 

16 Weequahic Ave. 

50 Harrison Pl., Irv. 

203 North 7th St. 

39 Hampton Pl., Nutley 
796 Montgomery St., J. C. 
205 North 7th St. 

6 DeForest Ave., Summit 
571 Summer Ave. 

94 Second Ave. 

825 South 11th St. 

17 Pennington St. 

287 Montclair Ave. 

385 Belmont Awe. 

48 Walnut St. 

67 Treacy Ave. 

150 Broad St. 

87 Lehigh Ave. 

21% High St. 


53 Wash’ton Sq., N. Y.C. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS | 
Principal iva hen Ue Oe Gey ee ee $4.00 per evening 
ASSIStANUN oi scot tie oot ties pence pe ee ot OOfeas se 


PTUMICIpalistas) ht ee ah Seen ote cas nt Ae $5.00 per evening 
ALSSIStALIEM reticent eee. ars Hee eee eae AO “ 
FAWCETT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS | 
Principals sy tigre oe iia ee ae as $2,000.00 per year 
BirstAssistatit yes -@ tac ope tae anaes $4.50 per evening 
Assistants: Se eres $3.00 and $3.50 and 4.00 “ a 
BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL, SCHOOL 
Principals 3.03 he othe ar ee ee $5.00 per evening 
Asssistants3 i). nctes it enka teenie Re ae 40055" ° 
SPECIAL 
Manualodiraining jig ne es $3.00 and $3.50 per evening 
Cooking ie Jair eal teensy ote ee 3 OO mt 
EWING titi yin ean See mn Ne Hae ie 3.00 ta eon 
otenography jcieta sary, poet ae i ee 4:00ME: re 
Drawineicc nf, / ce tee poles, eee ae 200ane 2 
SUBSTITUTES 
High: School—amnaletige geen eee bad eee $4.00 per day 
High School—female ........ ees: Sa ee 3.00. sci 


Grammar and Primary Departments, 

$2.00, $2.50 and 3.00 “ @ 
Evening High School........... Salary of regular teacher 
BVening Schoolwecy han Salary of regular teacher 


1. Principals of schools containing thirty-five (35) 
classes or over, who are not now receiving the maximum 
schedule salary, shall receive in addition to the regular 
_ schedule increase of $100., a bonus of $100. each year until 
the maximum salary is reached. (September 1, IQI2.) 

2. Head Assistants and First Assistants, teaching classes 
of the highest grade, shall receive $100. additional while 
teaching such grade. 7‘ 
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3. Primary Head Assistants in charge of classes. for 
defectives, $100. in addition to the schedule salary for that 
grade. (November I, 1913.) 

4. Kindergarten Directresses in charge of kindergartens 
having more than four assistants, $100. in addition to 
schedule salary as directress. (September I, 1910.) 

5. Kindergarten Assistants—Same schedule as Assist- 
ants, except that the maximum shall be $1,050. 

6. ‘Teacher Clerks of schools containing thirty-five (35) 
classes or over shall be placed on the same salary schedule 
as Assistants and Kindergarten Directresses, but with a 
maximum of $1,100. (September 1, 1912.) 

7. Teacher Clerks of schools containing from 30 to 35 
classes to be placed on the same salary schedule as Assist- 
-ants and Kindergarten Directresses, but with a maximum 
of $1,000. (September I, 1913.) 

In elementary schools having fifty or more classes and in 
all-year schools having more than forty classes, an addi- 
tional teacher clerk may be appointed to be known and desig- 
nated as Assistant Teacher Clerk. In the absence of a regu- 

lar teacher for a brief period, one of the clerks shall be 
assigned to serve as substitute. (November 24, 1915.) 
_ 8. Head Teachers of Ungraded Schools having, two or 
more assistants and who are required to be on duty during 
the noon hour to prepare and serve lunch—Maximum. in- 
crease from $1,600 to $1,700. (September I, 1912.) 

9. Assistant in Ungraded School and Head Teacher of 
~Cooking—$100. in addition to schedule salary as assistant. 

10. In all cases of promotion of teachers to higher posi- 
tions, they shall be advanced to the next higher salary grade. 

11. All teachers must serve three years as temporary 
teacher, upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they 
-shall enter upon the first year of the permanent grade. 

12. All increases of salary under‘this’ schedule shall be 
based upon merit and efficiency to be ascertained so far as 
practicable from the official records of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Such increases shall be recommended by the Super- 
intendent and approved by the appropriate committee. The 
following to be effective February 1,.1908: In all cases 
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where ‘teachers, principals, or supervisors have failed by 
reason of unsatisfactory service to receive their stated 
annual increase of salary, such teacher, principal, or super- 
visor after three successive years of satisfactory service 
subsequent to the date of the salary increase being with- 
held, shall be recommended for advance in salary to such 
grade as such teacher, principal, or supervisor would be 
entitled to receive provided advance in salary had not been 
so withheld. 

13. ‘Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough 
or other excused absence for.a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade, 

14. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by 
reason of this schedule. 


SCHEDULE OF JANITORS’ SALARIES 
Effective March 1, 1911. 
For each class room up to 8 class rooms, 
IFCIUSiV ERNE tes NS AS ON ages ea $7.25 per room 
*For each additional class room........... 3°50), oie 
For assembly rooms and gymnasium, $2.00 per C. sq. yds. 
of floor area. 


For courte rere teu: ie Gt Oe, Mo ateeateD 2.30 per C, sq. yds. 
Hori sidewalks! hin 97s) Gemegae ed E15) 6 orange 
For one:boiler, or equals... .....2.24. 17.25 
For each additional boiler, or Cqtid ines 
For each ventilating system.......... 5.75 


* Increased from $3.00 to $3.50 (Sept. 1, 1914). 
Effective September 1, rgrt. 
EVENING SCHOOLS 
Ten dollars ($10) per month plus one and 50/100 dollars 
($1.50) per month for each room in use, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Three dollars ($3) per term for each room used. 
PLAYGROUNDS 
Fifteen dollars ($15) per term plus three dollars ($3) 
for each room used. 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES FOR OFFICERS AND CLERKS 


Permanent 
Temp. |—————_—_—_ 

Ist Yr.| 2d Yr. | 3d Yr. | 4th Yr. 5th Yr. | Max. 
Ree OCR Kor cess, wae ctee es $1,260 | $1,340 | $1,420 | $1,500 | ............ | AA $1,600 
HirsteGrade-:Clerk. 0.22... ete LOOKER LS 1DO Ree 15 2008 | tiscttecsssce), he eeceeeens ape. 1,260 
Second Grade Clerk.............. 840 9004: F O60 1s 1 O20e ee | ae | 1,100 
Third Grade Clerk............. | 500} 550! 600] 650/$ 700/$ 750! 840 
Fourth Grade Clerk............ | 240 300 360 Vg Seek —= | 500 
Chief Stenographev.............. | 750 800 | 880 960 | 1,040 | 1,120 | 1,200 
Assistant Stenographerv......| 420 500 550 600 | 650 | 700 750 
Clerk to Superintendent... 2,400 | 2,500 | 2,600 | 2,700 | 2,800 | 2,900 3,000 
Supervisor of Repairs......... 1,800 |, 2,000 | 2,200 | ............ te ee aes oe dO 
Medical Inspector.e................ EAN Pee Pee uzets lee beccoeetsscae.'| Dates tooo eaesencosses | rid ener 500 
TESS) S}S ee ee ae re ae | 720 780 840 SOO AT ees eae ll nntese | 1,000 
BET PU foe ip sccaicnnag csndacenss stylet ee GOOriS Z20 Pic AM) peel at ch taeags 840 

| | | 


1. Assistant stenographers in departments having no chief stenog- 
rapher who have been receiving the maximum salary of their position 
for a period of three years—additional compensation of $50 per 
annum, if recommended by the head of the department for salary 
increase. (April I, 1914.) 

2. In all cases of absence of nurses on account of personal 
illness, tney suait forfeit one-half of their salary for such absence. 

3. Substitute nurses to be paid at the rate of two dollars ($2) 
per day for all substitute work. (April 15, 1914.) 

4. In case of the absence of the medical inspector from duty, 
the sum of two dollars ($2) per day shall be deducted from his 
sae and paid to the substitute who performs the work. (Jan. 28, 
IQIS. 

ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


Supervisor of Attendanee| $2,000 | $2,100 | $2,200 | $2,300 | $2,400 | ........... $2,500 
Attendance Officers— | 
LV EAL SY sober ne 22 aed ee ee S00 LOO el 1LO0r | es U5 200) eens be cecacc. nes 1,300 
OS Ay 9S | 600 700 800 OU ieeeseee on) fk, 1,000 


No promotion or advance in the salary of any employee affected 
by this schedule shall be made except upon recommendation of the 
head of the department and with the approval of the committee. 
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